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CHAPTER I. 


“REPLENISH THE EARTH AND SuBDUE Ir,” oR MAn’s 
Task AND Man’s FaILure. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves between the two great problems which 
hold within themselves the support or the decadence of our civilization—the 
social question and the religious question. Their relations are closer than 
our short-sighted economists, or even our state socialists, imagine. Itis no 


longer possible to escape from this double enigma. We must solve it 
rationally or the Sphinx will devour us.””—Count D’ALVIELLA, 


is 


The most godlike of human activities is the pro- 
duction of wealth. Made in the image of God, man 
shares the power of creation to this extent, that he 
can give matter new shapes to serve new ends. 
Thus endowing him, God has placed him in an un- 
finished world that he may perfect its fitness to be 
the abode of rational beings. Wealth consists of all 
objects ministering to human wants, which are pro- 
duced only by human labor. In other words, wealth 
is the sum of the adaptations to the ends of intelli- 
gence which man makes in his physical environment. 
In this, its proper or economic sense, the word is to 
be carefully distinguished from riches, which signi- 
fies private property greater than the average. The 
production of wealth, thus defined, is not a mere in- 
cident in man’s life, not an unfortunate though una- 
voidable distraction from higher duties, but is the 
task for which man has been placed upon earth! 

This is the teaching of Scripture. According to 
Gen. i, 28, the original commission of the race was 
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“Replenish the earth and subdue it.” In this asser- 
tion that the end of human life is not animal enjoy- 
ment, but the conquest of the earth, we find the first 
statement of that conception which is the peculiar 
gift of the Hebrew-Christian revelation to the world 
—the idea of human progress. The same thought 
inspired the eighth Psalm: 
“What is man, that thou art mindful of him? * * * 
“For thou hast made him but little lower than 
[God.% = 
“Thou hast made him to have dominion over the 
[ works of thy hands, 
“Thou hast put all things under his feet!” 

The Messianic ideal of the Prophets included the 
taming of every animal, the extirpation of every 
noxious and worthless plant, the abolition of wealth- 
destroying war and the perfection of agriculture and 
commerce. Paul, the theologian of the New Testa- 
ment, claims every human activity for Christ, main- 
tains that industry is a Christian duty, and gives a 
philosophical ground for interest in material prog- 
ress by the assertion that the physical universe is to 
share in the glories of the redemption of the sons of 
God. 

It is equally the teaching of reason. The assump- 
tion of science, confirmed by all experience, that 
the universe is everywhere intelligible to the human 
mind, implies that all things are the expression of 
an Intelligence essentially like man’s. This likeness 
to the Infinite logically involves the duty of com- 
pleting the adaptation of matter to the use of spirit. 
In the form of an undefined instinct this obligation 
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has always been felt. The rude carvings found 
among the earliest remains of primitive man testify 
that from the beginning the rudiments of science 
and art, the yearning to know and to create, distin- 
guished man from the brutes, which have no impulse 
to activity save appetite and caprice. Human prog- 
ress, therefore, differs essentially from the similar 
process of evolution. Evolution is the development 
of organic structures into adaptation to environ- 
ment; progress consists in the progressive adapta- 
tion of environment to the needs of that type of be- 
ing with which evolution stops, by man’s own volun- 
tary and intelligent activity. This process, indeed, 
has a reflex influence upon himself, but in devel- 
oping intellect and moral character, not higher phy- 
sical structure. 

The assertion that man was made to produce 
wealth may provoke strong dissent. But the objec- 
tions all arise from the misapprehension that the 
spiritual and the material are mutually exclusive. 
Spirit is undeniably the higher; but so far as we 
know, spirit acts only through matter. The Platonic 
theory that matter is evil; escape from it, salvation, 
is unchristian. The New Testament teaches the re- 
demption of body as well as soul, the earth as well 
as its inhabitants. Nor can we separate God from 
His universe. He is Immanent as well as Transcen- 
dent. The God whom faith worships is the Power 
which science everywhere finds manifested. This is 
the essential meaning, translated into modern terms, 
of the creed of the Old Testament, “Jehovah is 
Elohim;” i. e., the varying forces of Nature are all 
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manifestations of One Eternal Person. The New 
Testament adds the stupendous assertion that He 
who is Immanent in Nature has become incarnate in 
Jesus of Nazareth. God has become man, eating, 
laboring, serving, suffering; that man, through suffer- 
ing, service, toil, and his very needs, may become 
partaker of the Divine Nature. Even as the author 
of Hebrews asserts (2: 5-9), the incarnation is the 
pledge of man’s destined mastery of Nature. His 
name is henceforth Immanuel, God with us. Our 
bodies are His temples, His dwelling place. Since 
we thus carry the shrine with us, no act of ours can 
be profane, for none is done outside of the sanctu- 
ary. The sentence which was written on the crown 
of the High Priest, under the new dispensation, is to 
be engraved even on the bells of the horses: “Holi- 
ness unto Jehovah!” Our thesis, therefore, does 
not deny that ‘‘man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him forever.’ It does not secularize the 
sacred, but sanctifies the secular. The production 
of wealth is the Divinely-ordained means of fellow- 
ship with the Creator. So far from excluding rela- 
tions to Him, productive labor, rightly understood, 
involves in a pre-eminent degree, trust, obedience, 
imitation and co-operation. Trust, because we can 
produce only by using the forces of Nature, relying 
upon their unvarying action, i.e., upon the unchange- 
ableness of that Supreme Power who is manifested 
in all forces and laws; obedience, because we can use 
them only by learning and conforming to the laws 
of their operation; imitation, because as science is 
the thinking of God’s thoughts, so all art is the do- 
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ing of God’s works after Him; and co-operation, be- 
cause in the least act of production,as driving a nail 
or baking a loaf, a Power not myself carries out my 
will, an Intelligence beyond mine own supplements 
and guides mine. 

For this truth, the times are ripe. We are enter- 
ing upon the final period of human history. In the 
past, men have been largely engrossed in war and 
politics; today, war is obsolescent, and the pressing 
problems are not political but economic. The world 
is becoming one vast community, organized solely 
for the production of wealth. A few may find their 
life- purpose in science, art or literature; but the ma- 
jority must henceforth devote themselves to wealth- 
production as the chief sphere for the display of 
talent and the only field open to mediocrity. Evi- 
dently morality must be infused into industry, or 
men, ceasing to be moral beings, will become mere 
parts of the industrial machine. With little success 
will we call men to a religion so defined as to ex- 
clude those activities which must ever absorb the 
best part of their time and strength. Christianity 
can rule but a corner of life, till conscious of its full 
mission, it claims industry as its chief sphere; insists 
that man, godlike in the power of production, must 
be godlike in its use; and with Paul, applies prima- 
rily to industrial life the words of Jesus: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” The best prepara- 
tion for the future life is diligence in the character- 
istic duty of this. 

Yet all this territory has been unwittingly surren- 
dered to the Devil! And therein he has built his 
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citadel. Founded upon the assumption that the 
only possible motive to production is self-interest, 
it stands, seemingly impregnable,—the Stronghold of 
Greed! Thenceall the forces of evil are directed and 
reinforced, whether they fight under the banner of 
Vice, Intemperance, Pride, or Inhumanity. In- 
trenched therein, he laughs at our feeble campaigns, 
—and well he may! For even the ranks of the army 
of God are full of traitors whose treasures are in the 
Citadel of Greed! We barely hold our own. This 
invincible Hannibal marches up and down our land 
unchecked. We must “carry the war into Africa.” 
“Carthago delenda est!” 

I mean that we must prove self-interest to bea 
motive inadequate to secure the largest production 
of wealth; yes, positively detrimental to the fulfill- 
ment of man’s task on earth. So long as controlled 
by this motive, ma‘ still bears the image of the brute 
impelled by appetite, and reveals not his likeness to 
his Creator. So long as men seek riches, they will 
fail to gain wealth inits fullness. Production will not 
attain its true possibilities till every producer takes 
ashis motto: “I seek not mine own profit but the 
profit of the many.” 

To prove the truth of this paradox and meet objec- 
tions, we must analyze the sins which prevent the 
fulfillment of man’s original commission. 


iH: 


The most striking phenomenon in human con- 
sciousness is the sense of sin. Alone of sentient 
beings, man is compelled by the nature of his mind 
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continually to hold up before himself some ideal,— 
often mistaken, always imperfect, but still an ideal ,— 
and to judge himself thereby. The sensitiveness 
and intensity of consciousness increase with moral 
progress. Consciousness of sin is the presupposition 
of all the higher forms of religion, pre-eminently of 
Christianity. But the fact of sin gains a new signifi- 
cance in the light of the truths just recalled. If the 
production of wealth be the task for which man is 
placed on the earth, his sin, comprehensively stated, 
must be his failure to fulfill this commission. 

That he has failed isobvious. Else,why isit that man, 
with his high endowments, has made such slow prog- 
ress insubjugating Nature? Why is it thateven now, 
with all the means of productionsupplied by modern 
invention, wealth is so painfully produced and used 
to so little advantage? Why is it that the fortunate 
spend lavishly without satisfaction, the many never 
escape from their bondage to the daily recurring 
question: ‘‘What shall we eat, and what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” while 
the “submerged tenth” sink in the sloughof hopeless 
poverty? Why is it that wealth is still misconceived 
as the means for gratifying appetite, instead of being 
recognized as the expression in matter of God-given 
ideals? Why, in short, no sooner than the political 
question has reached some sort of a solution in 
modern Democracy, does -the social problem loom 
ominously before us? The conclusive proof that sin 
holds man in its grasp, is the fact that Progress has 
not yet been able to escape from its attendant spec- 
tre, Poverty! 
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The vices which have caused this failure are three: 
Inertia, Competition and Materialism. History is 
the record of man’s failure and of the merciful disci- 
pline by which “The Power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness” has made these vices 
mutually corrective, and in spite of itself has forced 
the race forward. 

I. 

Man is morally inert. Left to himself he would 
make no progress in the conquest of nature. If food 
were obtained without effort and propagation were 
indiscriminately possible, man, like all forms of life, 
would remain stationary or degenerate. ‘The nat- 
ural man’ obeys not ‘“‘the law of God,” not even the 
primary law of progress. Inertia includes the vices 
of indolence, gluttony, drunkenness and lust. From 
his stagnation in these forms of self-indulgence, man 
is roused by the necessity of labor for food, imposed 
in merciful necessity. Thisis the significance of the 
profound story of the Fall in Gen. iii. It is under 
the yoke of toil and by the scourge of hunger that 
the race has been forced to develop energy and in- 
genuity. ‘The appetite of the laboring man laboreth 
for him; for his mouth urgeth him thereto.” (Prov. 
16: 26.) 

This necessity has been sharpened by the fact that 
the struggle for existence is competitive. The nu- 
triment available being limited and the possible 
increase of organisms limitless, a stern struggle 
between all forms of life and between individuals of 
the same species has prevailed unceasingly since the 
first appearance of life upon the earth. That this 
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rivalry for existence has played an important part 
in the progress of mankind, as well as the evolution 
of the lower orders of life, must be admitted. It 
has stimulated development by forcing every indi- 
vidual to more intense exertion and better adapta- 
tion to environment; by giving the more vigorous 
advantage in reproducing their kind, and by the 
survival of the fittest. Even now, without this stern 
competition, progress would cease, unless it were re- 
placed by a still stronger motive to exertion and 
self-restraint. There is a half-truth which we do 
well to heed in the remark: ‘‘Preachers may preach 
against the mad race for riches, but how is poverty 
to be displaced unless riches are raced for with con- 
suming energy?” If ambition for riches be indeed 
the strongest motive to exertion, we must leave it 
alone, lest we bring the whole structure of human 
civilization down upon us! 


2. 


But so far from being the only motive, the strife 
for individual riches is an inadequate,an injurious 
one. The competitive struggle rests upon a delu- 
sion. Each individual strives for himself; the end 
accomplished in the economy of Nature is the 
advancement of the race. The individual is insig- 
nificant in comparison with his own generation, and 
the happiness of whole series of generations is sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the future. Based upon 
delusion, competition cannot be an unmixed good. 
It overcomes inertia; and in comparison with a world 
in which there were no “‘stress and strain,” fiercest 
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rivalry is preferable. But we must not overlook the 
fact that it is “the stress and strain,’ and not the 
rivalry which produces it, that is the condition of 
progress. And this might conceivably be produced 
in some other way. Competition, then, mzght be,— 
and if we can show that it in turn hinders the accom- 
plishment of man’s task, must be—eliminated by the 
introduction of some stronger motive to exertion. 

It does hinder! In so vast a task, every item of 
strength should be utilized; and all competition in- 
volves waste, in comparison with equal energy 
secured without it. Of course, neither in war nor 
business, is the whole strength of the rivals neces- 
sarily absorbed in the struggle; part may still be 
devoted to production. But in so far as used in 
competition, the efforts of the rivals, while the con- 
flict lasts, neutralize each other and are diverted 
from man’s proper task, the subjugation of the earth. 
In comparison with equal energy in co-operation, 
this is a complete loss. For example, advertising 
that simply attracts purchasers from other stores, to 
society as a whole is so much thrown into the sea. 
When the struggle ends with the worsting of the 
weaker, there is still waste, because much of the 
energy of the victor is absorbed in holding in sub- 
jection and directing and forcing to work those who 
have ceased to feel the stimulus of competition be- 
cause they know only its benumbing defeats. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that com- 
petition has never had unchecked play. Even in 
Nature, as Prof. Drummond shows in “The Ascent 
of Man,’ co-operation, as exemplified in the com- 
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posite flower, or the herd of deer in which the senses 

of each are alert to discover danger to all, extends 

as far back as competition itself. In the case of 
man, family and social instincts, and the inability of 

the individual to maintain himself single-handed 

against natural and human foes, have from the first 

held rivalry in check and forced men to co-operate, 
This is the significance of the story of Cain, (Gen. 

iv). He who sneered: “AmI my brother’s keeper?” 

was compelled to feel how his own life depended 

upon other men’s reverence for God’s commands, 

was softened by the instincts of a lover, a husband, 

and a father; and to secure safety became the founder 

of a city, a social organization possible only when 

men become their brothers’ keepers. 

Competition, indeed, seems to be a disease from 
which the social organism instinctively strives to free 
itself. In primitive times, individual reason being 
undeveloped and social instincts strong, the com- 
batants were tribes; the form of competition, war. 
The aim of war is to put an end to war by a victory 
so complete that the victors can enjoy its fruits with- 
out further exertion. It stimulates only as it fails of 
success. When the ideal for which rival nations had 
been struggling for millenniums had been approx- 
imately realized by Rome’s conquest of the known 
world, competition in the form of war practically 
disappeared except upon the borders of the empire. 
Then as there was no adequate stimulus to take its 
place, both conquered and conquerors degenerated, 
and new races, made vigorous by incessant fighting, 
took their place on the stage of history. This is the 
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fatal defect of competition as a stimulus; it tends to 
eliminate itself without developing a substitute. In 
the modern era, the tendency has been to break up 
the group, make the rivalry individual, and admit all 
men to it on equal terms. Competition has become 
social and commercial, but all the more intense. It 
still stimulates only as it fails of success. The pur- 
pose of each is to win in rivalry with his fellows such 
an excess of wealth that he may sometime enjoy 
without exertion. In proportion as one is absorbed 
in the struggle, enjoyment is impossible; and when 
any withdraws in order to enjoy, he diverts the en- 
ergy necessary to maintain his position, and he or 
his descendants lose it. As the wastefulness and 
hopelessness of the struggle becomes apparent, it is 
no wonder that there should be a growing tendency 
to end it. The successful combine in “trusts” to 
regulate production and prices, and so to end that 
competition which was once considered the normal 
condition of business. The many, excluded from 
all chance of success in the rivalry, and reduced to 
the condition of wage-workers, have no motive to 
perpetuate a system from which they are the chief 
sufferers; and to them the proposition of Socialism 
to abolish all competition by a universal trust, “The 
Co-operative Commonwealth,” appeals with grow- 
ing fascination. Whether we approve of it or not, 
whether we believe that Socialism can ever be estab- 
lished or not, the existence of the tendency to end 
competition is undeniable, 
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3: 

But just as competition, though the corrective of 
inertia, is in turn a hindrance to progress, so this ten- 
dency to co-operation is vitiated by the materialistic 
assumptions that prompt it. Men have formed com- 
munities the better to gratify individual selfishness,— 
to secure more abundant comforts, greater security, 
and more complete revenge. The ancient nation, 
like the savage tribe which preceded it, was organ- 
ized primarily for war. So the civilization of the 
line of Cain culminated in the blood-thirsty war- 
song of Lamech. (Gen. 4: 23-24.) Modern society 
is organized for the production of wealth, and in this 
has taken a long step forward; but it is still based 
on the assumption that the end of production is the 
gratification of individual appetites. It is, indeed, 
increasingly co-operative, but the co-operation is 
dictated by a selfishness far-sighted enough to per- 
ceive the disastrous results of unchecked rivalry. It 
is a materalistic civilization, and materialism is but 
intelligent sensualism. After the painful cycle of 
human progress is completed, it would make the end 
of exertion precisely the same as in the age of bar- 
barism, the gratification of the physical wants of the 
individual. This is a total misconception; for wealth 
in its true significance is not primarily the means of 
gratifying appetite, but the adaptation of matter 
to serve the end of spirit. The satisfaction which it 
should give is not the satiety of the brute, but the 
joy of the creator. The triumph of this materialistic 
tendency would usher ina return of barbarism. Art 
and civilization would die; for civilization consists in 
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the embodiment of ideals, and materialism can fur- 
nish no ideals. They are the gift of the spiritual. 
It is religious faith that writes poems, paints master- 
pieces, and rears the glories of architecture. 

Moreover, any system of co-operation resting 
upon materialism would be like an unstable chemi- 
cal compound, liable at any moment to disintegrate. 
The far-sighted selfishness which established it, 
would ever tempt each individual to seek a short cut 
toa more abundant supply for his own wants, and 
thereby bring back the age of competition. This 
seems to be the significance of the story of Babel. 
(Gen. 11: 1-9.) A civilization built on materialism 
and selfishness holds within itself the cause of its 
own inevitable dissolution. 

Thus while these three vices are mutually correct- 
ive,and in the long run produce some degree of 
harmony, a harmony of balanced selfishness analo- 
gous to the balance of forces in nature, they are in- 
adequate to secure human progress. They are 
checks, not motive-power. Itis a mightier force 
that, with ever-increasing definiteness and strength, 
holds the selfishness of the individual in subordina- 
tion to the interests of the race, and thus makes pos- 
sible the fulfillment of man’s task upon earth. 


III. 


That it is the function of Religion to hold individual 
selfishness in check, and thus make possible the ex- 
istence as well as the progress of society, has been 
demonstrated by Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his remark- 
able book: ‘Social Evolution.” It is a contribution 
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to the problem with which all future treatises on 
Sociology must reckon. Its argument, in brief, is as 
follows: The stress and strain of the competitive 
struggle for existence is the indispensable stimulus 
that makes progress possible. But these hard con- 
ditions are contrary to the interests of the individ- 
uals of each generation. Man alone has reason, and 
reason enables and prompts him to suspend these 
conditions. Reason, however, has always been in 
conflict with Religion,which is essentially ultra-ration- 
al. Religion holds the reason of the individual in 
subordination to the interests of the race, and so 
makes social progress and the very existence of 
society possible. 

This argument is open to the objection that it 
logically leads to a conclusion contrary to the facts, 
viz., that the selfish reason of the individual seeks 
to suspend and religion to maintain the free play of 
competition! But hitherto individual reason has 
always prompted aggressive self-seeking. It is, in- 
deed, as we have seen, becoming aware of the waste- 
fulness of rivalry; but the difficulties in the way of 
displacing competition by co-operation are such, that 
for any individual the chances of getting rich by 
some shrewd act or stroke of luck, are vastly greater 
than that of his living to enjoy the fruits of social- 
ism. His “reason,” therefore, would favor the present 
industrial system. On the other hand, religion, at 
least that religion which controls our “Western Civ- 
ilization,” distinctly rebukes competition. ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” “Let no man 
seek his own, but each his neighbor’s good,” are spe- 
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cimens of its precepts. It is true that Mr. Kidd 
does not make the assertions which his arguments 
would seem to involve; but because there is no com- 
plete explanation of the manner in which Religion 
holds Reason in check, the discussion is left hanging 
in the air. Recognition of the fact that the sin that 
hinders human progress is not one, but three-fold, 
would have cleared up the subject and demonstrated 
the truth of his main contention. The individual 
‘Reason” prompts, in the first stage, to the unre- 
strained indulgence of appetite; then upon the dis- 
covery of the hard conditions of life, to fierce com- 
petition; and finally, when the cost of rivalry is real- 
ized, to displace competition by co-operation in or- 
der to secure the utmost to self with the least exer- 
tion. And in all these forms, “Reason” is held in 
check by Religion, which by its “supra-rational sanc- 
tions” enforces self-restraint and industry; forbids 
competition; and expels materialism, thus correct- 
ing the peculiar vice of each stage of civilization and 
making uninterrupted progress possible through all; 
until all these lower motives have fulfilled their func- 
tion, and are displaced by the final social force, the 
constraining power of a faith in God which shall 
cover the earth “‘as the waters cover the sea’’! 

But a correct understanding of this function of 
religion demands a clearer definition of “Reason” 
and “‘ultra-rational” than is given in “Social Evolu- 
tion.” At one time, the author seems to use “Rea- 
son” as synonymous with “egoism,” at another with 
“science.” The reconciliation of these two shades 
of meaning is impliedin thesentence: ‘Science has 
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yet scarcely learned to look at the question of our 
social evolution from any standpoint than that of the 
rationalism of the individual.” (P. 129.) The most 
lucid explanation of the manner in which “Reason” 
acts is that given on page 239, “If our conscious re- 
lationship to the universe is measured by the brief 
span of individual existence, then the intellect can 
know of only one duty inthe individual, namely, his 
duty to himself to make the most of the few precious 
years of consciousness which he can ever know.” 
Science can furnish no direct proof that consciousness 
is continued beyond this “brief span.” Christianity 
asserts that it is continued eternally; and thus fur- 
nishes what Mr. Kidd calls its “ultra-rational sanc- 
tion” to secure the subordination of individual to 
race interests. There is a striking resemblance be- 
tween the remark, (p. 129), ‘‘We have undoubtedly 
in these centuries a period of the lifetime of the so- 
cial organism when the welfare, not only of individ- 
uals but of all the individuals of a long series of gen- 
erations, was sacrificed tothe larger interests of gen- 
erations at a later age,” and the words of our Lord, 
“One soweth and another reapeth. * * * Other men 
have labored, and ye are entered into their labor.” 
But what motive can impel the individual to sacri- 
fice himself to the future? Nothing but that which 
Christ gives: ‘He that reapeth receiveth wages and 
gathereth fruit wnto life eternal, that he that soweth 
and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” (Jn. 4: 
30-38.) The Christian doctrine of the eternal life is 
the only thing that can reconcile the interests of in- 
dividual and race. 
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“Reason,” then, is more than intellect, more than 
selfishness. It is the faculty of purpose; the whole 
man intelligently seeking an end, and as a self-con- 
scious being necessarily finding that end in himself. 
This definition accords with all the various char- 
acteristics which Mr. Kidd predicates of ‘‘Reason.” 
The faculty of purpose distinguishes man from the 
brutes. It intensifies the blind rivalry of the brutes 
into a determined conflict. It correspondingly in- 
creases the ‘stress and strain’’; for while only actual 
want impels the animal to exertion or limits repro- 
duction, man, endowed with purpose, avoids what 
he merely fears. The power of adapting means to 
ends, enables man to bring into the conflict mightier 
forces than his own strength, and thus drives him on 
in the pathway of progress. As the power of form- 
ing a purpose, again, it is apparent that ‘‘Reason,” 
when far sighted enough, would seek to suspend the 
rivalry which it had hitherto intensified. Finally, 
this definition makes plain its relation to Religion. 
In forming his purposes, man naturally finds his 
ends in himself, his means in the sphere of his own 
knowledge and powers; but it is where his knowl- 
edge is baffled by mystery, his strength humbled be- 
fore a Greater, and his self-consciousness awed by 
the Presence of a Higher Personality, that Religion 
begins. Under its influence, he abandons the im- 
possible task of forming a complete purpose by his 
own mental powers, and lives upon the assumption 
that there is a Higher Purpose to which he must 
subordinate his own. Thus, Religion is not irrational, 
opposed to all exercise of human reason, but ultra- 
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rational, limiting, supplementing and controlling it. 
Its sanctions constrain man to use his faculty of 
purpose to accomplish ends which lie beyond the 
sphere of his own interests, whose connection with 
the acts prescribed he may failto see. It is in this 
way that Religion becomes a social force. The in- 
terests of society lie beyond the sphere of the indi- 
vidual consciousness. Left,to himself, no individual 
would take them into account in forming the pur- 
poses which determine his life. They may even 
seem antagonistic to his own welfare. It is Religion 
alone that can make the average individual adopt 
as his life purpose the furtherance of these interests 
of the community and race. Under its inspiration, 
instead of forming self-centered plans, he adopts 
courses of action beyond his own power to plan or 
explain, which, often unconsciously to himself, work 
for social progress. 

That Religion has in many respects proved such 
a social force is demonstrated by history. But to 
the especial problem on which we have seen de- 
pends the future of humanity, the true production, 
distribution, and use of wealth, ithas not yet been 
definitely applied. Yet if Christianity is to demon- 
strate itself the ultimate Religion, it must solve just 
thissocial problem. For unless some social force 
be found strong enough to hold individual selfish- 
ness in check in the sphere of industry and trade, 
human progress must end in failure. If Christianity 
cannot overcome human sinfulness here, it must con- 
fess to a final defeat. To succeed here, it must not 
merely check, but eradicate the vices which have 
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hindered the fulfillment of man’s original commis- 
sion; not one, but all of them, both inertia, competi- 
tion and materialism; and to this end must reveal 
“ultra-rational” facts significant enough to displace 
tendencies inwrought into human nature by ages of 
history,if not by cycles of evolutionary development. 
It must be able to answer the objection that it has 
not accomplished more toward this task during the 
eighteen hundred years of its existence, by show- 
ing that its relationto the problem has been ignored, 
its commands misunderstood, and its sanctions un- 
applied. Our discussion also leads us to expect 
that it will be by implanting a true life purpose that 
Christianity will seek to displace inertia, or the 
absence of any purpose; competition, or the selfish 
purpose; and materialism, or the unspiritual pur- 
pose. Then man’s reason would be, not annihilated 
or repressed, but developed, utilized and guided. He 
would not abandon his own purpose, but identify it 
with God’s purpose. He would fulfill his God-given 
task in dependence and co-operation with the Crea- 
tor. Reason and Religion would be reconciled. 

If the results of the study in the following pages 
may be anticipated in order to make clear the line 
of thought to be followed, it may here be said 
that this is precisely what Christianity attempts and 
accomplishes. It applies the mighty motives drawn 
from the doctrines of the personality and Imma- 
nence of God and the Incarnation of the Son of God 
to the production and use of wealth as the most im- 
portant sphere of human life. It thus supplies a 
stronger motive to exertion than necessity or com- 
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petition; it makes possible the displacing of compe- 
tition by co-operation by teaching each man to seek 
not his own profit, but the profit of the many; andit 
conquers man’s besetting materialism by carrying 
the highest spiritual ideals into all production and 
exchange. 

To prove this, we must turn to those events and 
writings by which Christianity has been given to the 
world, for authoritative statements of the commands 
and the motives by which it has held, and as it is 
better understood, will more powerfully hold men to 
those lines of conduct by which alone social prog- 
ress becomes possible. Cnristianity rests upon a 
historical, and therefore a progressive revelation. 
Its sacred writings are not of equal, but of cumula- 
tive value. Our study, therefore, must be, nota se- 
lection of isolated texts, but an historical investiga- 
tion. Such a study of the seven periods or groups 
of writings into which the Biblical material naturally 
falls, will be attempted in the following chapters. 

Mr. Kidd, while demonstrating the power of re- 
ligion as a social force, ignores the question whether 
any reality lies back of the phenomena. But as we 
infer the existence in other human bodies of minds 
like our own by seeing in their actions manifestation 
of thought and will, so from the indisputable fact 
that Christianity has inspired and moulded our 
“Western Civilization,’ we must recognize that back 
of this “increasing purpose” works the Infinite Person 
who has willed from the beginning to “sum up all 
things in Christ.” We believe, therefore, in God, 
and in His inspired Word. 


CHAPTER II. 


d 


“No Poor WitH THEE,” oR THE Economic LEc- 
ISLATION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
‘All have their chance—good proverb for the rich!’”’—A&scHYLUS. 


“If there be any one wno makes many poor to make a fewrich, that suits 
not a commonwealth!’’—OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The problem of government in some form never 
ceases to occupy the minds of men. In the Anglo- 
Saxon world today democracy has won the victory. 
It is recognized that government of the people 
should be by the people and for the people. The 
problem now recurs in anew form: What are the 
limits of the phrase, ‘For the people?” Isthe State 
to be merely their policeman, or also their business 
agent? Is its function limited to securing fair play 
in the universal competition of business? Or must 
it control competition so as to secure to all equality 
of opportunity, or even displace competition alto- 
gether by some system of co-operation? Thus the 
political question has become social. At the same 
time the social question has become political; for 
the evident inability of self-help and private benev- 
olence to remedy, unaided, the complex evils of the 
social organism, is forcing men to look to the State 
for help. The fact that this is the modern form of 
the social problem makes especially timely a study 
of the economic aspects of Hebrew legislation. 

The Pentateuch contains the most ancient code 
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extant. It breathesthe purest ethical spirit. With 
Roman Jurisprudence it shares the honor of being 
the model and foundation of modern law. It has 
made an impression upon the Hebrew race which 
captivities and dispersions for twenty centuries have 
failed to efface. Its moral sublimity and unique 
provisions explain its influence and justify careful 
study. 

No study of the Pentateuch today can ignore the 
burning question of its date and authorship. The 
very order of our historical study would seem to 
turn upon it. Buta preliminary discussion of this 
difficult critical problem would be altogether out of 
proportion to the limits of this essay; while a decis- 
ion either way without argument would render the con- 
clusions of this chapter valueless in the eyes of one 
or the other school of critics. Nor is a solution in- 
dispensable for our purpose. We may use the term 
“Mosaic” without implying any theory. We may 
take up the Biblical material in the traditional order. 
For it is equally true that the Law embodies the so- 
cial ideal by which the Prophets condemn unright- 
eous use of wealth and the Psalmists define the true 
user, whether that ideal had been formulated in a 
complete code by the founder of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, or was stillin a state of solution, grad- 
ually crystallizing into legislation along with the de- 
velopment of Prophecy. -In either case, the first 
step in attempting to interpret the sociological 
teachings of the Old Testament, must be to grasp 
the fundamental ideals, so different from modern 
popular conceptions, which constitute the logical 
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premises of the Law. For the same reason we will 
not raise the question of the historical character of 
the events, miraculous or otherwise, to which we 
shall refer. These alleged events, whatever be their 
real character, no less than the enactments in con- 
nection with which they stand, express the social 
theories of the writers. 

Pentateuchal Legislation embodies three princi- 
ples: Religion is the basis of Community life. The 
use of wealth is the chief problem of that life. Ap- 
proximation to equality in the distribution of wealth 
is the true social ideal. 


I. 


To a modern mind, perhaps, the most striking 
characteristic of Hebrew Law is the comparative 
absence of provision for its enforcement. No pen- 
alties are attached; no person or persons are author- 
ized to enforce its requirements. It is assumed that 
it is sufficient to state the requirement and exhort to 
obedience, (e. g. Deut. 15.) The explanation is 
that Jehovah Himself was regarded as directly rul- 
ing. An omniscient, an omnipotent Judge did not 
need to be armed with rules of judicial procedure! 
Controlling all natural forces, He would enforce His 
law by temporal rewards and penalties. (Deut. 8 & 
28.) In other words, the Code relies wholly upon 
the “supra-rational sanctions of religion,” Of all an- 
cient states, religion was the corner-stone; it was the 
entire foundation of Israel’s community life. The 
nation was constituted by asolemn dedication of the 
whole people. In the third month after the Exo- 
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dus, Israel, encamped before Sinai, received through 
Moses the message from Jehovah: “Ye have seen 
what I did unto the Egyptians, and now I bear you 
on eagles’ wings and brought you unto Myself. 
Now, therefore, if ye will obey My voice indeed, and 
keep My covenant, ye shall be to me a peculiar peo- 
ple, a kingdom of priests, a holy nation. * * And 
all the people answered together and said: All that 
Jehovah hath spoken we willdo.” (Ex. 1g: 1-8.) 
To keep this covenant before the minds of a 
people just freed from slavery, fickle and sensual, 
and to supply motives strong enough to secure its 
application to every detail of life, was the purpose 
of the miracles of the Exodus and desert wander- 
ings. To an Israelite, brought so near the invisible 
world by the awful manifestations of Jehovah in the 
plagues of Egypt and at the burning mount, con- 
sciously standing before the God of the whole earth, 
the prizes of personal ambition, which seem so great 
when men are able to thrust the realities of eternity 
from their thoughts, must have shrunk as objects 
exagyerated when seen in the twilight shrink to 
commonplace insignificance in the light of day. 
The miracle of the Manna hadalso a special signifi- 
cance, as Moses explains in his farewell address. 
“He humbled thee and suffered thee to hunger and 
fed thee with manna, * * * that He might make 
thee to know that man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” ~.(Deut’ 8:)3; f-) It’ ts the self-seeking 
of the individual that hinders the establishment of 
society. The strength of the impulse lies in the ap- 
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parent necessity of the struggle for existence. So 
long, therefore, as men imagine that they live by 
bread alone, a true community is impossible. Yet 
the struggle for existence performs an important 
function in stimulating the exertion without which 
progress ceases. It cannot be safely displaced ex- 
cept by a stronger motive to exertion. It was for 
this purpose that a people numbering two and a half 
million were relieved of the necessity of labor for 
food, that from actual experience they might learn 
to live under the stimulus of faith instead of 
appetite. 

Such an intense religious faith produced equally 
intense community life. Jehovah’s covenant was 
not with individuals, but with the whole people; His 
promise, not to bless holy men, but a holy nation. 
The nation is personified and addressed as “Thou,” 
(e. g. Deut. 8.) The strength of this community 
spirit is measured by the fact that though the Egyp- 
tians and other surrounding nations had elaborate 
doctrines of the future life, Israel, absorbed in its 
national future, developed only vaguest longings for 
personal immortality. It is indicated also by the 
absence of pecuniary rewards or special honors for 
eminent patriotism. ‘‘The object of this exclusion 
of individual exaltation was to render more marked 
the contrast between the Jewish conception of a na- 
tion as a whole, and the heathen view, which re- 
garded a people as a collection of units.” (Eder- 
sheim’s Law and Polity of the Jews. Intro. p. 9.) 
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II, 


The production, distribution and use of wealth 
constitute the most important department of social 
life, and, therefore, the chief concern of religion. 

The Law brings the use of wealth in its minutest 
detail under the control of religious motives. This 
is the significance of the Tithe. It is introduced as 
an established and well-known institution. It had 
been a tradition from patriarchal times. (Gen. 
14: 20, 28: 22.)* But the uses to which it isto 
be devoted in Israel are peculiar and are carefully 
stated. (Lev. 27: 30-34, Num. 18.) The tithe 
is to be given to the Levites in compensation forthe 
services of the sanctuary. From this income in 
turn they pay a tithe to the priests. Deuteronomy, 
however (12: II-19, 14: 21-29, 26: I-14), assumes 
a tithe that is to be eaten by the offerer himself, 
and simply prescribes the manner in which he is to 
use it. Inthethird year, called the “year of tith- 
ing,’ a tenth is to be stored up at home for the 
relief of the needy. For our purpose it is not neces- 
sary to harmonize these laws.f Their significance 
for us lies in their assertion of the claims of religion 
and of the community life upon the wealth of the 
individual. The tithe did not correspond toa civil 





*NoTe.—Undoubtedly the custom had a more remote origin upon the 
Chaldean ancestors of the race, for tithes both civil and sacred were well 
known among all Semitic, and indeed all ancient nations—China, India, 
Egypt, etc. 

t+Norte.—Evidently they are either independent laws, enacted under dif- 
ferent historical circumstances, or there were two tithes. Against the 
latter assumption it is urged that neither passage intimates the existence 
of another tithe, and that in Deuteronomy the ‘Levite is classed with the 
needy as an object of charity, while if he had already received the first tithe 
his income would have been five times that of the average Israelite. But 
neither of these objections is conclusive. In regard to the whole subject 
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tax; for the early government of Israel was tribal 
and required no revenue; and the king’s income in 
later times was derived from a special tax and con- 
fiscated and conquered lands. It was rather an 
object lesson to teach the claims of religion and the com- 
munity upon all the wealth of the individual. Since the 
worship of Jehovah was the basis of national life, it 
had the first lien upon every citizen’s income. The 
second tithe is peculiar in being used by the indi- 
vidual, but only in a prescribed manner, viz., at the 
central Sanctuary in a feast open to all. It was im- 
possible to dictate the use of all wealth by law; but 
thus the Israelite was taught that even what he spent 
upon self was so to be spent as to strengthen the 
sense of national unity and common brotherhood; 
that private enjoyment is greatest when the whole 





of tithes the Law, as we have seen, assumes much to be known. Ifadouble 
tithe were familiar, it would be in accordance with its usual method to take 
it for granted. Now, ifthe one-fifth tax of Gen. 47: 24, was actually in- 
troduced in Egypt, a double tithe would have been familiar to the Israelites 
for generations, and would have seemed the natural and proper rate; while 
if it be legendary, what can it be but the reflection of general later usage? 
Nor is it true that the Deuteronomist classes the Levite among the needy. 
So soon as named the reason for benevolence to them is apparent; but in 
his case the reason is always expressly named—he has no inheritance, In 
the very passage where he is given so liberal an income, his lack of inheri- 
tance is emphasized in the same words. (Num. 18: 20, 23, 24.) The Levite 
was to share the harvest festival, not because he was a pauper, but for the 
same reason that the New Englander sends a turkey to his pastor as well 
as to his poor neighbor at acai namely, because he has re- 
nounced ordinary industry to serve God. Such liberality to Levi was rea- 
sonable, for that tribe was the organ through which the national organism 
was to fulfill its purpose to be a kingdom of priests. Jehovah would have 
been dishonored hel their support been beggarly. Such meagre and pre- 
carious subsistence is all that the Deuteronomist awards them if he does 
not assume the first tithe. It seems incredible that one who so clearly un- 
derstood their mission, and to their religious added civil duties as judges, 
(17: 8-13), should make them mere recipients of charity. So we incline to 
the assumption of two tithes. 

_In regard to the tithe of the third year, that year was called ‘the year of 
tithing,” surely not because it was the only one of the three in which a 
tithe was demanded, but most appropriately if in that year 30 per cent was 
taken. The heavier such rate appears (though it is no higher than the rate 
of taxation in Turkey to-day) the more appropriate would be the solemn 
assertion that the law had been obeyed. (Deut. 26: 13-15.) But it is not neces- 
sary to decide the question. For our purpose, the use of the tithe is more 
important than its amount. 
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nation rejoices together before God, and not one is 
left out in the cold, lonely, hungry and discon- 
tented. The importance of this lesson in the mind 
of the law-giver may be inferred from the fact that 
one-tenth of the entire national income was to be 
devoted to this annual “Thanksgiving” festival. 

The tithe, however, was only the beginning of the 
demands of the national religion. It claimed also 
first-fruits and firstlings,and encouraged generous 
free-will offerings. In the Mosaic theory, Jehovah 
owned alike land, plants, animals, and man’s own 
living body, and for each demand a rent in kind. 
No one was allowed to follow the dictates of appar- 
ent self-interest in the management of flock, field or 
orchard. The fruit of a tree, for example, might not 
be used by its owner till the fifth year after planting, 
(Lev. 19: 23-25); no great sacrifice, perhaps, yet by 
its very insignificance teaching all the more em- 
phatically that religious considerations were to be 
everywhere supreme. 

The claims upon the time of the Israelites are yet 
more significant. Six days he was to labor; but the 
seventh, however important that day’s labor might 
seem in his farming, he might gather not a stick! If 
the frequency of the Sabbath’s return obscured its 
significance, the various feasts called for a longer 
suspension of industry. If he consoled himself by 
the reflection that though at such periods his own 
labor must cease, yet nature was tirelessly adding to 
his store; every seventh year he was forbidden to 
make use of her productiveness, save as he ate 
her spontaneous increase with the beasts in the field. 
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(Lev. 26: 2-7.) Atleast once in a lifetime two such 
years followed each other in succession, completing 
the cycle: (Lev. 25:-6)(11.)" “Altogether by Sab- 
baths, Feasts and Sabbatic and Jubilee Years, three- 
tenths ofthe time of the Israelite was diverted from 
productive industry. 

Do not these facts,—the cessation of all Gee 
for so large a portion of time, the appropriation of 
more than ten per cent of the national income to 
maintain Priests and Levites in unproductive cere- 
monial labors, and the annihilation of wealth in burnt 
offerings,—prove that the law condemned and sought 
to discourage the production of wealth? 

By no means. In perfectly intelligible ways these 
laws must have increased rather than diminished the 
total production. A weekly rest renews the bodily 
vigor. Holidays give new zest for labor. A fallow 
year restores the fertility of the soil. The necessity 
of providing for the days and years devoted to other 
ends than direct production trained to forethought 
and economy, and thus powerfully stimulated accu- 
mulation. 

Moreover, it is clear that the Law regarded labor 
as no less important than worship. “Six days shalt 
thou /abor and do all thy work” is as positive a com- 
mand as that to rest upon the Seventh. (Ex. 20: 9-10.) 
The Spirit of Jehovah imparts not merely power to 
prophesy, (Num. I!: 26, 29); but also “wisdom, un- 
derstanding and knowledge in all manner of work- 
manship, to devise cunning works, to work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones, 
toset them, and in carving of timber.” (Ex. 31, 3-5.) 


s 
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If wealth was required for the erectionof the sanctu- 
ary, (Ex. 25, 35, 36and 38),it could not be essenti- 
ally evil or profane. 

But the strongest proof that the Law, in its con- 
ception of the purpose of Israel’s life, included rather 
than excluded the production of wealth, is the fact 
that it is from this sphere of temporal results that 
the motives to obedience are drawn. The pun- 
ishment threatened is poverty; the blessing promised 
is abundant wealth. (Deut. 28, etc.) The ideal con. 
dition of Israel as willed by Jehovah is, a holy na- 
tion in a land where there is no scarcity. (Deut. 8.) 

Not that the temptations which riches bring are 
not recognized. “Beware * * lest * * when 
* * all that thou hast is multiplied, thy heart be 
lifted up, and thou forget Jehovah, thy God, * * 
and thou say in thy heart: My power and the might 
of my hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou 
shalt remember Jehovah, thy God, for it zs He that 
giveth thee power to get wealth.” The sin lies not in 
production itself, but in forgetfulness of the truth 
that in production man is dependent upon God. 
This shows the significance of the Manna from an- 
other point of view. In order to make an impression 
enduring to theend of Jewish history, a miracle was 
necessary so stupendous that it could never be for- 
gotten. “He fed thee with manna that He might 
humble thee.” (Deut. 8:2 ff.) It was an object 
lesson, a simplified illustration of the truth that all 
human needs are supplied by Jehovah. He gives 
less obviously but no less really through the ordin- 
ary channels of nature. Apart from His action, hu- 
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man labor is powerless. Inall production man is a 
co-laborer with God. Thus the Israelites were 
trained to an humble dependence which would pre- 
serve from the “pride of riches,” when their herds 
and flocks, their gold and silver and goodly houses, 
were multiplied inthe land of fountains, wheat and 
oil, whose very stones were iron and brass! No 
race has so vividly realized God’s immanence in all 
natural forces. Unless he willfully forgot, none 
could say,in the spirit of the modern Dives: “I 
made my money!” 

What the Law aimed to do, therefore, by these 
apparent restrictions upon production, was not to 
discourage, but to teach the true significance of the 
creation of wealth. Wealth is man’s production as 
the imitator and co-worker of God. Its end is not 
the gratification of appetite, but the adaptation of 
matter to the ends of spirit. Therefore, it is indispen- 
sable that the producer should have sufficient leisure 
to learn these ends. At least from Elisha’s time 
(II Ki. 4: 23), the Sabbath and the New Moon were 
regarded as days set apart for religious instruction. 
At the feast of Tabernacles inthe Sabbatic Year the 
Law was to be read to the entire national assembly, 
“The leisure of the Sabbatic Year was to be im- 
proved in acquiring knowledge of the Divine Law. 
It was not anidle year, but a year of intellectual 
and moral rather than manual occupation.” 
(Lange.) Thus the Mosaic Law regarded the pro- 
duction of wealth, interpreted and interpenetrated 
by religion, as ¢he task through which Israel was to 
accomplish its mission. 


” 
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The Law assumes that the true social ideal is ap- 
proximate equality in the distribution of wealth. 

It emphatically asserts, indeed, the right of pri- 
vate property. ‘Thou shalt not steal.” “Thou 
shalt not covet * * anything that is thy neigh- 
Dore. (Cx. 20-15, 177 Cl. Lev. 19: 11,°135°35=36.) Its 
theory was not that of communism. Nor was it 
swayed by a sentimental sympathy with the weaker. 
“Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor nor 
honor the person of the mighty.” (Lev. 1g: 15, cf. 
Ex. 22:3.) But this very recognition of the rights 
of every man to liberty and property, from the 
standpoint of the Pentateuch, made it the duty of 
the law-giver to recognize and counteract those ten- 
dencies of the industrial organism which concen- 
trate wealth in the hands of the strong and reduce 
the weak to poverty. 

This foundation principle of Israel’s political econ- 
omy, also, was taught by the story of the manna. 
“Jehovah hath commanded: Gather ye every man 
according to his eating; an omer a head, according 
to the number of your persons shall ye take it, every 
man for them that are in his tent. And the children 
of Israel did so, and gathered some less, some more. 
And when they did mete it with an omer, he that 
gathered much had nothing over, and he that gath- 
ered little had no lack.” Not by a miracle, but by 
the simple observance of these rules, every individual 
was secured an equal portion. Some gathered less 
and some more according to the number in his fam- 
ily, but each had had just enough, an omer per head. 
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There was no motive to gather more, for it could 
not be kept. Nor was there a miracle in proportion- 
ing the total supply to the number of the whole peo- 
ple, for some appears to have been left each morning 
to melt inthe sun. (Ex. 16: 16-21.) Thus the re- 
sponsibility for just distribution was put upon Israel. 
But the supply was given in such a way that the ac- 
cidents of difference of ability and opportunity which 
render distribution so unequal when God’s bounty 
comes in the ordinary channels of nature were elim- 
inated; and it was made easily possible to secure 
equality and well-nigh impossible to create inequality. 
Thus was taught the purpose of Divine Love, that of 
food, and therefore of all creature comforts, none 
should have excess, none lack. When Canaan was 
reached, and subsistence through the ordinary means 
of tillage and grazing was resumed, Israel was then 
to apply under more complex and difficult condi- 
tions the same principles: Distribution, not by chance 
and competition, but by love and law. 

That this is not a strained interpretation is proved 
by the fact that the distribution of the manna is the 
inspiration of Agur’s prayer and the petition for “the 
bread of our portion” in the Lord’s Prayer, and is 
explicitly appealed to by Paul in justification of his 
inculcation of a “fellowship” that shall seek “equal- 
ity.” (II Cor. 8: 13-15.) It was manifestly the 
guiding principle of the Mosaic Law. For example, 
the land was distributed in the same manner. “Unto 
these (i. e., the 601,730 families of the twelve tribes, 
just enumerated), the land shall be divided accord- 
ing to the number of the names. To the more thou 
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shalt give the more inheritance, and to the less thou 
shalt give the less inheritance; to every one accord- 
ing to those that were numbered of him shall his in. 
heritance be given. Notwithstanding, the land shall 
be divided by lot.” (Num. 26: 52-54, 33: 54; Josh. 
18: 2-19.) It has been estimated that such a division 
would give to each family, in addition to the use of 
the common pasture lands, fifteen to twenty acres— 
in Palestine, with its fertile soil and genial climate, 
a goodly heritage. That the allotment was to individ- 
uals is clear from the case of Zelophehad’s daughters. 
(Num. 27: 1-11.) Probably quality as well as quan- 
tity was considered; but in estimating the former 
there would naturally be great difficulty. This made 
the assignment by lot essential to fairness. It is as- 
sumed that every Israelite will be a farmer; land is 
secured to each. 

Equal distribution of land, however, is not suffi- 
cient to insure permanent equality. The Mosaic 
Lawis not peculiar in insisting upon original equality 
of distribution; it has been the general custom under 
similar circumstances. Its peculiarity lay in making 
the land thus allotted inalienable. ‘The land shall 
not be sold in perpetuity; for the land is Mine; for 
ye are strangers and sojourners (i. e. tenants) with 
Me, saith Jehovah.” (Lev. 25:23.) In the theory of 
Hebrew Law, land is not private property. No man 
can own it, for none made it.. It belongs to Jehovah, 
the King of the Theocratic State. Every Israelite 
is His tenant. Since land is essential to produc- 
tion as the natural agent, use of land must be 
granted to individuals. But it must be granted, 
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if distribution is to be just, to all, and in allotments 
as nearly equal as possible; and to maintain the 
equality, must be inalienable. To give the syste:n, 
however, the necessary elasticity to meet emergen- 
cies, it was permitted to lease one’s land for a term 
not exceeding fifty years. It was not the land but 
the successive crops that was really sold. (Lev. 
25: 8-34.) The price was therefore proportionate to 
the number of years to the Jubilee. Then the lease 
must terminate, and at the option of the leaser, could 
be terminated at any time by refunding a portion of 
the price proportionate to the years that the lease 
still had to run. A relative possessed the same right 
of redemption as the original owner. Land could 
never permanently depart from a family save bya 
vow to Jehovah. (Lev. 27: 16-25.)* 

In accordance with this theory, all taxes were 
levied directly upon land. The value of this sugges- 
tion to the modern legislator will be noted in a later 
chapter.t For our present purpose, we call atten- 





*NoTe.—Houses in walled cities were not restored at the Jubilee and 
the right of redemption in their case expired ina year, but houses in vil- 
lages and in thecities of the Levites were classed with land. The “sub- 
urbs”’ of the Levites were ‘‘commons’” and could not be leased at all. 

The last passage is interesting, as giving an estimate of the value of 
land, a piece requiring an homer, i, e. 8 bushels to sow, for 50 years, was 
valued at 50 shekels of silver, abcut $27. 

In calculation of the value, interest was ignored. W/e should consider 
the present value of the fiftieth crop less than that of the first; the Law 
estimated all alike. Interest must, however, have unconsciously affected 
the market price, for none would pay full value a generation in advance. 
Hence the rate per annum, in estimating the price, must have approximated 
to the average present value of the successive crops. Since the present 
values of first years are above the average, if the lease was prematurely 
terminated, the lessee made a profit by having obtained the crops of the 
years the lease actually ran, at less than their “present value.’ Thus he 
was compensated for the premature termination of the lease, in accordance 
with be See ot justice inculcated in Lev. 25: 14, “‘Ye shall not wrong one 
another, 


+ Norr.—The Hebrew Land and Tax System closely resembles both 
that introduced into Egypt by Joseph, (Gen. 47: igeey ana the modern 
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tion to the effect of this inalienable tenure upon 
social conditions. So long as those laws were ob- 
served, no Israelite could sink permanently to the 
status of a pauper or even of a wage-worker. Nor 
could wages fall much below the return which a 
man’s labor would bring in independent farming. 
An equal and inalienable inheritance of land, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to prevent all inequality in the 
distribution of wealth. Various causes still tend to 
produce divergence, such as disease, accident and 
differences in ability, industry and morality. Fur- 
thermore, any difference from these causes becomes 
itself a cause of difference. It is most true in the 
sphere of economics that “to him that hath shall be 
given and from him that hath not shall be taken 
even that which he hath.” He whose property has 
fallen below the average, has less than the average 
power of acquiring, and is less able to regain his po- 
sition than he was to retain it. On the other hand, 
he who has acquired more than the average has more 
than the average power of acquiring. There is there- 


“Single-Tax,” but it differed in essential respects from the theory of Henry 
George. Mr. George would grade taxes in proportion to the productiveness 
of land soas to appropriate all the ‘“‘economic rent,” i.e. the relative value 
of the land for either agricultural, manufacturing or commercial purposes, 
as compared with the least productive or least favorably situated land in 
use; the Mosaic Code by taking the same proportion from all left ‘*economic 
rent’? untouched. The ibe Law made an exception of city lots, while 
Mr George attaches especial importance to land in cities, used for trade or 
manufacture. At first sight, the distinction made by the Law would seem 
just, since a city is built Pe man and its value is wholly the product of 
uman labor, unlike agricultural land which no man made. Yet it is evi- 
dent that the value of a city lotis an unearned increment so far as its pri- 
vate owner is concerned. It isnot his improvements, but the growth of the 
community in numbers and power of production, that so enormously in- 
creases its value. The proposal of the Single-taxer to recover this value for 
thecommunity to whom it belongs is perfectly just and in accord with the 
spirit of the Law. That the Hebrew Code recognized neither the existence 
of ‘‘economic rent” nor the value of city lots is due to primitiveness of the 
industrial development for whichit was enacted. It contemplated a purely 
agricultural people, whose cities were merely fortified places of residence. 
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fore a constant gravitation in both directions from 
the line of equality. As a nation grows older, the 
rich zend to grow richer and the poor, poorer. In 
modern legislation, until recently, little has been 
done to counteract the tendency; all has seemed 
designed to throw weights into the descending pan 
of the balance. Not so the Mosaic Code. It sought 
to compensate for every natural or accidental disad- 
vantage by giving a corresponding legal advantage 
to the weaker. Suppose an inclined plane down the 
middle of which iron balls are allowed to roll; if on 
either side there are placed powerful electro-mag- 
nets, scarce a ball will reach the bottom in the mid- 
dle, for if it moves a little to either side it will be 
drawn further by the proportionate strengthening of 
the attraction on that side; but if a row of magnets 
is placed underneath down the centre, every ball 
will be drawn back toward the middle, and few will 
fall far to either side. The former case illustrates 
the tendency of our legislation; the latter the aim of 
the Hebrew Law. 

Let us illustrate this purpose, first by the case of 
what may be called “natural poverty,” i. e. poverty 
due to the death of natural supporters. Provision 
for the ‘widow and the fatherless” was made in the 
tithe of the third year, a share in the national festi- 
val, and the right of gleaning. The last was an ad- 
mirable form of relief, since it preserved self-respect 
by giving opportunity for independent labor. (Deut. 
24: 19-22, Lev. 19:9-10, 23, etc.) Unless their land 
had been “leased,” widows and orphans must have 
had some income from their ancestral estate; and as 
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long as the land laws were observed, this class of 
needy could be amply provided for in the tithe of 
the third year. Oppression of these dependent ones 
was denounced as the worst of crimes. (Ex. 22: 
22-24, Deut. 10:18.) With widows and orphans are 
classed in most of these passages the “strangers,” or 
persons of non-Hebrew descent. They consisted of 
the mixed multitude which accompanied the Israel- 
ites from Egypt, remnants of the Canaanite popu- 
lation incorporated rather than extirpated, captives, 
fugitives and hired servants. In Solomon’s time a 
census showed that they numbered 153,000 males, one- 
tenth of the population. They were doubtless gen- 
erally engaged in industry of some kind, but labored 
under disadvantages from lack of citizenship and 
land. Theirs may for convenience be called “legal 
poverty.” The attitude of the law toward them is 
most remarkable. From the feeling even in Amer- 
ica today towards immigrants, we may judge the 
natural feeling of the Hebrew toward these foreign- 
ers. Yet no term is more constantly associated with. 
appeals to generous sympathy than “stranger and 
sojourner.” Abraham in Canaan, (Gen. 23: 4), and 
Jacob and his sons in Egypt, (47:4), were strangers. 
“Love ye therefore the stranger, for ye were stran- 
gers in the land of Egypt.” (Deut. 10: 18-19.) The 
other reason urged: “Jehovah loveth the stranger 
in giving him food and raiment,” suggestively recalls 
the Arabic legend of Abraham and the Idolater. 
The germ of the whole spirit of the law may be 
found in the Arab’s fidelity tohis guest. But still 
more significant is the fact that the stranger is made 
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a type of Israel’s relation to Jehovah. “Ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me.” (Lev. 25: 23, Ps. 
39:12.) When therefore, generosity toward an un- 
fortunate Israelite is commanded, it is said: “As a 
stranger and sojourner shall he live with thee,” (Lev. 
25: 35) as if there could be no higher kindness. 
elief of “accidental poverty” was also enjoined. 
The formulas used imply a condition comparatively 
rare, as it would be if the Land-laws were strictly 
observed. The prosperous is commanded to ‘“up- 
hold” the impoverished by aid to enable him to 
recover his lost footing in the community. (Lev. 
25: 35-38.) Ifthis aid enabled him to recover pros- 
perity, it was right that he should repay; so it took 
the form of a friendly loan without interest. (Ex. 
22: 26, Lev. 25: 36-38, Deut. 23: 19.) In most cases 
a good harvest within a year or so would set him on 
his feet and enable him to discharge the debt. But 
if his disability became so permanent that years 
passed without his being able to do so, the Law as- 
sumed the impossibility of repayment, and cancelled 
the debt in the Sabbatic Year.* (Deut. 15: 1-11.) 
Many commentators refuse to credit the existence 
of a provision so at variance with our customs and 
prejudices. Keil and Delitzsch say: Not, as Philo 
and the Talmudists claim, a relinquishment, but a 
lengthening of the term. As the land is allowed to 
lie fallow, (OW) in the Sabbatic Year, so is the 


*Note.—The Sabbatic, not seventh year after the loan; for (1.) In Deut. 
31: 10, this fixed year is called ‘tthe year of Release.” (2.) In 15:9, the 
possibility of the loan’s being sought when the Year of Release is at hand 
isimplied. (3.) The language implies a general custom at a fixed time, 
whereas, if it were the seventh year after the loan, there would be no 
uniformity, 
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debt to lie unclaimed, (U2); for of course if he 
could not cultivate his land, the debtor could have 
nothing wherewith to pay. A foreign debtor might 
be compelled to pay because his farming went onas 
usual.” Lange comments: ‘Release, i.e. only for 
one year. The Law did not destroy obligations, but 
only aimed to protect the poor and unfortunate. 
This interpretation is now almost universally ac- 
cepted. But Keil’s argument from Ex. 23: 11, is 
not valid, being an appeal from one figurative mean- 
ing to another: “to cast out’ land, and to “‘cast out” 
a debt do not necessarily mean the same thing, for 
the verb receives a different shade of meaning from 
the object. Nor is the expression for time the same 
in the two passages; in Ex. 23: 11, it is ‘the seventh 
year,” i. e. during the year; in Deut. 15: 1, it is “at 
the end of seven years.” Both Davies and Robinson 
give the meaning of COW as “cast out, release, 
or cancel.’’ Moreover, if all that is meant is that 
the creditor could not demand payment during the 
Sabbatic Year, much ado is made about little. In- 
terest was never taken; hence, this year could not 
be distinguished by relief from that burden; the 
sole difference was that the debtor could not be 
dunned! Now if this were all, if after the Sabbatic 
Year the creditor had as much right to recover pay- 
ment as before, would the exhortation of vs. 5-11 
have been necessary? “Beware that there is not a 
base thought in thine heart, saying, The Seventh 
Year, the year of Release is at hand, and thine eye 
be evil against thy brother and thou shalt give him 
naught. Thou shalt surely give him andthine heart 
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shall not be grieved when thou givest unto him.” 
All this implies something hard for covetous 
human nature, something more than “a simple 
lengthening of the term.” The whole spirit of the 
passage favors the interpretation of the Talmud. 
The loan from the first is treated not as an invest- 
ment, but asagift. Its purpose is to benefit not the 
lender, but the borrower. The object of the law is 
explicitly stated to be the prevention of poverty, 
(15:4). Its aim is to “protect the poor and needy,” 
even by destroying obligations if need be; nay, 
rather, the paramount obligation is made that of all 
the members of the community to help one another. 
The whole nation was to be one mutual insurance 
company. “It was incumbent uponIsraelto show 
itself a nation more ready than others to follow the 
counsels of the higher life, a nation whose members 
willingly sacrificed the advantages of the lower to 
the higher good of the whole.” (Ewald.) Such an 
intense community life would naturally bring the 
prosperity which is promised as the result of this 
law, (15: 5-6). We must therefore accord with the 
conclusion of a recent Jewish writer: “Carefully 
surveying all the passages, pondering them in con- 
nection with the circumstances of Canaan, keeping 
in mind the aims of the Mosaic Law, I think that 
the traditional conception of the Release Year, as 
meaning a total and absolute extinction of all debts 
is the correct one.”* (R. Maurice Fluegel, “Spirit of 


*NoTE.—On p. 96-7, he adds the interesting information that the 
Release was abolished by Hillel, the Elder, ‘‘because Judea was no longer 
independent,” and because he saw “‘the peoples’ hesitation in lending 
money.”’ Similarly interest was permitted by regarding the creditor as the 
partner of the debtor. 
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Hebrew Legislation,” p. 87.) And have we not the 
interpretation of a far higher Authority? Does not 
Christ interpret the spirit of this law when He says: 
“Tf ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, 
what thank have ye? For sinners lend to sinners to 
receive as much again, =~ *: * * But do good 
and lend, hoping for nothing again.” (Lk. 6: 34-35.) 

The Mosaic Code also recognized ¢he relations of 
dependence into which inability or misfortune may 
bring men, and made them means not of aggrandiz- 
ing the strong, but of assisting the weak. These rela- 
tions were twofold, wage dependence and clientage. 
Under the Hebrew land system, as noted above, 
wage workers must have consisted chiefly of foreign- 
ers. To one dependent upon daily earnings,prompt 
payment is important; while the employer himself, 
knowing no such necessity, is apt to be remiss. 
Daily payment of all employes, Hebrew or foreign, 
is therefore commanded. (Deut. 24: 14-15.) 
Neglect of this enactment is classed with oppression 
and robbery. (Lev. 19: 13.) In the same spirit, 
keeping a garment as a pledge over night is forbid- 
den. (Ex. 22: 25-7.) But it was recognized that 
an Israelite might lose his independence even more 
completely. A thief, unable to make restitution, 
was “sold.” (Ex. 22:3.) A creditor, it is, perhaps, 
implied in the word “exact” (Deut. 15: 2) might 
have his debtor “sold” to discharge the debt. And 
occasionally a man, by stress of misfortune, might 
be compelled to “sell” himself. This could hardly 
occur unless he had previously unavailingly “sold,” 
i. e. leased, his land. But the relation into which an 
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Israelite, in these cases, came, it is expressly stated, 
was not slavery. (Lev. 25: 39.) Slavery was for- 
bidden on the same ground as absolute sale of land, 
viz. both land and people belong to Jehovah. His 
ownership of Israel was acquired by the deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage. Therefore the period 
of clientage (for this is the proper term for the re- 
lation), like the lease of land, was limited, according 
to Lev. 25, by the Jubilee, according to Ex. and 
Deut. by the seventh year. In the latter pas- 
sages, it is provided that the client by a public 
act, legally proved to be voluntary, at the termina- 
tion of the seventh year, might make the relation 
permanent. Leviticus, on the other hand, recognizes 
no continuation of servitude after the Jubilee, and 
the proclamation of universal liberty and the return 
of every man to his family inheritance expressly ex- 
cludes it. These passages can be harmonized only 
by interpreting “forever” in Deut. 15 and Ex. 21, 
[a2 literally “for a hidden or indefinite 
time,” “‘a lifetime,’”—as meaning “to the end of the 
Jubilee cycle.” Butthe nature, is more important 
than the duration, ofthe relation. Sincethe Israelite, 
like his land, is sold only for a term of years, the 
price is really merely his wages “capitalized” and 
paid in advance; “according to the time of a hired 
servant shall he be with him.” (Lev. 25: 50.) 
From a foreign patron, he or any relative had the 
right of redemption. When dismissed, moreover, 
he was to be sent away, not empty-handed, but lib- 
erally furnished out from flock, threshing floor and 
wine press, in grateful recollection of the presents 
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made to the Israelites departing from Egypt. ( Deut. 
15; 12-18, cf. Ex. 12: 35-36.) The last verse of this 
passage contains a difficult phrase whose true inter- 
pretation throws a flood of light upon the spirit of 
Hebrew clientage. “It shall not seem hard unto 
thee, when thou lettest him go free from thee; for to 
the double of the hive of a hireling hath he served thee 
six years.” The usual interpretation appears to be: 
“Do not feel loath to let him go, for he has been of 
twice the value of a hired servant to you,” or “has 
served thee twice as long,” three years, apparently, 
being the term of contract with a hired servant. 
(Is. 16:14.) This would seem rather a reason for 
desire to keep him. While it is true that a client, 
by reason of identification with his patron’s inter- 
ests, constant presence on the estate, and long 
familiarity with his duties, would be more valuable 
than hired help; yet “hire,” (nev), cannot mean the 
profit of the employer; and throughout the passage 
emphasis is laid upon the interests, not of the 
stronger, but of the weaker. Both here and in Lev. 
2s the law of clientage is associated with provisions 
regarding loans, release of debts, etc. The phrases 
used are the same employed in connection with the 
latter: “If thy brother be waxen poor,” “as a 
stranger and sojourner,” etc. (Cf. Lev. 25: 55 with 
25: 39-40; Deut. 15: 7-8, with 15: 13-14, 15: 10, with 
15:18.) The true meaning of -v. 18 is apparent when 
we recognize that vs. 16-17 form a digression, and 
that 18 refers back to vs. 13-15, which enjoin liberal 
presents at departure. These presents, of course, 
were given in addition to food, care and wages paid 
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in advance. The natural interpretation, therefore, 
is: ‘‘It shall not seem hard unto thee that for 
double the wages of a hireling he has served thee, etc., 
and (i. e. if thou art thus whole-heartedly generous), 
Jehovah will bless thee in all that thou doest.” In 
view of this passage, and of the provisions contem- 
plating the desire of the client to remain, and giving 
him the privilege of terminating his clientage at any 
time by running away, when it was assumed that he 
had just cause, and every Israelite’s home became 
his asylum, (Deut. 23: 15-16*), it is apparent that 
Hebrew clientage was an institution designed to 
benefit the client rather than the patron. In every 
community abilities differ. Some are fitted to man- 
age capital and superintend industry. Others, 
through nature, accident or fault, sink to the posi- 
tion of laborers, doing what others plan and direct, 
receiving in some form or other provision for their 
daily needs in return for their labor. Between the 
lot of the Hebrew client and that of the modern 
wage-worker the comparison is not altogether favor- 
able to the latter. There wasa direct personal in- 
terest,a responsibility for the physical and moral 
welfare of the client, which the modern employer 
usually shirks, aiming to get labor at the lowest 
market price, and after paying this minimum wage, 
feeling no further responsibility for his “hands.” 
Moreover, the client had, as the average employe 
has not, the stimulating assurance that he or his 

*In the case of a client, honesty would require some arrangement for the 


refunding to the patron of the wages paidin advance to the runaway, and 
the uniform fairness of the law warrants us in assuming such a provision. 


¢ 
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family would ultimately return to independent in- 
dustry upon their own landed estate. 

It was only the Israelite that was protected from 
permanent slavery. The foreigner might be made a 
bond-man. But it must be remembered that except 
in the matter of release, slaves enjoyed all the priv- 
ileges of clients. His master was put to death for 
killing him, and the slave freed for minor injuries. 
(Hix) 21: 20; 21;220-27, cl. Lev.24: 17.) He had the 
same right of asylum (Deut. 23: 15) and shared in 
the Feasts. (Ex. 12: 44,etc.) Nor can any argument 
for modern slavery be drawn from Hebrew prece- 
dent. For the major premise in the argument for 
the right of Hebrews to freedom, viz., that “all who 
belong to Jehovah, because He has redeemed them 
from servitude, must be free,” abolishes all slavery 
when the Christian revelation adds the minor: “All 
men are Jehovah’s, redeemed by a more glorious de- 
liverance from worse than Egyptian bondage!” 

We naturally inquire the probable effect of these 
remarkable laws. The problem before society is 
this: How relieve poverty without encouraging 1? 
Charity destroys self-respect and trains to content- 
ment in semi-dependence. The Hebrew relief sys- 
tem avoided these vices of charity to a remarkable 
degree. To receive aid commanded by law in the 
name of national brotherhood was no disgrace. The 
degradation of hopeless poverty was excluded. The 
worst that could happen to any was to become a 
temporary client, while ultimate return to inde- 
pendence on his own landed estate was assured. On 
the other hand, note the effect upon the unworthy, 
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At first the law gave every man the benefit of the 
doubt and helped by loans and release of debts. 
But Deut. 15:1 implies that in ordinary yearsa cred- 
itor might exact a debt, and this must have been 
done by proving before a judge that the man was 
able to repay or that his inability was due to his own 
fault. In such case it is possible that a man might 
be compelled to “sell” his land to pay the debt. 
Such a loss would ordinarily bring a man to ‘his 
senses, and rouse him to industry in order to recover 
his position as a freeholder. But if hewerea ne’er- 
do-well, falling again into debt, he would be com- 
pelled to “sell” himself. Then for at least seven 
years he would be forced to earn his own living and 
contribute his labor to the needs of society. By 
this wholesome discipline he might be cured of his 
faults, or at least hischildren would be trained to in- 
dustry, and profit by his warning example when they 
finally returned to their family estate. Or suppose 
that the man were a spendthrift. Under our laws he 
could run through with everything and leave his 
children penniless. Under the Mosaic, he could 
realize only the value of his land for a term of years, 
fifty at the most, which he might waste and suffer 
the consequences, but he could not impair the ulti- 
mate heritage of his children. They suffered enough 
with him to learn to shun his vices. 

Butwhat would be the effect upon the prosperous? 
Accumulation of wealth in certain forms was ex- 
cluded. Except as the nation conquered new terri- 
tory, none could increase his landed estate. It was 
violation of thelaw to “add house to house and field 
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to field.’ While the use of wealth as capital was not 
forbidden by the prohibition of interest, which ap- 
plied, as we have seen, to loans sought to relieve need; 
the fact is that the function of capital was yet unrecog- 
nized. The wealthy are either landlords or capital- 
ists; for neither was place provided under the law. 
The only forms in which wealth could be accumu- 
lated were flocks and herds, stores of grain, houses 
in cities, furniture, clothing, jewels and precious 
metals. 

But in proportion to his ability, obligations were 
laid upon the prosperous. He was liable to be called 
upon for loans to the unfortunate which yielded no 
profit and might become absolute loss, yet which he 
was forbidden to refuse. Triennially he must pay 
the poor tithe, and at every harvest allow the needy 
to glean his fields and orchards. Such obligations 
enforced by legal process would have been unendur- 
able. But it must be remembered that the Mosaic 
Law was enforced by religious motives. Notwitha 
human official, but with Jehovah Himself did the 
prosperous have todo. He was not stripped of his 
riches, but taught how to use them under the inspir- 
ation of faith and patriotism so as to occupy the en- 
viable position of a public benefactor and the gener- 
ous patron of clients. Even if these provisions did 
discourage accumulation to some extent, it may be 
argued that the natural acquisitiveness of the He- 
brew—and of the ambitious in all races, for that 
matter!--needed the curb rather than the spur! 

Thus it is evident that the Hebrew Law was en- 
acted in the interests of the weaker, and sought to 
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check competition and to set limits to the resulting 
inequality. Is this purpose anywhere stated? We 
are not surprised to find a direct declaration of it in 
connection with the most remarkable of its provis- 
ions, The Release of Debts. (Deut. 15: 4.) The 
translations of this verse are various. ‘‘Whatsoever 
of thine is with thy brother, thine hand shall release. 
Howbeit there shall be no poor with thee,” (R. V.); 
“release, save when there is no poor with thee,” 
(A. V. and margin R. V.); or “release that there 
may be no poor with thee,” (Mar. A. V.). The He- 
brew phrase, ("> P=) occurs in only four other pas- 
sages, (Num. 13: 28, Jud. 4:9, 2 Sam. 12: 14,and Amos 
g: 8.) Inevery case it corrects the previous state- 
ment by introducing a consideration upon the other 
side. So here, in opposition to the natural objec- 
tions to the release of debts, is opposed the consid- 
eration that its purpose or result will be the preven- 
tion of poverty. If we translate asa promise (with 
R. V.), it is flatly contradicted by verse I1, “the poor 
shall never cease out of the land.” If we make it a 
condition, ‘‘save when, &c.” (A. V.), verse II again 
makes the limitation meaningless. A clause of pur- 
pose would best suit the context; cases of poverty will 
always occur, (11), and for this reason friendly loans 
will be necessary; but if these loans are made gen- 
erously and promptly, they will accomplish their 
purpose and the poverty will disappear, because 
Jehovah will reward this mutual helpfulness with 
such prosperity that the nation’s wealth, thus distrib- 
uted, will abundantly suffice forall. (Vs.4-6.) In other 
words, Israelis to be a mutual insurance company, in 
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which every citizen is to be guaranteed against pov- 
erty. So whether *2 OPS can introduce a final 
clause or not, purpose is expressed logically if not 
grammatically. This interpretation is that of the 
best authorities. “With the consistent administra- 
tion of the Law of Jubilee, a class wholly without 
property would have been impossible, agreeably to 
what is proposed as the problem of the Theocratic 
life, (Deut. 15:4), that there should be no poor per- 
son in Israel.” (Oehler’s O. T. Theology, § 107.) 
Keil paraphrases: ‘Thou needest not remit the 
debts of foreigners; thou hast only to take care that 
there be no poor man with thee.” Lange says that 
the clause holds before Israel “the ideal of this 
blessed national condition as willed by Jehovah.” 

“NO POOR WITH THEE,’ therefore, is the ideal which 
inspires and explains the unique provisions of the 
Mosaic Code. It stands alone as a Code avowedly 
designed NOT TO PROTECT PROPERTY, BUT TO PREVENT 
POVERTY! 


The laws contained in the Pentateuch, whenever 
and however compiled, were designed for an ancient 
and oriental people and adapted to their peculiar 
civilization. They are neither a model for the mod- 
ern legislator, nor moral law binding on the individ- 
ual Christian. Their value lies in the suggestiveness 
of the principles they embody. This seems too ev- 
ident to require statement; but it is often over- 
looked. 

These laws are economically defective in recog- 
nizing but one industry, agriculture. Such a code 
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must either be outgrown, or fetter progress, to which 
varied industry is necessary. If the premises of 
Chap. I are correct, to check progress is a moral 
and religious as well as an economical mistake, It 
is no accident, then, that Mosaism has been super- 
seded by that mighty faith which has inspired our 
progressive Western civilization. 

The seemingly inadequate provision for the en- 
forcement of laws so repugnant to human nature, 
has already been explained by the Theocratic gov- 
ernment which is assumed. But even as enforced 
by Providence, the system failed. There is no his- 
torical evidence that it was ever enforced as a whole. 
This raises the query whether Paul is not right in 
his paradoxical assertion that the Law was given by 
God not to remove, but to reveal sin. It certainly 
makes us realize with new vividness how opposed is 
human nature to a truly religious and moral use of 
wealth, and how inadequate the best social system 
will prove without a change of human nature itself. 
As we saw in the beginning of this chapter, the Law 
was the standard by which Prophet and Psalmist 
weighed and found wanting the social life of Israel. 

But when men are changed by Christ, they need 
the Law no longer, only in the sense that its spirit 
now controls them. That spirit is to guide both 
Christian individual and Christian state. The indi- 
vidual will recognize that wealth is God-given, and 
therefore to be held subject to His claims, and made 
an instrument and element of personal and national 
holiness by such unselfish use that none may have 
excess and none lack. The state will recognize the 
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equal and inalienable right of each and every citizen 
to the land as the indispensable agent of production; 
provide complete insurance against need; in every 
relation step in to secure equal advantage to the 
weaker; in short, make its am: NOT TO PRO- 
TECT PROPERTY, BUT TO PREVENT POV- 
ERTY! 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘ RIGHTEOUSNESS AS A MiGHTy STREAM,” OR THE 
TEACHINGS OF THE PROPHETS. 


“But Justice shineth bright 
In dwellings that are dark and dim with smoke, 
And honors life law-ruled, 
While gold-decked houses conjoined with hands defiled, 
She, with averted eyes, 
Hath left, and draweth near to holier things, 
Nor worships might of wealth, 
If counterfeit its praise.” —/ESCHYLUS, 


Hebrew Prophecy originated in a form of religious 
frenzy. In the dark days of anarchy and foreign 
domination, before the deliverances wrought by Saul 
and David, the popular faith in Jehovah as God of 
Israel, revived by the Philistine oppression, but lack- 
ing as yet a worthy leader for a war of independ- 
ence, found vent in abnormal expressions of high- 
strung religious feeling, not unlike those of modern 
dervishes. Bands of men with pipe and drum went 
about the country, carried away by such intense and 
sombre enthusiasm, that they, and even spectators, 
seemed to lose their personality under the sway of 
supernatural influence. But Hebrew Prophecy was 
destined to be more than one of ‘those mechanical 
types of hysterical religion so common in the Ori- 
ent’’* Its significance lay in the fact that it gave 
expression to the growing fervor of faith in Jehovah 
as God of Israel. Revival of faith always precedes 
and makes possible a revival of national sentiment. 


*En. Brit., Art. ‘Prophets.”’ 
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So when the first burst of excitement passed, the 
prophets became a permanent order representing 
the national religious consciousness. In time they 
absorbed the functions of the more ancient “seers” 
as the recognized organ of Divine revelation. Very 
early they displayed that characteristic which differ- 
entiates them fromall heathen enthusiasts and sooth- 
sayers, the consciousness that they were called to be 
moral censors in national affairs. Gad and Nathan 
alone dared to rebuke the moral lapses of David, 
who as King, according to ancient conception, was 
amenable to no human authority. Ahijah, in holy 
wrath at the sins of Solomon’s reign, instigated Jere- 
boam to take advantage of the disaffection of the 
northern tribes to rend the larger part of the king- 
dom from Solomon’s successor. Another prophet, 
in turn, rebuked the usurper, when in order 
to secure his power, he struck a deadly blow at the 
unity of the national religion. As each dynasty suc- 
cessively disappointed the prophetic party, they pre- 
dicted its overthrow by Divine wrath, and thus hast- 
ened its fall. They might have degenerated into 
politicians and revolutionists, had not the reign of 
Ahab brought a life and death struggle with Baal 
worship. By Elijah’s act of sublime faith at Carmel 
the victory was won, and his successor, Elisha, be- 
came “the power behind the throne,” “the chariots 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” So soon as 
strong enough, the prophetic party swept out of 
power the irresolute house of Ahab by the fanatical 
zeal of Jehu. Under his successors, Jehovah worship 
was supreme, but quickly degenerated into formal- 
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ism divorced from morality, while the prophetic or- 
der, now all-powerful, became so tainted with pro- 
fessionalism and self-seeking as to justify the sneer 
of Amaziah, priest of Bethel, ‘‘Flee thee away to 
Judah and there eat bread and prophesy!” and to 
explain the indignant denial of Amos that he had 
any connection with it. (Am. 7: 10-15.) With the 
Herdman of Tekoa a new type of prophecy appears. 
Its literary form is its most obvious, but not its most 
important characteristic. It took a new attitude to- 
ward the chosen people. Instead of seeking sternly 
but hopefully to reform the nation, Amos pronounced 
it utterly corrupt and doomed to destruction. He 
did not deny the ancient creed, but drew from it a 
novel inference: ‘You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth, therefore I will visit upon you 
all your iniquities.” (3: 2.) The ideals of the proph- 
ets had risen while the national morality had been 
sinking under the temptations of prosperity; for the 
sake of those ideals the nation had been chosen; 
now, for their sake, it was to be shattered. 

The prophets of Judah took up the work where 
the prophets of Israel laid it down. Isaiah, to be 
sure, was a patriot and statesman. But though he 
held that for the present the interests of righteous- 
ness demanded the preservation of Jerusalem, like 
Amos, he recognized that the nation had so hope- 
lessly fallen below the ideal of social righteousness 
that it must ultimately perish, its mission being ac- 
complished through a purified remnant. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel were eye-witnesses of the national doom 
which their predecessors had predicted, and brought 
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home to the individual conscience sense of responsi- 
bility for the violation of the essential conditions of 
social welfare. ‘The Great Unknown” (Isa. 40-66) 
had the joyful mission of re-awakening faith in 
Jehovah as the One True God, and of predicting the 
re-establishment of a righteous and glorious com- 
monwealth upon the basis of this sublime faith. 
The fulfillment under Ezra was meager and disap- 
pointing. The new state was based upon fanatical 
devotion to the “Law” rather than a spiritual faith. 
In the bitter struggle with poverty involved in the 
attempt to restore a devastated land, the ideals of 
the returning exiles faded and they sank to sordid 
living and neglect of religion. From these sins, 
Zechariah, Haggai and Malachi roused them to com- 
plete the Temple and maintain its worship But so 
unworthy was the nation of its hopes that in their 
preaching again, the early conception of the “Day 
of Jehovah,” bringing long-delayed judgment and 
the final separation of righteous and wicked, looms 
up in the future. 

It should not be overlooked, moreover, that per- 
haps the greatest work of the prophetic order was 
done by anonymous writers in recording and inter- 
preting the history of Israel and Judah. To see 
God’s hand in the past was as much the work of the 
prophet as to rebuke the sins of the present or state 
the principles that will determine the future. The 
three are one. 

This resume makes clear the scope and nature of 
the contributions of the prophets to social ethics. 
They judge and find wanting the social life of Israel, 
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by those social principles which, previously or sub- 
sequently, were embodied in the legal code of the 
Pentateuch. : 

Their fundamental principle is the same as that of 
the Law: Faith in the true God is the only enduring 
basis of society. 

Under all mutations of form this thought persists. 
David’s faith that Jehovah gives him power to over- 
throw the enemies of Israel, Elijah’s challenge to 
the worshipers of Baal, Amos’ appeal to seek not 
ceremonies but “Him that maketh the Pleiades and 
Orion,” Isaiah’s “If ye will not believe, surely ye 
shall not be established,” and Zechariah’s “Not by 
might nor by power but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah,” 
are but a few of the variations of this one unchang- 
ing theme. Apart from revival of faith, the proph 
ets have no hope of social regeneration. The ideal 
state which they predict will only thus be estab- 
lished. The King whose reign shall usher in the 
triumph of righteousness is He upon whom rests the 
seven-fold Spirit of Jehovah. Men will cease to 
“hurt and destroy” only when the “earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of Jehovah as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

The thesis is demonstrated by the prophetic inter- 
pretation of history. The prophets who wrote the 
books of Samuel and Kings show how the revival of 
faith under Samuel and David delivered Israel from 
the Philistine yoke, and in two generations trans- 
formed the scattered, jealous, semi-barbarous tribes 
into a united, civilized and powerful kingdom. The 
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weakening of the national religion by Solomon’s in- 
troduction of foreign deities resulted in disruption. 
Jeroboam showed his political shrewdness as well as 
his treason to the unity of Israel by establishing a 
separate cultus for the northern kingdom. The 
weakness of Israel in its struggle with Syria was the 
natural result of the almost complete extinction of 
its own religion before Baal worship in the reign of 
Ahab. The recovery was slow, but when Jehovah 
worship finally triumphed, the nation, effete and 
nearly exhausted though it was, rose to the culmina- 
tion of its power under Jeroboam II. Lapse into 
luxury, oppression and idolatry was followed by 
quick extinction. In like manner, the prosperity of 
Judah ebbed and flowed according to the laxity or 
fidelity ofherkings. The Captivity followed the apos- 
tasy of Jehoahaz and his weak successors. The re- 
turn was made possible by the sublime faith incul- 
cated by the “Second Isaiah.” 

The significance of the fierce intolerance of the 
Prophets is thus explained. National unity being 
conditioned upon faith, they regard all idolatry as 
treason. The characteristics of their conception of 
Jehovah made all compromise impossible. Heathen 
deities were imaginary beings; Jehovah is the One 
True God: in Him alone could there be any real 
foundation for national life. They were immoral, or 
at least unmoral; He, the God of righteousness: 
therefore, worship of Him alone could hold men to 
the conduct necessary to the weifare of society. 
They were many; He, One: only a common faith in 
Him could give national unity. They were finite 
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and local; He, the Infinite Creator: therefore, by faith 
in Him alone could the union of all mankind into one 
empire be attained. Such a world empire, Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece and Rome in turn 
tried to establish by force of arms: but the Prophets 
are right, such attempts are absurd; only upon the 
foundation of a universal religion.can a universal so- 
ciety be established. 

Enlightened by this truth, the Prophets outgrew 
the narrow particularism of Israel. The law that so- 
cial welfare depends upon right relations to God ap- 
plies to all nations. Amos was the first to state the 
law in universal terms: “Are ye not as the children 
of the Ethiopians unto Me, O children of Israel? 
saith Jehovah. Havel not brought up Israel out ofthe 
land of Egypt and the Philistines from Caphtor, and 
the Syrians from Kir? Behold the eyes of Jehovah 
are upon the sinful nation, and I will destroy it from 
off the face of the earth.” (Am.g:7-8.) This is the 
fundamental principle of a true philosophy of his- 
tory. No nation can exist without some form of re- 
ligion. The type of its religion will determine its 
character and destiny. The idolatry and sensuality 
of all heathen religions made them inadequate as a 
social life principle, and they have disappeared be- 
fore that spiritualand unifying faith, which, springing 
out of the anticipations of the Hebrew Prophets and 
preserved by the “remnant” of Israel, has created 
our “Western Civilization.” 
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The Prophets, in harmony with the Law, maintain: 
“The only true worship of Jehovah ts right conduct.” 
All religions have more or less consciously a social 
function: it is the glory of the Prophets that they, 
first and foremost, assert that the chief function of re- 
ligion ts to make possible a true social life by enforcing 
right conduct between man aud man. 

They insist no less strenuously upon the true 
worship of God, than upon the worship of the true 
God. Men err as greatly regarding the mode as in 
regard to the odject of their worship. Naturally in- 
dolent, they adopt the method that seems. easiest,— 
simply to tell God that they worship Him! Finding 
it hard to grasp spiritual realities, they lay hold of 
external symbolic acts. The symbol, because defi- 
nite and tangible, absorbs more and more the atten- 
tion. Hence, religion in all its forms,—ethnic, 
Hebrew and Christian,—tends to become a system 
of outward ceremonies. It is probably never main- 
tained, indeed, that these ceremonies are ends in 
themselves; but it may very plausibly be argued that 
the essential thing to preserve society is to sustain 
the sanctions of religion by scrupulous observance of 
rites, and that their application to social conduct 
may safely. be left to instinct and unconscious influ- 
ence. But the Prophets recognized that formal wor- 
ship may and does often go hand in hand with cov- 
etousness, injustice and all the vices so fatal to 
society. They saw that the formal expression of 
faith does not prove its sincerity. While true wor- 
ship is the highest act of which man is capable; the 
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symbolic action, divorced from the spirit, is the most 
useless and contemptible of human performances. 
“How make God a living reality?” is the problem of 
religion. The Prophets answer: By acting as if it 
were areality! By basing every deed, not upon self- 
ish whims or cowardly fears, but upon the eternal 
axioms of right! Life to themis as simple asa propo- 
sition in geometry: “To the Law and to the Testi- 
mony! If they speak not according to this word, 
surely there is no morning for them!” (Is. 8: 20.) 

Such obedience transcends in importance any rite. 
“Hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? Behold 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams!” (I Sam. 15:22.) When men per- 
sist in magnifying the ceremony to the neglect of 
morality, the Prophets are compelled to take anatti- 
tude of opposition to the forms of worship. Amos 
says in the name of Jehovah: 

“T hate, I despise your feasts. 

“And I will take no delight in your solemn assem- 
blies. 

“Yea, though ye offer Me your burnt offerings and 
meat offerings, 

“T will not accept them; 

“Neither will I regard 

“The peace offerings of your fat beasts! 

“Take thou away from Me the noise of thy songs; 

“For I will not hear the melody of thy viols! 

“But let judgment roll down as waters, 

“And righteousness as a mighty stream!” (Am. 


5: 21-24.) 
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No sacrifices, however lavish, not even human vic- 
tims, can take the place of simple morality. ‘“‘Where- 
with shall I come before Jehovah, 

“And bow myself before the high God? 

“Shall I come before Him with burnt offerings, 

“With calves of a year old? 

“Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 

“Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

“Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 

“The fruit of my body, for the sin of my soul? 

“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 

“And what doth Jehovah require of thee, 

“But to do justly, and love mercy, 

“And to walk humbly with thy God!” (Mi. 6:6-8, 
cf. Is. 66: 2-3.) 

It is only when Jehovah is thus served that the na- 
tion can be permanently established. “We have a 
strong city; 

“Salvation will He appoint for walls and bulwarks. 

“Open ye the gates, 

“That the righteous nation which keepeth truth 
may enter in!” (Is. 26: 1-2.) 

But though the Prophets succeeded to a degree in 
maintaining the worship of Jehovah, they found it 
impossible to secure obedience to His laws of social 
righteousness. In the time of Amos, for example, 
the cult of Jehovah seemed to have been established 
without a rival. It is not idolatry, but licentiousness, 
covetousness and oppression that fill the Prophet 
with despair. Not that there has been no moral prog- 
ress. The fact is that the ideal of the Prophets 
rose faster than its realization in national life. In- 
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humanity in war such as Samuel commanded in the 
name of Jehovah, (ISam. 15: 3),and David practiced 
without scruple, (II Sam. 12:31), is denounced by 
Amos. (Am. 1:3, 6,13, etc.) Like new wine fer- 
menting in old bottles, the moral idealism of the 
Hebrew religion ultimately shattered the very na- 
tional life inwhich ithad beennurtured. But by losing 
its life, Israel found it. Perishing as a state, it be- 
came a universal religion. Forfeiting Palestine, it 
won the world! As De Laveleye truly says in “So- 
cialism of Today,” “It was from Judea that there 
arose the most persistent protest against in- 
equality, and the most ardent aspirations after jus- 
tice that have ever raised humanity out of the actual 
into the ideal. We feelthe effect still. Itis thence 
has come the leaven of revolution which still moves 
the world!” 


Ill. 


The Prophets regard the use of wealth as the most 
important sphere of right conduct. 

Next to idolatry it is unrighteousness in this re- 
spect that is most constantly and sternly denounced. 
Inthe characterization of the righteous and the wicked 
in Ez. 18, for example, one-half of the traits men- 
tioned in each of the contrasted descriptions concern 
the use of wealth. The same sins evoke the eloquent 
indignation of Is. 58. 

“Cry aloud, spare not; lift up thy voice like a 
trumpet! 


“And declare unto my people their transgres- 
sion! * <* * “* 
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‘Behold, in the day of your fast ye find your own 
pleasure, re 

“And oppress all your laborers. (Mar. R. V.) * * * 

“Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 

“To loose the bonds of wickedness, 

“To undo the bands of the yoke, 

“And to let the oppressed go free, 

“And that ye break every yoke? 

“Ts it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 

“And that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house? 

“When thou seest the naked, that thou cover him, 

“And that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
Rech. =) 

“If thou take away from the midst of thee the 
yoke, 

“The putting forth of the finger and speaking 
wickedly, 

“And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, 

“And satisfy the afflicted soul,— 

“Then shall thy light rise in darkness, 

“And thine obscurity be as the noon-day!” 

Of these problems of wealth, the Prophets took 
no narrow view. As Pres. W. R. Harper has forcibly 
said: “There would seem to be no modern question 
of social science which was not suggested to him. 
In his day there were monopolies and he finds it 
necessary tospeak of them. In his day the depend- 
ent classes were ill treated by the wealthy; this 
too receives his attention. * * The Prophets 
were close observers, and their observations must 
be taken into account in any effort of modern times 
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to settle social problems.” (Biblical World, Nov. 
1893.) 

We will classify the utterances of the Prophets 
regarding Wealth under three heads. They de- 
nounce alike, Unrighteous Acquisition; Unrighteous 
Use ; and Sordid Meanness. 


I. 


Like natural forces, man seeks the line of the 
least resistance. In the acquisition of wealth, 
his aim is therefore the maximum return with 
the least exertion. Since Nature strictly exacts 
proportionate labor for all value yielded, in produc- 
tion this aim only stimulates skill and invention. 
But though Nature cannot be cheated, men can be! 
To the strong, the line of least resistance is exploi- 
tation of the weak by force or cunning. In lawless 
times, open robbery; under forms of law, slavery, 
class legislation and perversion of justice; in ordi- 
nary business, dishonesty, adulteration and pitiless 
use of every advantage,—all are but varying forms 
of the same effort to get at others’ expense, the most 
universal and persistent sin of mankind! 

To the Prophets, the typical example of exploita- 
tion by force is the robber-nation, Assyria, Asshur 
did not conquer in order to incorporate into an 
organized empire. His campaigns were raids for 
booty ona gigantic scale. This explains the terror 
of his name, the barbaric splendor of his prosperity 
and the rapidity of his fall. Isaiah accurately de- 
scribes the Assyrian conception of war in 10: 12-15: 

“I have removed the bounds of the peoples, 
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“And have robbed their treasures, ~ il 

“And my hand has found as a nest the riches of 
the peoples ; 

“And as one that gathereth eggs that are forsaken 

“Tiavel gathered all*the eatth!” ’ (Cf Is. 33: 1, 
Nahum entire.) 

Babylon belonged to the same type, in his inso- 
lent success, deifying the method of magnificently 
organized robbery by which it was won. 

“He catcheth them all in his net, 

“And gathereth them in his drag: 

‘“‘Therefore he rejoiceth and is glad. 

‘‘Therefore he sacrificeth unto his net, 

“And burneth incense unto his drag ; 

“ Because by them his portion is fat 

“And his meat plenteous.” (Hab. I: 15-16.) 

It scarcely required inspiration to see that such 
prosperity is like a pyramid balanced upon its apex, 
doomed sooner or later to be overthrown. “O thou 
that dwelleth upon many waters, abundant in treas- 
ures, 

‘Thine end is come, the measure of thy covetous- 
ness!” (Jer. 51: 13.) 

‘“ Because thou hast spoiled many nations, 

“All the remnant of the peoples shall spoil thee. 

x * * 

“Woe to him that getteth an evil gain to his house, 

“That he may set his nest on high; 

“That he may be delivered from the hand of evil! 

“Thou hast consulted shame to thy house 

“By cutting off many peoples, 

“And hast sinned against thy soul. 
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“For the stone shall cry out of the wall, 

“And the beam out of the timber shall answer 
it! (Hab. 2: 7-11, cf. Is. 33, Nahum.) 

The personification in this passage is significant. 
It indicates that the Prophet recognizes the applica- 
bility of the same principle to individual and nation, 
the only difference being that a nation exists long 
enough to reap the bitter fruit of its “evil gain,” 
while an individual may by death escape personal 
consequences, leaving a bloody heritage of “shame 
to his house.” So while recognizing the inhuman 
wickedness of Assyria and Babylon, which in due 
time Jehovah would terribly punish, (Is. 10: 12, 
Hab. 1: 13.), the Prophets assert that the spolia- 
tion and captivity of Israel by their hands is only a 
just requital for the oppression of the poor by its 
noble and wealthy classes. (Am. 2: 6-16.) As 
Israel grew rich and powerful and imitated the cus- 
toms of heathen nations, the original equality of all 
Israelites had been lost in the increasing sharpness 
of class distinctions. The tendency culminated in 
the prosperous reigns of Jeroboam II of Israel, and 
Uzziah of Judah. The incessant wars with Syria had 
impoverished the peasantry and increased the power 
of the warrior-caste. In lurid colors, the Prophets 
paint the cruelties of this era, and of the quickly 
ensuing period of national decline. 

“Jehovah will enter into judgment with the elders 
of his people, 

“And the princes thereof: 

“It is ye that have eaten up the vineyard; 

“The spoil of the poor is in your houses; 
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“What mean ye that ye crush My people, 

“And grind the face of the poor?” (Is. 3: 14-15.) 

‘Who also eat the flesh of My people; 

“And they flay their skin from off them, 

“And break their bones; 

“Yea, they chop them in pieces as for the pot, 

“And as flesh within the chaldron.” (Mi. 3: 3, cf. 
also Am. 2: 7, 4: 1,,5: 11; Jer. §: 26-28, 2: 34; Hz, 22°27, 
and Mi. 2: 1-2.) 

That by this strong language they describe the 
forms of oppression common to all lands and ages 
is made clear from other passages. Theft and 
highway robbery were often rife. (Jer. 7: 9-11, cr. 
Prov. 1: 10-19.) But more common and as heinous 
in their eyes was oppression under the cloak of law. 
Slavery is the frankest method of legal robbery; 
the rich reluctantly released their Hebrew servants 
in time of national extremity and re-enslaved them 
at the first opportunity. (Jer. 34: 8-22.) The 
bribery which still makes Oriental justice so gen- 
erally a farce prevailed to a terrible extent. 

“T know how manifold are your transgressions, 

“And how mighty are your sins, 

“Ye that afflict the just, that take a bribe, 

“And that turn aside the needy in the gate from 
their right.” (Am. 5:12, cf. Is. I: 17, 21-23, 5: 7s 
33: 15, 59: 3-8; Jer. 22: 3; Ez. 9: 9; Mi. 3:9-11; Zeph. 
a. tgs Zech. 7: 9-11.) 

But the most prevalent form of selfish exploita- 
tion then was the same which is still so common in 
Christendom—the pitiless use of every advantage in 
the competition of business. Not that the Prophets 
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regarded trade in itself as evil. The view of com- 
merce taken by Isaiah in his lament for Tyre (Is. 23) 
is remarkably broad and discriminating. “It con- 
tains the Prophet’s vision of commerce the first time 
that commerce had grown vast enough to impress 
his people’s imagination. Hitherto Israel had been 
as little acquainted with it as it is possible for a civ- 
ilized nation to be. Israel’s future, as described by 
the Prophets, is full of gardens, fields and irrigating 
canals. Conceive how trade looked to eyes which 
dwelt with enthusiasm upon scenes like these! It 
must have seemed to blast the future, to disturb the 
regularity of life with such violence as to shake re- 
ligion itself! * * * Nevertheless, Isaiah, as we 
might expect from his large faith and broad sympa- 
thies, accepts and acknowledges this great world- 
force. His noble spirit shows neither timidity nor 
jealousy before it.” (23: 3,8, etc.) Yet this does 
not prevent him from exposing fearlessly the beset- 
ting vice of commerce. ‘The vocation of a mer- 
chant differs from others in this, that there is no in- 
herent nor distinctive obligation in it to ends higher 
than those of financial profit. Artist,artisan, preach- 
er and statesman have ideals which generally act 
contrary to the compulsion of profit. They have 
given, so to speak, hostages to heaven. But the 
habits of trade make this the first thought—not what 
things of beauty are in themselves, not what men are 
as brothers, not what life is as God’s discipline, but 
what things of beauty, men and opportunities are 
worth in money. We call this the mercenary or 
venal spirit; Isaiah says that it is the spirit of the 
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harlot. * * * A nation with such a spirit is fore- 
doomed. * Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years,” 
But commerce is essential to the world. Tyre must 
revive; and the Prophet sees her as the minister of 
religion. It may shock us that he continues to apply 
the metaphor of a harlot whose wages shall be de- 
voted to the service of Jehovah. This was against 
the directions of the Law. But all this is a proof of 
the sanity and far-sightedness of our prophet. He 
allows neither prejudice nor conscience to blind him 
to essential worth. (George Adam Smith’s “Isa- 
ian, Vol: 1, Chap. 18.) 

It is not trade in itself, then, but the spirit which 
sacrifices every moral ideal to gain, and makes ex- 
change a fierce rivalry to profit by others’ loss, that 
constitutes the sin. What better description of this 
spirit was ever penned than that of Amos! 

“Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, 

“And cause the poor of the land to fail, saying, 

“When will the new moon be gone, that we may 
sell corn? 

“And the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat? 

“Making the ephah small and the shekel great. 

“And dealing falsely with balances of deceit; 

“That we may buy the poor for silver, 

“And the needy for a pair of shoes, 

“And sell the refuse of the wheat.” (Am. 8: 4-6, 
cf. Mi. 6: 10-12.) 

It is precisely at this point that men need rebuke 
and instruction. Men are even slower to apply 
moral principles to the acquisition of wealth than to 
its use. One who has accumulated a colossal for- 
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tune by unscrupulous means, often poses among us 
as a public benefactor by giving a portion of his 
plunder to the causes of education and religion. 
The same was true in Israel. ‘Feed the flock of 
slaughter, 

‘“‘Whose possessors slay them and hold themselves 
not guilty; 

“And they that sell them say, Blessed be Jehovah, 
for Tam rich!” (Zech. 1175.) 

A saying that reminds one of the New England 
manufacturer who, rubbing his hands together, ex- 
claimed: “Providence has favored us this year. Raw 
materials have been low; prices for our goods, high; 
and labor, a drug in the market!” Ah, the blind in- 
fatuation which can thus, without scruple, oppress 
the weak, and still be confident of Divine favor! 

“The heads thereof judge for reward, 

“And the priests thereof teach for hire, 

“And the prophets thereof divine for money: 

“Vet will they lean upon Jehovah, 

“And say, Is not Jehovah in the midst of us? 

“No evil shall come upon us.” (Mi. 3: 11, cf. Jer. 
8: 10.) 

Obstinately men refuse to recognize the sinfulness 
of the methods of business which have so generally 
prevailed. 

“He is a trafficker, 

“The balances of deceit are in his hand, 

“He loveth to oppress. 

“And Ephraim said, Surely I am become rich, 

“T have found me wealth; 

“In all my labors they shall find in me 
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“None iniquity that were sin.” (Hos. 12: 7, 8.) 

Probably in the time of the Prophets, as now, the 
reason for this blindness to the guilt of competition 
was that it seems to bea lawof nature. Our respect 
for the Prophets as economists is increased when we 
perceive that they did not overlook this objection 
nor the bearing of biological facts upon social phe- 
nomena. Thus Ezekiel (34: 17-22) had accurately 
observed the habits of the herbivora, had noticed 
that “the strong cattle’ monopolize “the good pas- 
ture and clear water,” trample down even what they 
leave for the weaker, and “thrust with the side and 
shoulder, and push the diseased with their horns till 
they have scattered them abroad;” and effectively 
used the analogy to illustrate the condition of human 
society as he saw it. Isaiah was not ignorant of the 
traits of the carnivora; he knew that the wolf de- 
vours the lamb; the leopard, the kid; and that in 
general the law of brute life is to “hurt and destroy.” 
But both Isaiah and Ezekiel (individualist though 
the latter was, 18: 1-4) recognized the brute law of 
competition among men only to condemn it. Even 
if they admitted man’s kinship to the brutes, they 
called upon him to “let the ape and tiger die.” For 
they assert a higher origin of mankind. Men are 
“the sons of the living God.” (Hos. 1: 10.) There- 
fore, men will be judged for conduct that is the nat- 
ural law of brute life. (Ez. 34: 17-22.) In the true 
social order, such barbarism shall be forever exclud- 
ed; “the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, * * * 
they shall not hurt nor destroy.” (Is. 11: 6-9, cf. 
Mi. 4: 1-4.) 
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But when commerce is finally purged of the 
spirit of selfish greed and competition, it will no 
longer be “a harlot.” The merchant, too, will have 
“given hostages to Heaven.” Serving Him “Who 
openeth His hand and satisfieth the need of every 
living thing,” he will regard his vocation no more 
than preacher or soldier as a means of gain, but as 
an opportunity for service. Ideals lofty as those of 
poet or artist will inspire him. He will seek “not 
his own profit, but the profit of the many.” Ex- 
change will no longer be a duel, but a “serving one 
another in love.” It will bring a “profit to neither 
party, but an advantage to both.” 

Not till this ideal is attained can society really 
prosper. The punishment of selfish greed is sure. 
Neither nation nor individual can escape. 

“As the partridge that gathereth young which she 
hath not brought forth, 

“So is he that getteth riches and not by right; 

“In the midst of his days shall they leave him, 

“And at his end he shall be a fool.” (Jer. 17: 11.) 

“Shall I not visit for these things, saith Jehovah; 

“Shall not My soul be avenged on such a nation 
as this?” (Jer. 5:20, ch. Am..8: 7) 

We fail to get the full force of such predictions of 
judgment, because we overlook the difference be- 
tween the Hebrew conception of God’s relation to 
nature and our popular modern Deism. The Hebrew 
mind attribute directly to God’s volition what we 
would recognize as the natural results of “second 
causes.” When the Prophets say, therefore: “Je- 
hovah will punish Israel for covetousness,” they 
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mean the same thing that a modern reformer does 
when he asserts that the inevitable results of un- 
checked social abuses will be national ruin. The 
latter form of statement, indeed, is sometimes used. 

“Say ye of the righteous that it shall be well 
with him; 

“For they shall eat the fruit of their doings. 

“Woe unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him; 

“For the reward of his hands shall be given unto 
him!” (Is. 3: 10-11.) 

The breaking up of all nations by the flood of 
Assyrian conquest is described in Is. 24 as the 
natural consequence of sensual luxury and ‘‘treacher- 
ous dealing.” 

“Because they have transgressed the laws, 

“Changed the ordinance, 

“Broken the everlasting covenant; 

“Therefore hath the curse devoured the earth.” 
(Is. 24: 5-8.) 

Amos concludes his description of the selfish 
strife of trade with the exclamation: 

“Shall not the land tremble for this, 

“And every one mourn that dwelleth therein? 

“Yea, it shall rise up wholly like the river; 

“And it shall be troubled and sink again like the 
river of Egypt.” (Am. 8: 8.) 

This theory of “hard times,” though advanced by 
an ancient workingman, is worthy of the attention 
of modern economists. Why is it that industrial 
progress, instead of being steady and constant, is 
subject to such costly fluctuations? In ancient 
times, when the business of the world was war, these 
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took the form of alternate conquests and captivi- 
ties; today, when the world is one industrial organ- 
ism, and trade constitutes, its life, they appear as 
“business booms,” “panics, and hard times.” The 
principle is the same. How, asks Amos, can you 
expect anything else when exchange, and indeed all 
human enterprise, is a game in which each seeks to 
gain at another’s expense? The sin may be intensi- 
fied by violations of the rules of the game, but it con- 
sists in the spirit of rivalry itself. So long as the con- 
test continues, the strength of the contestants being 
unequal and constantly varying, the demand and the 
supply, and therefore prices and the volume of trade 
must in the nature of the case rise and fall like the 
periodic flood of the Nile. No normal and healthy 
development of industry is possible. Moreover, the 
waste of energy involved in competition and the 
corruption of morals by the cynical maxim, “In 
trade, each for himself,” must sap the forces that 
hold society together, and prepare it to fall before 
attack from without. 

Thus the Prophets demonstrate that unrighteous 
acquisition of wealth is fatal tothe welfare, and even 
the existence of society. 


2. 


The Prophets denounce also unrighteous use of 
wealth. 

Although selfishness is its motive, covetousness, 
from the standpoint of enlightened self-interest, is 
folly. This is the moral of the story of Gahazi. He 
was no miser. His avarice was of a more vulgar kind. 
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His imagination pictured himself as the owner of 
farms and vineyards, richly dressed, served by num- 
erous slaves. To gain this luxury he entered upon the 
pathway of deceit. But, ah,so blind! not to see how 
vain are mere possessions, when Naaman, with rank 
and riches, found all vain because he wasa leper! Ob- 
servation teaches the covetous nothing. He must 
learn from his own bitter experience. So he went out 
from the presence of Elisha, worth his thousands, a 
leper white as snow. (2 Ki. 5: 20-27.) So all self- 
ish use of wealth brings some hidden leprosy that 
embitters all the cup of life. To the Prophets, with 
the certainty of judgment upon Judah ever so clearly 
before their eyes, the folly of her luxurious nobility 
seemed all the more senseless,because they foresaw 
how pitifully unavailing riches would prove in the 
impending doom of the nation. (Zeph. 1: 8, II, 
13, 18, Is. 28: I, 3, 7, ete: 

In the second place, because selfishness is its 
motive, luxury must prove fatal to society by dis- 
solving those bonds of mutual sympathy which hold 
ittogether. Those absorbed in selfish enjoyment are 
blind to the needs of the community. 

“Yethat put away the evil day, 

“And cause the seat of violence to come near, 

“That lie upon beds of ivory, 

“And stretch themselves upon their couches, 

“And eat lambs out of the flock, 

“And calves out of the midst of the stall; 

“That sing idle songs to the sound of the viol; 

“That devise for themselves instruments of music 
like David; 
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“That drink wine in bowls, 

“And anoint themselves with the chief oint- 
ments ;— 

“But they are not grieved for the affiiction of Joseph!’ 
(Am. 6:3-6.) This is the inevitable result of luxury. 
It blinds to social dangers and blunts the sense of 
individual responsibility. Love of finery may be a 
feminine, as greed and oppression are musculine 
- vices; and none is more insensible to the claims of 
mercy and holiness than the woman whose life is 
spent in self-indulgence, whose idol is dress; not 
undeserved, then, are the terrible invectives which 
Amos hurled against the fashionable ladies of Sa- 
maria, and Isaiah against the frivolous belles of Je- 
rusalem. (Am. 4: 1-3; Is. 3: 16-4: 1.) But the temp- 
tation is universal. Toevery one who has any so- 
licitude for the national welfare comes Elijah’s stern 
and ever timely rebuke: “Is it a time to receive 
money, and to receive garments, and oliveyards, and 
sheep and oxen, and men servants and maid serv- 
ants?’ (2) Ki, 45:'26,) 

But luxury is more than negatively selfish. 
Wealth unnecessarily lavished on self is necessarily 
abstracted from the total available for the needs of 
society asa whole. This is most obviously the re- 
sult in the case of land. As the Roman historian 
complained that “great estates have ruined Italy;” 
Isaiah exclaims: 

“Woe to them that join house to house, 

“That lay field to field, 

“Till there be no room, 

“And ye made to dwell alone in the midst of the. 
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land!” (Is. 5:8.) Selfish monopoly easily passes 
over into positive oppression. Therefore, Amos 
sternly refuses to separate the end from the means, 
and brands the luxurious as those who “store up vi- 
olence and robbery in their palaces.” (Am. 3: 10.) 
But the most conspicuous example was that so 
boldly rebuked by Jeremiah. 

“Woe unto him that buildeth his house by un- 
righteousness, 

“And his chambers by wrong; 

“He that useth his neighbor’s service without 
wages, 

“And giveth him not for his work! 

“That saith, ‘I will build me a wide house with 
large chambers,’ 

“And cutteth him out windows; 

“And it is ceiled with cedar, 

“And painted with vermilion.” (Jer. 22: 13-16.) 

The guilt of king Jehoiakim lay not merely in de- 
frauding his workmen; it was also a sin of the 
Prophet’s eyes that he spent wealth in palace build- 
ing atall. “It has frequently been observed as in- 
dicating Jehoiakim’s thorough selfishness and indif- 
ference to the sufferings of his people, that at a time 
when the land was impoverished by heavy tributes 
exacted by Egypt and Babylon in turn, he should 
have squandered large sums in building costly pala- 
ces for himself.” (Smith’s Bible Dict.) Until there 
is no suffering to relieve, no ignorance to educate, 
in short, no need or opportunity for the social use of 
wealth, spending unnecessarily on self will be a sin! 

But deeper still penetrates the dry rot of luxury, 
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It destroys that religious faith which, we have seen, 
is the foundation of national life. 

“The harp and the lute, the tabret and the pipe, 

“And wine are in their feasts; 

“But they regard not the work of Jehovah, 

“Neither have they considered the operation of 
His hands.” (Is. 5: 12.) Those who lavish on 
themselves the daintiest that earth can yield are the 
last to recognize the goodness of the Creator. Only 
a sophistical Comus would argue that 

“Tf all the world 

“Should in a fit of temperance feed on pulse, 

“Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

“The All-Giver would be unthanked, would be unpraised, 

“Not half His riches known.” 

Crushing the reply: 

“Tf every just man that now pines in want 

“Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

“Of that which lewdly-pampered luxury 

“ Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

“ Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed. * * * 

“And then the Giver would be better thanked. 

“His praise due, paid; for swinish gluttony 

“Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 

“ But with besotted, base ingratitude, 

“Crams and blasphemes his Feeder !” 

—Muilton's Comus, ll. 720-4, 768-79. 

When the night reveller beholds the majestic con- 
stellations, in his mind rises no psalm of awe-struck 
joy: ‘When I consider the Heavens, the works of 
Thy hands!” To him the world is but a tawdry ban- 
queting hall. It was eyes thus blinded by luxury 
that Amos strove to open to the glory of the God 
Immanent in Nature. 
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“Seek Him that maketh the Pleiades and Orion. 

“And turneth the shadow of death into the morn- 
ing. 

“And maketh the day dark with night, 

“That calleth for the waters of the sea 

“And poureth them upon the face of the earth,— 

“Jehovah is His Name!” (Am. 5: 8.) 

When this effect of selfish luxury is complete, the 
soul in its egotism and pride knows no god but self. 
Of this most insidious sin, the parent of all others, 
Judah and Israel, and Moab secure in her mountain 
fortresses, are often accused. (Is. 39, Jer. 48: 29.) 
But to the Prophets, the typical example of the pride 
of riches was Tyre, the metropolis of the ancient 
world. A modern historian, quoting Ez. 28: 4-5, 
thus describes the Phcenician character: ‘The wis- 
dom of the money-maker, the understanding of the 
cunning trader, such is indeed the summing up and 
culmination of the Phcenician’s moral worth. Money- 
making, the love of gain and accumulation, is not 
only the key to their national character, it is their 
character itself and their whole character. Motive, 
incentive, sustaining power, all is there. They de- 
velop great qualities, enterprise, industry, endurance, 
ingenuity; but all are begotten of and animated by 
the love of lucre, and success to them is wealth, and 
therein is their pride, their joy. ‘Thine heart is 
lifted up because of thy riches.’ Truly if ever a na- 
tion has been a worshipper of Mammon, has made 
its choice and clung to it, the Phoenicians have been 
that nation!” (Ragozin’s “Assyria,” p. 96, ‘Story 
of the Nations” Series.) So Ezekiel, after predict- 
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ing the fall of Tyre in chap. 26, and describing her 
world-wide commerce in a passage of Homeric 
power in chap. 27, thus states the sin which has 
brought her doom: 

“Thou, O Tyre, hast said,‘Iam perfect in beauty.’ 
(27: 3.) 

“Because thine heart is lifted up, and thou hast 
said: 

“(I am a god, I sit in the midst of the seas. 

“Yet thou art man and not God, 

“Though thou didst set thine heart as the heart of 
God.” (28:2.) Nothing gives such a conscious- 
ness of power as the possession of riches,—power to 
do and to enjoy, power to command and to coerce, 
power to bless and to harm. “Thine heart is lifted 
up because of thy riches.” (28:5.) The rich man 
surrounds himself with beautiful objects, and com- 
placently ascribes their beauty to himself as a sort 
of virtue; he is “the perfection of beauty.’’ The 
energy potential in the wealth he controls, he re- 
gards as inherent in himself, and sets “his heart as 
the heart of God.” Ifa man’s god is the lord of his 
little world before whom every will must bow, whom 
every hand must serve, how many a Dives in his 
heart has “counted it a prize to be on an equality 
with God!” Such prideis the climaxand essence of 
all human sin. (Gen. 3: 5, contrast Phil. 2: 6.) 

By thus weakening both conscience and faith at 
the same time that it introduces foreign customs and 
ideals, luxury destroys all power of just discrimina- 
tion. Economy, honesty, truthfulness, purity and 
spirituality appear old-fashioned and provincial to 
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the devotees of the new ‘‘culture.” They imagine 
themselves cosmopolitan because they have ceased 
to be patriots, liberal because no longer religious, 
while, in fact, they are utterly devoid of that discern- 
ment of the principles underlying all faiths and 
social codes which alone constitute true breadth. 
They have only exchanged one provincialism for an- 
other! Scorching is the prophet’s indignation. 

“Thou hast forsaken Thy people, the house of 
Jacob, 

“Because they are filled with customs from the 
East, 

“And are sooth-sayers like the Philistines, 

“And they strike hands with the children of stran- 
gers. 

“Their land also is full of silver and gold, 

“Neither is there any end of their treasures; 

“Their land also is full of horses, 

“Neither is there any end of their chariots.” (Is. 
2: 6-8, cf. 17:10-11.) Having rejected moral stand- 
ards, they have only the subjective test of value: 
“What gives me the most pleasure?” It is because 
it appeals only to this test, that luxury is so fatal in 
its influence. Unchecked, it culminates in the climax 
of egotism reached by Nineveh: 

“This is the rejoicing city that lived carelessly; 

“That said in her heart, ‘J am and there ts none be- 
side me?” (Zeph. 2:15.) When the nation takes 
this attitude toward the rest of mankind, theindivid- 
ual will not be long in adopting the same attitude to- 
ward his fellow citizens; and when this stage is 
reached, when every man responds only to the mo- 
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tives of self-interest, society inevitably goes to pieces. 
Thus in turn have perished Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece and Rome! 

By this searching analysis the Prophets expose 
the sin of luxury. Its merciless and atheistic ego- 
tism dissolves society into a chaos of conflicting 
wills and suspends the action of the only force which 
can constrain them to act in harmony. 


3: 

The Prophets, however, were not one-sided revilers 
of the rich. They recognized that the poor also may 
be Mammon worshippers. As the denunciation of 
the former is found in the Prophets of the era of 
prosperity; the rebuke of the latter was timely in the 
day of small things. The returning exiles, with 
their scanty capital and small numbers, felt that they 
had more than they could do to reclaim the land, re- 
build the city,and restore the Temple; and after the 
first burst of enthusiasm had cooled, ceased to con- 
tribute to the erection of Jehovah’s house, alleging 
that the time for it had not yet come. They would 
first make themselves comfortable. Indignant was 
the rebuke of the Prophet Haggai: “Is it a time for 
you yourselves to dwell in ceiled houses, while this 
house lieth waste? Now, therefore, saith io 
of Hosts: ‘Consider your ways! 

“Ve have sown much and bring in little; 

“Ye eat, but ye have not enough; 

“Ve drink, but ye are not filled with drink; 

“Ve clothe you, but there is none warm: 

“And he that earneth wages, 
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“Earneth wages to put into a bag with holes! 

“Go ye up to the mountain and bring wood, 

“And build the house; 

“And I will take pleasure in it, 

“And I will be glorified, saith Jehovah of Hosts. 

“Ye looked for much and it came to little: 

“Why? sayeth Jehovah of Hosts. 

“Because of mine house that lieth waste, 

“While ye run every man to his own house, 

“Therefore for your sake the heaven is stayed from 
rain, 

“And the earth is stayed from her fruit!” (Hag. 1: 
4-10.) 

As Haggai urged special need, Malachi enforced 
the regular claims of religion. The Temple had at 
last been rebuilt; but the same niggardliness man- 
ifested itself in parsimonious support of worship. 
Unfit animals were brought for sacrifice and the 
tithes withheld. The priests shared the sin of the 
people by accepting such offerings and allowing 
polluted bread upon the altar. (Mal. 1: 6-13.) Malachi 
resents the insult to the majesty of Jehovah shown in 
bringing to His worship animals which no petty Pasha 
would deign to receive; and exposes the real motive in 
withholding the tithes, lack of faith inthe promises of 
God. Sharp is his rebuke: “Will a man rob God? 
Yet ye have robbed Me! But ye say, Wherein have 
we robbed thee! In tithes and offerings. Ye are 
cursed with a curse; for ye have robbed Me, even 
this whole nation! Bring ye all the tithes into the 
store-house, that there may be meat in My House, 
and prove Me now herewith, saith Jehovah of Hosts, 
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if I will not open the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing that there shall not be room to re- 
ceive it!” (Mal. 3: 8-10.) 

Ever timely will be these stinging rebukes 
of “poverty toward God!” For the picture, alas! 
is true to human nature. Those who are beginning 
to accumulate are peculiarly tempted to exaggerate 
economy intoniggardliness. They are less generous 
than either the very rich or the very poor. Their 

-selfishness has some show of reason. They do well 
to economize; but they show their relative estimr- 
tion of values by the direction in which they save. 
They will naturally cut down first expenditures which 
they deem less important; and lo! they place lowest 
the claims of religion! They set their obligza- 
tions to human creditors, yes to their own 
appetite, above their obligation to Him who 
giveth all! It is only just that Providence 
should withhold abundant harvests. But, as has 
been already pointed out, the Prophets ascribe di- 
rectly to the Divine Will results which can be traced 
to natural causes. Thus the language of Haggaiand 
Malachi is doubtless to be interpreted. Not because 
of an arbitrary Divine decree, but in the nature of 
things, those who are “not rich toward God” must 
feel the pinch of poverty. Upon the psycholoyical 
side, the sequence of results is obvious. Ifmen fix 
their thoughts upon their own wants, their wants 
will grow faster than any possible supply; they will 
feel poorer when they have a thousand shekels than 
when they have a hundred. He is not rich who has 
most, but he who wants least. Moreover, parsimony 
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in the expression of religious faith, if our funda- 
mental assumption as to the social function of relig- 
ion be correct, must react unfavorably upon produc- 
tion. Wealth, in its true significance, is not the 
means to gratify appetite, but is the expression 
of God-given ideals in matter. To neglect the claims 
of religion is to cut off the source of the inspiration 
which alone can make production effective and joy- 
ous. Without these ideals, labor becomes soulless 
drudgery for bare subsistence, and accumulation a_ 
“putting into bags withholes!” They alone are wise 
who say: “Let us economize everywhere else! We 
cannot afford to cut down those expenditures which 
express and develop love toward God and man, and 
teach us those ideals of truth and beauty without 
which our labor is the mere drudge of appetite!” 
On the other hand, when men heartily and con- 
sistently recognize the justice of Jehovah’s claim: 
“The silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine!” (Hag. 
2:8); when upon even the most trifling articles of 
value, like the bells of the horses, they engrave 
the sentence which was once thought too sacred for 
anything save the breastplate of the High Priest: 
“Holiness Unto Jehovah,” (Zech. 14:20, cf. Is. 23: 18); 
that is, when it is recognized that the production of 
wealth, in the sense of perfecting the adaptation of 
the material universe to the ends of spirit, is he task 
of mankind, and that its essential condition, there- 
fore, is the development of human spirit by fellow- 
ship with the Divine,—then, instead of scarcity, the 
exultant Prophet promises the Chosen People: 
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“The abundance of the sea shall be turned unto 
thee, 

“The wealth of the nations shall come unto thee.” 
(Is. 60.) 

When the people are all righteous, when peace 
and righteousness are the rulers of society, when 
holiness in the true sense of wholeness of being is 
established, the perfection of the common weal 
must involve unbounded enjoyment of common 
wealth | 


Discouraging, indeed, must have been the situa- 
tion which confronted the Prophets. Not only did 
abuses exist, but they all grew from a common root. 
The whole social system of the world was wrong. 
Even today there are those who stoutly maintain 
that these hoary systems of iniquity are the inevit- 
able effects of human traits as unalterable as laws of 
nature. How much more hopeless must have seemed 
the condition-of the world of Isaiah’sor Habakkuk’s 
time. Yet the Prophets never despaired. Against 
the prevalent political economy of the world, they 
asserted God’s political economy. 

“Behold, is it not of Jehovah of Hosts, 

“That the peoples labor for the fire, 

‘And the nations weary themselves for vanity?” 

That is, the misery of earth’s toiling masses and 
the gnawing dissatisfaction of the successful few are 
no accident, but the inevitable result, according to 
the laws of nature and the human soul which God in 
His wisdom has ordained, of the world’s mistaken 
social theory that selfishness is the law of society. 
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But it is not always to be so. The Divine political 
economy shall yet prevail. 

“For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of Jehovah, 

“As the waters cover the sea.” (Hab. 2: 13-14.) 

Here—not in change of laws and social systems, 
lies the hope of mankind. Only an ocean-like 
faith, resting upon every member of society 
with immense, all-penetrating and unremitting 
pressure, will be sufficient to displace the habits 
of selfish greed which have prevailed from the 
beginning of human history, if not from the begin- 
ning of life upon the earth. Unless all the people 
fear Jehovah, the best constitutions that ingenuity 
can devise will ultimately prove an instrument of tyr- 
anny or dissolve in anarchy amid the furious conten- 
tions of godless selfishness. 

Easy to summarize are the conceptions of the 
Prophets. Faith in Jehovah is the only solid foun- 
dation for society. Jehovah must be worshipped not 
by ritual but by righteousness. Of all the depart- 
ments of life, righteousness in the production and use 
of wealth is the most important to social welfare. 
Exploitation of the weak, luxury and meanness, 
alike are fatal to progress. So long as they prevail, 
society tends to destruction. But when these sins 
are extirpated by a living faith,— 

“The work of righteousness shall be peace, 

“And the fruit of righteousness, confidence and 


quietness forever.” (Is. 32: 17.) 


CHAPTER IV; 


“NEITHER POVERTY NOR RICHES,’ OR THE TEACH- 
INGS OF THE HOKMA. 
“What evils? Wealth,I said, and poverty; for the one is the parent of 
luxury and indolence, and the other of meanness and vice, and both of dis- 
content.’’—-PLATO. 


“O ye gods, grant me to have a few things and to have need of none.”’— 
APPOLLONIUS. 


Hebrew thought centers in the community; mod- 
ern thought, inthe individual. Hence there is alack 
of Biblical material treating the problems of wealth 
from the point of view of private life, which to us 
seems the most natural. 

At first sight, the Patriarchal period seems to pre- 
sent what we seek. There we find the earliest re- 
corded business transactions; the purchase of land, 
(Gen. 23: 1-20, 33:19); of grain, (Gen. 41 and 42); 
the payment of wages, (Gen. 29:15, 30: 28 ff., 31: 7); 
and sale into slavery, (Gen. 37:26-28.) The unin- 
tentional but inevitable rivalry into which men come, 
so soonas they increase up tothe productive capacity 
of the land, is recognized; and a peaceful solution 
reached through separation by mutual consent,—a 
solution evidently inapplicable to modern social con- 
ditions. (Gen. 13: 5-11, 36:6-7.) Willful rivalry is 
portrayed in Jacob’s sharp bargain for the birth- 
right, (25: 30-34), and in the shrewd management by 
which he increased his flocks and herds at the ex- 
pense of Laban’s, (Gen. 30: 37-43, 31:8-17) Both 
incidents are typical. Thus, always and everywhere, 
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the cool, prudent and calculating amass at the ex- 
pense of the impulsive and indolent. But sugges- 
tive as these narratives are, they contribute little di- 
rectly to our study of the Biblical ethics of wealth; 
for two reasons. First, whether these incidents are 
related by way of example or of warning can be 
learned only as they are interpreted in the light of 
more positive teachings. Second, the social condi- 
tions of the Patriarchal age differed essentially from 
our own. For example, appeal is made to the wealth 
of Abraham in defense of riches today. But Abra- 
ham did not hold wealth as an individual. He was 
the sheik of a tribe which was able to put 318 trained 
warriors into the field and must therefore have num- 
bered 2,000 souls. Its flocks and herds belonged to 
Abraham in the same sense in which all the ships of 
England’s navy belong to the Queen. Every member 
of the tribe subsisted upon them as well ashe. The 
term “servants” must not mislead us. In the social 
simplicity of the age, his rank was indicated neither 
by superior luxury nor freedom from toil. When 
visitors approached, Abraham himself ran to meet 
them, directed his wife to bake cakes, himself fetched 
atender calf and assisted the servant to cook and 
serve it. (Gen.18:1-8.) To appeal to Abraham in 
defense of the modern Dives is ridiculous! 

The only Biblical material treating the problems 
of wealth from the standpoint of private life under 
conditions approximating to those of modern times 
is found in “The Hokma.” Under “The Hokma,” or 
“Wisdom Literature,” are included Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and The Song of Solomon. Job, how- 
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ever, will be more conveniently studied in the next 
chapter in connection with the Psalms, on account of 
the similarity of their treatment of the problems of 
wealth. 

The allusion of Jer. 18:18, indicates that there 
were three recognized classes of religious teachers in 
Israel, the Priests, the Prophets and the Wise. “The 
Wise certainly were not a caste. Hardly can they 
be designated as an order. But they did constitute 
an important class, united by common aims, ideals, 
teachings and methods.” (Prof. Chas. Foster Kent, 
“Wise Men of Israel,” p. 22.) Unlike the Prophets, 
they claimed no inspiration. Their fitness was that 
of natural aptitude, developed by instruction, thought 
and experience. They were amateurs rather than 
professionals. Their calling was an avocation rather 
than a vocation, and only incidentally, if at all,a 
means of livelihood. Like the Prophet, the Sage 
sought men in places of public resort, especially at 
the city gates. Unlike the Prophet, he addressed 
not the whole concourse of the populace, but some 
individual, or at most a little group, whom he drew 
to one side and familiarly instructed as his “sons,” 
as they walked to and fro with him, This explains 
the difference between the two types in tone and 
ideas. Insteadof stern denunciation, the Sage utters 
tender warning and entreaty. Instead of the ora- 
tion, the sententious maxim. His theme is not na- 
tional crime, but private vice and virtue. The Mes- 
sianic hope is unmentioned. Jewish particularism 
gives place to a cosmopolitan spirit. The pupil is 
addressed not as an Hebrew but as a man. 
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As the central idea of the Prophets is “righteous- 
ness;” that of the Sages is ‘‘Wisdom.” The term 
stands for a group of related concepts rather than 
one. It means primarily the ‘“world-plan;” in this 
sense God alone possesses “wisdom;” man cannot 
search it out. (Job 28, Prov. 8:22-30.) Again, it 
signifies the “world-plan” so far as apprehended by 
man and made the basis of daily conduct. Since the 
“world-plan” is not known as a whole, duties can- 
not be known deductively by reasoning from a few 
abstract principles, but must be learned inductively 
by observation and experience. In the sphere of 
Ethics, at least, the Sages thus anticipated the Bacon- 
ian method. Hence the “wisdom” of the book of 
Proverbs consists of detached observations and pre- 
cepts, dealing chiefly with domestic and economic 
life. The “wisdom” of Job and Ecclesiastes ap- 
proaches more nearly to philosophy in its attempt 
to solve the deeper problems of existence, underly- 
ing practical morality, such as the sufferings of the 
righteous and the question of the supreme good. 

The characteristic question of the Hokma, then, is 
“What is wise?” i.e., What course is for my own 
highest good?” Itappeals, notto patriotism like the 
Law, nor to religious sentiment like the Psalms, nor 
to the axioms of right like the Prophets, but to en- 
lightened self-interest. Since every person is anend 
in himself, this appeal also is legitimate. The well- 
nigh universal purpose of men, as soon as they rise 
above bondage to instinct and appetite, has been to 
acquire riches; hence the question, “What is wise?” 
necessarily raises the problem of wealth in this form; 
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“What attitude toward wealth will secure the best 
results to the individual?” To this question the 
Sages give explicit and positive answer. 


i 


Poverty ts an Evil. 

Fear of poverty is the motive urged to enforce all 
the economic virtues. “He becometh poor that 
dealeth with a slack hand; 

“But the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 
(Prov. 10: 4, cf. 5.) 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways 
and be wise: 

‘Which having no chief, overseer, or ruler, 

“Provideth her meat in the summer. 

‘‘“And gathereth her food in the harvest: 

“How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 

“When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? 

“Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

“A little folding of the hands to sleep: 

‘So shall thy poverty come as a robber, 

“And thy want as an armed man !” (6: 6-11, cf. 
24: 30-34, 27: 23-27, 28: 19.) 

“He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; 

“He that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich.” 
CAT Vets) 

Acquisition by honest labor is preferred to more 
rapid but morally doubtful methods because it is 
more permanent. (13: 11.) The virtuous wife is she 
that clothes her family in scarlet and fine linen and 
purchases fields and vineyards. Even generous sup- 
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port of religion is urged because it will bring abun- 
dance? (320, 10.) 

This insistence upon thrift and self-help is the 
very A BC of the ethics of wealth. It must never 
be forgotten or ignored. Three-fourths of all pov- 
erty is brought upon the individual by his own neg- 
lect of these teachings. If less stress is laid upon 
this side of the problem in following chapters than 
the facts seem to demand, it is only because it is 
assumed, and emphasis is rather laid upon the side 
less generally recognized. 

Were these maxims all, the popular impres- 
sion that “Proverbs” breathes the sordid spirit of the 
avaricious would be justified. But the Sages teach 
that— 


II. 


Riches, Also, Are an Evil. 


There are, to be sure, proverbs like those just 
quoted, which seem to promise riches as a re- 
ward; ¢. g.- 

“Length of days are in Wisdom’s right hand; 

“And in her left hand are riches and honor.” (3: 
16. €0522 54.) 

Yet even here, the phrase, “in her left hand,” im- 
plies inferiority; and in other passages the thought 
passes so quickly to spiritual benefits as to suggest 
that “riches” is only a symbol of the blessings which 
Wisdom confers. The Sage seems to guard against a 
literal interpretation in 8: 18, 21. 

“Riches and honor are with me, 

“Yea, durable riches and righteousness. 
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“My fruit is better than gold, yea than fine gold, 
etc,” 

In 15: 6, the “treasure” promised is clearly not 
riches, for it is contrasted with the “trouble” that is 
inthe “revenues of the wicked.” We should be 
more inclined to interpret the promise of 3: 16 liter- 
ally, if the Sages anywhere recognized “riches” asan 
unqualified good. It is admitted, indeed, that great 
wealth gives protection, (10:15); but on the other 
hand, poverty escapes attacks from which riches 
must purchase safety. (13: 8.) Other proverbs are 
half-cynical observations; as, 

“Wealth addeth many friends; 

“But the poor is separated from his friend.” (19: 
4, 6, 7.) 

If his pupil had leaped to the conclusion that he 
must seek riches to secure many friends, the Sage 
would have replied; “What profiteth a friend that 
loveth not at all times ? ora brother that is not born 
for adversity?” (17: 17.) Another remark which im- 
plies no approval is “The rich ruleth over the poor; 

“And the borrower is servant unto the lender,” 
(22: 17); the moral of which is simply “Keep out of 
debt!” On the other hand, the low estimate put 
upon riches is forcibly expressed in 18: 10,41. 

“The name of Jehovah is a Strong tower, 

“The righteous runneth into it and is safe. 

“The rich man’s wealth is his strong city 

“And as a high wall—zz his own tmagination |” 

Therefore greed is condemned, not only because 
it tempts to dishonesty and bribery which make 
wealth so gained a curse,— 


é 
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“The getting of treasures by a lying tongue 

“Is a vapor driven to and fro; they that seek them 
seek death.” (21: 6, cf. 15: 27, 28: 20.); but also be- 
cause it is folly, since riches are fleeting. 

“Weary not thyself to be rich; * * * 

“Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that which is not? 

“For riches certainly make themselves wings, 

“Like an eagle that flieth toward heaven.” (23: 
Apericl, 112 26,280 22927: 24.) 

Nay, it is the greater folly to make this the object 
of life, because there is something so much better to 
seek, Wisdom or Righteousness. The two are one, 
for he who seeks to realize in his life the “wisdom,” 
world-plan, of God, necessarily follows right. Such 
intelligent moral character is better than riches: 

“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

“And the man that getteth understanding; 

“For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, 

“And the gain thereof than fine gold. 

“She is more precious than rubies; 

“And none of the things thou canst desire are to 
be compared unto her!” (3: 13-15, cf. 8: 10-11, 18-19, 
16:16.) 

It enables its possessor, though poor, to expose 
the empty pretension of the rich. (28: 11.) Happi- 
ness can dwell with poverty, but flies from the lux- 
urious abode where love and the fear of Jehovah 
abide not. (15: 16-17, 16: 8, 17:1.) Virtue wins affec- 
tionate esteem which no riches can buy: 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, 
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“And loving favor rather than silver and gold.” 
(22: 1.) 

There is an anticipation of the first Beatitude in 
16: 19. 

“Better is it to be of a lowly spirit with the poor, 

“Than to divide the spoil with the proud.” 

If this be true in this life, how much more in the 
test yet to come? 

“Riches profit not in the day of wrath: 

‘But righteousness delivereth from death,” (11: 4, 
cf. 10: 2.) 

Thus the issues of life depend not upon posses- 
sions but upon character; the heart is to be kept 
with all diligence. (4: 23.) The true life purpose is 
to seek, not riches, but Wisdom. 

‘Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore, get Wis- 
dom; 

“Yea, with all that thou hast gotten, get under- 
standing.” (4: 7.) 

The vanity or riches thus asserted in the forcible 
maxims of the book of Proverbs, is illustrated and 
proved by the practical experiences recorded in 
Ecclesiastes and The Songof Solomon. The “Song,” 
according to one modern interpretation, is a lyric 
drama, describing the unsuccessful wooing by Sol- 
omon of a beautiful peasant girl of northern Israel, 
who scorns the pomp of the Court, and remains 
faithful to her rustic lover. The royal suitor at last 
retires baffled; his voluptuous flatteries cannot win 
her pure heart; and Shulamith, restored to her first 
and only love, sings in triumph: 

‘(Many waters cannot quench love, 
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“Neither can the floods drown it; 

“Ifa man would give all the substance of his 
house for love, 

“He would be utterly contemned!” (S. ofS. 8:7.) 

Whether such be the plot or not, this is evidently 
the moral of the poem: Love cannot be bought! 
The testimony of instinct is taken. If the type of 
the manhood toward which the race is developing 
were the successful money-getter, the feminine 
heart would select him in preference to all others. 
But—unless all romance misinterprets woman—it 
never does! Social ambition or desire for luxury 
may secure his acceptance, but only by defying or 
suppressing the instincts which respond only to a 
“true manhood. With such a moral the Song of Sol- 
omon deserves a place in the Canon, and teaches a 
lesson needed so long as any woman sells her love 
for the sake of “marrying rich,” and such femi- 
nine folly adds a new motive to man’s greed! Over 
against such luxury-dazzled traitors to love, stands 
the immortal figure of Shulamith, pure amid the profli- 
gate, pining amid the splendors of the court of Sol- 
omon the Magnificent for the grand mountains and 
blossoming vineyards and the love of a plain, true 
man, which awaited her in her northern home! 

“Ecclesiastes” is a demonstration by actual ex- 
periment that riches cannot satisfy. It has the form 
of an autobiography. Solomon, its hero if not its 
author, tested the matter by unparalleled “SUCCESS.” 
“So I was great and increased more than all that were 
before me in Jerusalem; also my wisdom remained 
with me, (i, e., his indulgence was not vulgar but 
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cultured and refined). And whatsoever mine eyes 
desired I kept not from them, I withheld not mine 
heart from any joy; for my heart rejoiced because 
of all my labor, and this was my portion in all my 
labor. Then I looked on all the works that my hand 
had wrought, and on the labor that I had labored to 
do, and behold, all was vanity and a striving after 
wind, and there was no profit under the sun!” (Ec. 
2: 9-11.) The description is psychologically accu- 
rate. Any purpose, however mistaken, affords a 
certain satisfaction by keeping hand and brain occu- 
pied; but the very best that can be said for riches is 
that they are a lure to such activity. Let the activity 
cease and they are vanity! 

Nor did Solomon find satisfaction in the thought 
that he had accumulated to hand down to posterity. 
“I hated all my labor wherein I labored under the 
sun; seeing that I must leave it unto the man that 
shall be after me, and who knoweth whether he 
shall be a wise man or a fool? Yet shall he have 
rule over all my labor wherein I showed my wisdom 
under the sun. This also is vanity!” (2: 18-19, cf. 4: 
7-8.) 

Even the pleasure which arises from the con- 
sciousness of success was marred by the ill-will 
which strife for it necessarily brings “I saw all la- 
bor and every successful work, that for this a man is 
envied of his neighbor. This also is vanity anda 
striving after wind. * * * * Better is a handful 
with quietness than two handfuls with labor and a 
striving after wind.” (4: 4-6.) 

Nor did the sense of ownership satisfy. “He that 
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loveth silver shall not be satished with silver; nor 
he that loveth abundance with increase; this also is 
vanity. When goods increase, then are increased 
that eat them; and what advantage is there to the 
owner thereof saving the beholding them with his 
eyes?” His servants behold them too, and any ad- 
vantage that he has over them in the feeling that all 
is his, is more than counterbalanced by his cares, 
for: “The sleep of the laboring man is sweet, 
whether he eat little or much; but the fullness of the 
rich will not suffer him to sleep!” (5: 10-12.) In 
similar mood, Astor is reported to have said to one 
who congratulated him upon his millions: ‘Would 
you take care of all these lands, houses, stocks and 
bonds for your board and clothes? That is all that 
iget!® 

A crowning irony of fate is that possession does 
not insure enjoyment. ‘There is an evil which I 
have seen under the sun, and it is heavy upon men; 
a man to whom God giveth riches, wealth and 
honor, so that he lacketh nothing of all that he de- 
sireth, yet God giveth him not power to eat thereof, 
but a stranger eateth it.” (6: 1-2.) Whether the 
meaning be that the rich man loseth the power of 
enjoying while he lives, by disease, mental unrest, or 
growing incapacity for anything save accumulation, 
or that death tears him away from his possessions, 
the moral is the same. “What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?”—if he accumulate all that yield enjoyment 
and ruin by neglect that which alone can enjoy? 

“What can the man do that cometh after the 
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king?” “Who can eat, or who can have enjoyment 
more than I?” exclaims the royal philosopher, (2: 
12-25), convinced that none could ever repeat his 
experiment under more favorable conditions. If ke 
was not satisfied by “riches,” none can ever hope to 
be. One such carefully conducted experiment, 
in the sphere of moral life as in nature, establishes 
a scientific law. 

From the point of view of the Christian Revela- 
tion, we can see the threefold error which put “Ko- 
heleth,” (the Preacher), so completely out of har- 
mony with the universe. In the first place, in the 
very fact that his constant question was “What is my 
profit in all my labor?” lies the cause of his bewilder- 
ment. For the end of the universe cannot be to give 
pleasure to anyone man. He complains that parks, 
palaces and music do not satisfy him, while thou- 
sands toilin rags that he may loll in luxury. His 
assumption that the world exists for his sake is false 
and absurd. Thou art only one among a thousand 
million men, and why for thy sake more than theirs? 
Thou art but a creature of yesterday, and there is 
One “by Whom, and for Whom, and unto Whom are 
all things;” must He abdicate for thee? Beginning 
with this error, in the second place, Koheleth inev- 
itably went astray when he asked“ Whatis my profit?” 
He found riches, power, luxury, pleasures of sense 
and pleasures of intellect, alike vanity. Of course! 
For the soul gains not by getting. Made in the 
image of the Creator,—which very Name implies 
eternal forth-putting of unselfish energy, (Job 34: 
14-15, margin in R. V.)—man gains only by giving, 
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finds his life only as he loses it. What profit has 
man inall his labor? Why, in himself, every mo- 
ment that he labors! Action is the life of the soul. 
The third error naturally followed, a false concep- 
tion of good, as something external which can be 
kept and counted. But pleasure vanishes when you 
attempt to measure it. It cannot be stored, so much 
in a palace, so much in jewels, so much in dainties. 

Thus the value of “Ecclesiastes” lies not in its dog- 
matic teachings but in the experience recorded. It 
could be faithfully recorded but not fully understood 
until Christ taught the true secret of life. (Mt. 16: 
24-26.) Ecclesiastes contains a profound and ac- 
curate delineation of the human soul, showing the 
actual working of those psychological laws which 
make it forever impossible for possessions, however 
abundant and costly, to give permanent satisfaction. 
The soul must find its joy, if at all, in itself, by con- 
forming to the “wisdom,” i. e., the law of its own 
being. Man’s true life-purpose,—‘the end of the 
whole matter,’—is “to fear God and to keep His 
commandments,” a purpose which toward men man- 
ifests itself in “casting bread upon the waters,” in 
“giving a portion to seven, yea, even unto eight,” 
(Ch. 11and12.) Oneof those flashes of light which 
broke through the gloom of Koheleth’s earlier mus- 
ings, confesses the joy of such a life, in comparison 
with which the wealth that God suffers the wicked 
to accumulate seems an actual punishment! ‘For to 
the man that pleases Him, God giveth wisdom and 
knowledge and joy; but the sinner, He giveth travail, 
to gather and to heap up that He may give to him 
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that pleaseth God. This also is,” i.e. proves that 
riches are, —“‘vanity anda striving after wind.” (2: 
26.) 

III. 


How is it possible to reconcile the assertions that 
riches are to be sought and poverty avoided by 
industry and economy, and that riches are an evil? 
It may be said that consistency is not to be expected 
in a loose compilation like “Proverbs,” but this de- 
spair of reconciliation must be a last resort. It may 
be answered, that desire for riches is urged as a 
motive upon those incapable of higher considera- 
tions, and that later the Sage will point out to them, 
when they have become industrious and prosperous, 
that riches cannot afford the satisfaction they crave 
but has been but a lure to attract them on till they 
could appreciate the true good, wisdom. It is true 
that such, in general, has been the moral history of 
the race. (Ch. 1.) But as deliberate moral teach- 
ing, this is a dangerous method, for avarice is an evil 
spirit easier raised than laid. The true explanation 
lies in the loose use of the word in the passages 
where “riches” are held up as the object of effort. 
Many insist that a strict definition of “rich” and 
“poor” is impossible, that they are purely relative 
terms. It would, however, be an immense advan- 
tage to attach to these terms a precise meaning, and 
such definition is possible. “Rich” means “having 
more,” and “poor,” “having less than the average in 
the community.” The average income of a commu- 
nity is, mathematically, what its total income, di- 
vided equally, would afford to each family. But it 
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means more than this, for in any community under 
normal conditions, the income of the vast majority 
of families approximates to this average; they are 
neither rich nor poor, but have a competence. Now, 
evidently the Sages do not always use “rich” in this 
precise way. Inthe passages urging the economic 
virtues, “rich” need mean no more than “having a 
competence.” The Sage speaks from the stand- 
point of the poverty-stricken sluggard, to whom even 
average comfort seems wealth. Not only may this 
be, but in some passages it evidently is, the meaning. 
Thus the beautiful strophe in praise of diligence in 
27: 23-27, concludes: 

“And there will be goats’ milk enough for thy food; 

“For the food of thy household, etc.” 

So also, “He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread.” (28: 19.) To the righteous is promised, 
not “riches,” but a competence to himself and his 
children. (10: 3, 13: 22, cf. Ps. 37: 25.) 

But this assumption that what the Sages really 
mean to praise is the middle state, is not a mere in- 
ference necessary to harmonize their teachings. 
There is one passage, the most striking and impor- 
tant in the “Hokma,” in which this is explicitly 
stated, and the words “rich and poor” are used in 
the strict sense just defined. It is the “Prayer Of 
Agur,” (30: 7-9). 

“Give me neither poverty nor riches, 

“Feed me with the bread of my portion: 

“Lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is 

Jehovah? 

“Or lest I be poor and steal, and use profanely 

the Name of my God.” 
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This utterance carries the premises of the Hokma 
totheir logical conclusion. Poverty is an acknowl- 
edged evil; riches are vanity; yet man, needing 
food, clothing and shelter must produce, seek and 
use wealth. How much? Agur expresses the im- 
plied answer of all the Sages: A competence! 

The expression, “Bread of my portion,” is an ob- 
vious reference to the distribution of the Manna. 
“The simplest and most striking illustration of this 
principle to the mind of an Israelite would be the 
narrative of the furnishing of the manna in the wil- 
derness wandering. It was Jehovah’s provision. 
There was always just enough. To gather more was 
unavailing. This was the supreme illustration of 
Jehovah’s plan. If man was to do His will he must 
carry out this principle into agricultural and com- 
mercial life, and follow it in essence as strictly as 
the children of Israel are represented as doing dur- 
ing their wanderings as nomads.” (Prof. Chas. F. 
Kent, ‘‘Wise Men of Israel.”) It is the same inter- 
pretation that has been given above in Chapter III. 
To Agur this is no longer merely the ideal of the 
law; he has made it his own deliberate choice. He 
has found a new reason for it. In limiting his de- 
sires to a competence for the sake of the communi- 
ty, a man does not lose but gains. What is best for 
the community is best for him; what harms it harms 
him also. Riches are an injury to their possessor as 
well as to society, tempting to excess, self-confi- 
dence and neglect of God. (Cf. Job 21: 7-15, 22: 
17.) The experiment of Daniel proved that luxu- 
rious living is not merely unnecessary but also detri- 
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mental to mind and body. (Dan. 1: 8-16.) On the 
other hand, poverty tempts to crime and blasphe- 
mous complaints. (Prov. 19: 3,Is. 8:21.) Best is 
the middle state—provision ample, “the things” of 
which our “Heavenly Father knoweth that we have 
need,’ awakening constant gratitude; yet not so 
much that one can forget the daily necessity of in- 
dustry, energy, prudence and humble trust in God. 
All experience demonstrates the wisdom of Agur’s 
prayer. The middle state is undeniably the most 
favorable, not only, as he declares, to piety and 
morality, but equally to manliness, practical and in- 
tellectual achievement, culture and happiness. In 
such circumstances, as a rule, have the world’s great 
men been reared. 

The question may rise in our minds: “Did Agur 
mean this prayer?” Many renounce riches as the fox 
said: ‘Sour grapes.” But the sages were not cyn- 
ics. They were serious students of life. An utter- 
ance which so accords with and completes their sys- 
tem of ethics must be sincere. When the facts of 
life are studied comprehensively and calmly, en- 
lightened self-interest is seen to require the same 
course as self-sacrificing patriotism. The assump- 
tion that “reason” prompts only unmitigated self- 
seeking, and that the interests of individual and 
community are never identical, and usually opposed, 
is false. But itis true that this is not the popular 
conception of what is reasonable, and that it is only 
“wisdom,” reason enlightened by the fear of God, 
that discovers where man’s true interests lie; so that 
the main contention of “Social Evolution,” that re- 
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ligion is the only force that can hold selfishness in 
check, is confirmed. 

In attempting to carry out the principle of Agur’s 
prayer, however, we meet with the difficulty that 
Providence does not seem to seek the golden mean. 
Aside from differences of fortune, health and social 
position, there are great differences in natural abil- 
ity. Varied degrees of wealth are apparently inev- 
itable. But this means that God puts upon man the 
responsibility for distribution, as He did in the sim- 
pler case of the manna. If aman has more than 
the average income or ability, let his unselfish use 
at the same time save his neighbor from the evil of 
poverty and himself from the equal evil of riches! 
It is from these premises that the Sages argue the 
duty of benevolence. Having recognized at the 
outset the established system for the maintenance of 
religion (3: 9), they turn to their special mission of 
pointing out man’s duties to himself and to his fel- 
low men. Generous benevolence is the truest wis- 
dom, “twice blessed.” It enriches, while niggardli- 
ness impoverishes. (21: 26, 22: 9, 28:27.) Whether 
the spirit of generosity be shown in direct giving or 
in refusing to use one’s advantages to gain at the ex- 
pense of others, it is equally commendable. (11: 24 
-26.) They cannot mean, as we have seen, that such 
a course will make “rich.” “He that watereth him- 
self shall be watered;” but what he gives is sympa- 
thy and love, the material gift being but the expres- 
sion of these truer gifts; what he receives is respon- 
sive love and blessing. This is the thought also of 
13: 7, which suggests Christ’s favorite paradox: 


” 
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“There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath noth- 
ing: 

“There is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great 
wealth.” 

This confidence in the requital of benevolence is 
grounded in the belief that there is a God who 
watches over men to enforce by His providence His 
moral laws. True benevolence is the expression of 
love to God, which because it cannot bestow directly 
upon Him who needeth nothing, reveals itself in car- 
ing for His children who may need. 

“He that hath pity on the poor lendeth to 
Jehovah, 

“And his good deed will He pay him again.” (19: 
17.) 

Jesus’ words in Mt. 25: 31-46, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me,” have aptly been called a 
“New Testament exposition” of this verse. The 
converse, that ‘whosoever oppresseth or mocketh 
the poor reproacheth his Maker,” is also stated. 
(14: 21-31, 17: 5, and 22: 22-23.) It is everywhere 
taken for granted that the rich holds his larger 
wealth for the very purpose of relieving poverty. 
From the unfaithful it shall be taken. “He that 
augmenteth his substance by usury and increase, 

“Gathereth it for him that hath pity on the poor.” 
(28: 8.) 

Using wealth for needless presents to the opulent, 
as men do to gratify vanity and follow fashion, is 
equally condemned. 

“He that oppresseth the poor to increase his gain, 
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“And he that giveth to the rich, cometh only to 
want!” (22: 16.) 

Finally, giving should not be delayed by frivo- 
lous excuses. (3: 27-28.) Who gives at once, gives 
twice! 

Realizing the difficulties that beset the path of 
charity, a modern is inclined to object that if 
these precepts should be generally followed by the 
rich, the result would be to encourage rather than to 
diminish pauperism. The answer is that the Sages 
appeal to every man, rich or poor, strong or weak, 
to make wisdom the guide of his life. One inspired 
by wisdom to a manful struggle with poverty would 
be stimulated rather than injured by such fraternal 
helpfulness. But only such can be helped without 
injury. The indolences and vices of the poor pre- 
vent the free expression of benevolence, as much, if 
not more, than the greed of therich. ‘Wisdom” re- 
bukes both; and since its progress in displacing the 
two would be about equal, it could not disturb the 
balance of economic forces. Until weak and strong 
thus both learn wisdom, they must alike struggle 
and suffer under the stern discipline of competition. 

Thus, upon the ground of enlightened self-interest, 
the Sages exhort to the same bearing of each others’ 
burdens which the law commands. They do not 
explicitly name the goal: “No poor in the land;” 
but upon their premises how can we escape the con- 
clusion that all above “the bread of our portion” is 
to be used “‘for the profit of the many?” 


CHAPTER V. 


“THE PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED,” OR THE 
TEACHINGS OF PSALMS AND Jos. 


“To avow poverty with us is no disgrace; the true disgrace is to do noth- 
ing to avoidit.’’— PERICLES. 


It was in the future glory of the nation, conquer- 
ing the heathen and ruling them forever, that the 
Israelites looked for that vindication of Divine Jus- 
tice which other races anticipated only ina future 
life. As individual aspirations developed out of 
this intense nationalism, the conception of pros- 
perity as the reward of godliness was transferred 
from the nation to the individual. This conclusion 
seemed to rest upon unanswerable logic. Jehovah 
is immanent in Nature. It is under His cultivation 
that the earth is clothed with fertility. (Ps. 65: 9-11, 
IO4: 13-15, 145: 15-16, etc.) Controlling all the 
forces of Nature, it is he that giveth or withholdeth 
wealth. 

“He turneth rivers into a wilderness, 

“And water springs into a thirsty ground; 

“A fruitful land into a salt desert, 

“For the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 

“He turneth a wilderness into a pool of water, 

“And a dry land into water springs. 

“And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 

“That they may prepare a city of habitation; 

“And sow fields, and plant vineyards, 

“And get them fruits of increase. 
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“He blesseth them also, so that they are multi- 
plied greatly; 

“And he suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 

_“Again, they are minished and bowed down 

“Through oppression, trouble and sorrow.” (Ps. 
107: 33-39.) 

Thus, believing that the Person Immanent in Na- 
ture is a moral Being, loving righteousness and _ hat- 
ing iniquity, the Psalmist argued: “No good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly.” 
(Ps. 84: 11, cf. 34: 10.) That they regarded wealth 
as a good and poverty as an evil is evident, for ex- 
ample, from the imprecations of Ps. 109: I0-II. 
From these premises, it follows that the condition 
of the righteous man will justify the description of 
PSicri2: 3; 

“Wealth and riches are in his house, 

“And his righteousness endureth forever.” Or of 
Psoqso3, 

“And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
streams of water, 

“That bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 

“Whose leaf also doth not wither; 

“And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 

While the nation of righteous men shall enjoy the 
prosperity portrayed in Ps. 144: 12-15. ‘When our 
sons shall be as plants grown up in their youth. 

“And our daughters as corner-stones hewn after 
the fashion of a palace; 

“When our garners are full, affording all manner 
of store; 
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“And our sheep bring forth thousands and ten 
thousands in our fields; 

‘‘When our oxen are well laden. 

“When there is no breaking in, and no going forth, 

“And no outcry in our streets; 

“Happy is the people that is in such a case! 

“Yea, happy is the people whose God ts Jehovah!” 

The Psalmist isso certain that “the people whose 
God is Jehovah” will be “in such a case” that he 
puts the two phrases in synonymous parallelism. 

But this conviction was an inference from the 
intuitions of faith, not an induction from experience. 
Indeed, when the Psalmists looked upon the world 
as it is, and beheld idolatrous nations powerful and 
Israel oppressed, the conscientious servant of Jeho- 
vah in poverty, and the usurer enjoying his ill-gotten 
gains, their faith was rudely shaken. 

“Behold these are the wicked! 

“And being always at ease, they increase in 
riches. 

“Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart, 

“And washed my hands in innocency!” (Ps. 73: 
12-13.) 

It is from this standpoint that the Psalms treat the 
problems of wealth—that of the man who is per- 
plexed “by the prosperity of the wicked.” This 
spirit is misinterpreted if it is regarded as envy of 
the luxuries of the rich. The perplexity isa relig- 
ious one. The supreme desire of the Psalmists is to 
understand God. But the facts of life seem to con- 
tradict the intuitions of faith. What does it mean 
when the righteous sinks into poverty, derided by 
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prosperous knaves? Must we infer that he is a con- 
scious or unconscious hypocrite? Or that God is in- 
different to virtue, or an unjust tyrant? Or that He 
‘has forsaken the world?” or that there is no God? 
Instinctive faith in the Israelite had been developed 
into an unalterable conviction, which forbade any of 
the latter alternatives; while, conscious of sincerity, 
he refuses to admit the former. We cannot realize 
the intensity of the agony into which the problem 
threw the thoughtful Hebrew; for today we escape 
from the dilemma by denying the existence of a 
Personal God, or by looking for the vindication of 
Divine Justice in a future life. But neither of these 
solutions was so obvious to the Israelite. 

In order to comprchend the full significance of the 
problem, however, it is essential to understand the 
sense in which the Psalmists use the words “right- 
eous” and “wicked.” For they have in mind no 
vague generalities, but definite moral types. To 
recognize this fact gives a new significance to their 
whole treatment of the problem. Let us note the 
description of the righteous. 

“The wicked borroweth and payeth not again; 

“But the righteous dealeth graciously and giveth.” 
(37: 215) 

“All day long he dealeth graciously and lendeth; 

“And ‘his seed is blessed." (375) 26, ck, 5005, 
112: 55) 

‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor, 

“Jehovah will deliver him in the day of evil.” (41: 
1) 

“He hath dispensed, he hath given to the needy, 
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“His righteousness endureth forever.” (112: 9.) 

It is in “Job,” however, that we find the most com- 
plete picture. 

“For when the ear heard me, then it blessed me: 

“And when the eye saw me, it gave witness unto 
me: 

‘Because I delivered the poor that cried, 

“The fatherless also that had none to help him. 

“The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me: 

“And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

“T put on righteousness and it clothed me; 

_ “My justice was as a robe and a diadem,” 

“I was eyes to the blind, 

“And feet was I to the lame. 

“T was a father to the needy, 

“And the cause of him that I knew not I searched 
out. 

“And I brake the jaws of the unrighteous, 

“And plucked the prey out of his teeth.’ (Job 
29:1I-17.) 

In other words, the righteous man is not merely 
honest, not merely free from acts of oppression, not 
merely generous, but positively, aggressively, unre- 
mittingly a champion of the weak, seeking to meet 
every need and to right every wrong to the utmost 
limit of his power! He imitates Jehovah, whose 
long-oppressed indignation bursts forth at last: 

“For the spoiling of the poor, 
“For the sighing of the needy, 
“Now will I arise, 
“T will set him in safety at whom they puff!” (Ps. 12: 
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&, cf. 9: 12, 35: 10, 146: 7-9, 82: 1-4, etc.) He also 
anticipates the glory of the Messianic King, which 
shall consist not in conquests, nor diplomacy, nor 
magnificence, but: “He shall deliver the needy when 
he crieth, 

“And the poor that hath no helper; 

“He shall have pity on the poor and needy, 

“And the souls of the needy He shall save; 

“He shall redeem their souls from oppression and 
violence; 

“And precious shall their blood be in His sight!” 
(73: 12-14.) 

On the other hand, note the character of the 
“wicked.” In Ps. 37, he is described as one who 
hates and seeks to kill the righteous, (12, 32); who 
casts down the poor, and withholds not only gifts of 
mercy but just debts. (14, 21). Witness also the 
indignant denials of Job. 

“Tf I did despise the cause of my man-servant or 
my maid-servant, 

“When they contended with me; 

“What then shall I do when God risethup?* * * 

“Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
hint ** * 

“Tf I have withheld the poor from his desire: 

“Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail: 

“Or have eaten my morsel alone, 

“And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof,* * * 

“Tf I have seen any perish for want of clothing: 

“Or that the needy had no covering: 

“Tf his loins have not blessed me, 
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“And if he were not warmed with the fleece of my 
sheep; 

“If I have lifted up my hand against the father- 
less, 

“Because I saw my help in the gate: 

“Then let my shoulder fall from the shoulder- 
blade! 

“And mine arm be broken from the bone!” (31: 
13-22.) 

But not only does “the wicked” fail to do “unto 
the least of these;” but he exhausts strength and 
cunning in positive oppression. 

“He sitteth in the lurking-places of the villages: 

“In the covert places doth he murder the innocent: 

‘His eyes are privily set against the helpless. 

“He lurketh in his covert as a lion in his den: 

“He lieth in wait to catch the poor: 

“He doth catch the poor when he draweth him in 
his net, 

“He croucheth, he boweth down, 

“And the helpless fall by his strong ones. 

“He saith in his heart, God hath forgotten! 

“He hideth His face. He will never see it! 

“Arise,O Jehovah! O God, liftup Thine hand: * * 

“Thou hast seen it; for Thou beholdest mischief 
and spite to take it into Thine hand. 

“The helpless committeth himself unto Thee! *** 

“Break Thou the arm of the wicked: 

“And for the evil man, seek out his wickedness 
till Thou find none!” (Ps. 10: 8-15, cf. 2-4.) Remember 
that this was the type of character which filled the 
Psalmist with burning indignation, and you will sym- 
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-pathize with the terrible imprecations of Ps. 109. 
“Because that he remembered not to show mercy, 
“But persecuted the poor and needy man. 

“And the broken in heart, to slay them!” (109: 16.) 

It is this definition of “righteousness” and ‘“wick- 
edness” that gives significance to the question: 
“Why do the wicked prosper?” The righteous is 
the man who uses wealth as God’s steward, in the 
way commanded in the Law and the Prophets, con- 
scientiously, honestly, unselfishly; while the wicked 
is a practical atheist, dishonest, grasping, selfish, piti- 
less. If the same God rules the world Who gave 
the moral law, righteous use of wealth will be re- 
warded with increased trusts, misuse by loss of 
riches. Yet what are the facts of life? The selfish 
succeed; the unselfish struggle with poverty! 

The problem as it confronts us today is different 
only inform. The “orthodox” political economy 
is the modern form of the doctrine of Recompense. 
It assumes that under the existing system of free 
competition, distribution, at least in the long run, 
will be according to merit, and that a man’s ‘‘suc- 
cess” is on the whole proportionate to his ability and 
character. The undeniable fact that certain kinds 
of vice tend to poverty, and certain virtues to ac- 
cumulation, obscures the truth that the highest char- 
acter is incompatible with “success” under a system 
of competition, under which it is gained only by un- 
scrupulous selfishness. Ruskin states the facts with 
scientific accuracy: “In acommunity regulated only 
by the laws of supply and demand, but protected 
from open violence, the persons who become rich 
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are, generally speaking, industrious, resolute, proud 
covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, unimagina- 
tive, insensitive and ignorant. The persons whoremain 
poor are the entirely foolish, the entirely wise, the 
idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, the 
dull, the imaginative, thesensitive, the well-informed, 
the improvident, the irregularly and impulsively 
wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, and the 
entirely merciful, just and godly person.” Our age 
is practical, and tests theories by their results. How 
can we answer the objection; why is it, if unselfish 
use of wealth be the true use, that the control of 
wealth does not gravitate into the hands of unself- 
ish users? 

In Psalms and Job we have three types of solution. 
They are, in brief, that the present state of things is 
only temporary; that the righteous here and now 
has a higher reward than the possession of riches; 
and that the anomalies in the distribution are 
what we should expect in view of the complexity of 
the universe. 


iB 


The earliest and simplest of these solutions is that 
of Ps, 37. The author admonishes the fretting be- 
liever to roll his burden upon Jehovah with the as- 
surance that the delay of judgment is only the post- 
poning of the mowing till the grass is ripe. (37: 2, 
9,15, 20.) He cannot mean that in every case just- 
ice will be done for the individual, though he wist- 
fully hopes against hope even for this. The words 
“righteous,” “meek,” &c., are generic. The convic- 
tion expressed is that the anomalies of distribution 
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are temporary, and that ultimately all wealth shall 
pass into the control of God-fearing lovers of their 
fellow men. The five-times repeated prediction that 
“the meek shall inherit the land,” received the em- 
phatic sanction of Christ in His most deliberate 
statement of doctrine. (Mt. 5: 5.) It unmistakably 
points to some other social system than the com- 
petitive, under which not the meek but the grasping 
“take the earth.” Nor can there be any doubt in the 
light of the history of Christendom that the ten- 
dency of progress is toward sucha goal. The self- 
ish in their mutual strife defeat each other, while the 
meek is everybody’s second choice. Thus, Wil- 
liam T. Stead explains the expansion of England’s 
colonial empire: “Under our flag all men trade on 
equal terms. This gives us the second vote of ev- 
ery nation when the question of ownership comes 
up. Each power that finds its own claims inadmis- 
sible prefers to see the land occupied by Britain.” 
The prodigality of sons neutralizes the avarice of 
fathers. Selfishness to gain its ends is compelled 
toserve. The altruistic spirit of Christianity per- 
vades society and slowly undermines the position of 
the power-holding classes. They yield more and 
more to the people. Thus not their own efforts— 
for making such efforts they would cease to be meek 
—but the Higher Power working for righteousness 
is bestowing upon the meek the inheritance of the 
earth! 
IT. 

The future triumph of righteousness in the earth is 

not a sufficient solution, for it gives no assurance that 
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justice is done for the individual. Every person is 
an end in himself. The men in this generation have 
as strong a claim for justice as those of the ultimate 
future. Yet so far as the Psalmists could see, the 
wicked suffer no punishment, the righteous receive 
no reward. The sun shines and the rain falls alike 
on the just and the unjust. God seems indifferent 
to the worship of the one and to the blasphemies of 
the other. ~ The wicked suffer and die, to be sure, 
but so do the godly; and because the godless are not 
troubled by scruples of conscience, and are incapa- 
ble of the keenest spiritual anguish, and devote 
themselves wholly to what earth can give, their lot 
seems the easier. 

“There are no bands in their death, 

“But their strength is firm. 

- “They are not in trouble as other men, 

“Neither are they plagued like other men. 

“Their eyes stand out with fatness, 

“They have more than heart can wish. 

“Being always at ease, they increase in riches.” 
(Ps. 73: 4-5, 7, 12.) No wonder that “they scoft” 
and in wickedness utter oppression. * * * * 

“And they say, How doth God know? 

“And is there knowledge in the Most High?” 
While the righteous bitterly muses: “Surely in vain 
have I cleansed my heart. 

“And washed my hands in innocency; 

“For all the day long have I been plagued, 

“And chastened every morning.” (Ps. 73:8, 11, 
13-14.) 

How is God just to the individual? How vividly 
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the Psalms describe the agony of souls wrestling in 
the dark with this problem! 

Light begins to break when they recognize that 
the riches of the wicked are a doubtful blessing. 

“Surely every man at his best estate is altogether 
vanity. 

“Surely every man walketh in a vain show: 

“Surely they are disquieted in vain: 

“He heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall 
gather them.” (39: 5-6.) Again, “They that trust in 
their wealth, 

“And boast themselves in the multitude of their 
riches, 

“None of them can by any means redeem his 
brother, 

“Nor give to God a ransom for him: * * * 

‘That he should live alway.” (49: 6-7, etc.) 

The noblest motive for desiring riches is the wish 
to use them inthe worship of God. The Hebrew sac- 
rificial system made large demands upon the wealth 
of the nation; the cause of Christ today makes still 
larger. But in this use of wealth also lurks a temp- 
tation. Men lose sight of its true significance and 
imagine that it confers a favor upon God, is essential 
to acceptance with Him, or even that it is a substi- 
tute for righteousness. Ever timely will be the in- 
dignant rebuke of Ps. 50: 

“I will take no bullock out of thy house, 

“Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 

“For every beast of the forest is Mine, 

“And the cattle upon a thousand hills. * # 

“If I were hungry, I would not tell thee: 
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“For the worldis Mine, andthe fullnessthereof. * * 
“Offer unto God the sacrifice of Thanksgiving; * * 
“And call upon Me in the day of trouble; 

“And I will deliver thee, and thou shall glorify 
Me. 

“But unto the wicked God saith, 

_ “What hast thou to do to declare My statutes?” 
(50: 9-16.) 

Not costly offerings, but thankfulness, trust, obed- 
ience are what God desires. Riches are not neces- 
sary, and their last attraction in the eyes of the 
Psalmist fades. Even when they increase naturally 
and legitimately he would not set his heart upon 
them. (62: 10.) He has something better. He only 
pities the restless toil of those that will be rich, 
striving in vain for the peace of Jehovah’s loved ones. 
(1272 2.) 

The light increases as it becomes apparent that the 
poverty of the righteous also has been exaggerated. 
He has not riches, but he has enough. Rarely,— 
nay the Psalmist dares assert, never—is he a pauper. 

“T have been young, and now am old; 

“Vet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

“Nor his seed begging bread.” (37: 25.) 

A competence is all that the majority of men can 
ever hope for. How can any conscientiously pray or 
seek for more than“the bread of his portion?” It is 
sufficient, yes more conducive to happiness and char- 
acter than riches. 

“Better is the little that the righteous hath, 

“Than the abundance of many wicked.” (37: 16.) 
Why? The righteous is he who has learned the true 
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significance of wealth, not to gratify appetite but to 
express the God-given ideals of intelligence. Thus 
conceived, both its production and use afford means 
of constant communion with God in trust, obedience, 
imitation and co-operation. Herein lies its true 
value. If this be found, it matters not whether the 
amount produced and used be large or small. It is 
not for the sake of personal gratification, but of ser- 
vice to suffering humanity, that the Psalmist covets 
riches for the righteous and is perplexed because it 
is withheld. 

Since wealth-production is creation in dependence 
upon God, the first step must be to learn the Divine 
ideals revealed in “The Law.” Hence, 

“His delight is in the Law of Jehovah, 

“And in His Law doth he meditate day and night.” 
(I: 2.) 

The 119th Psalm depicts a growing appreciation 
of God's “testimonies.” At first they are valued “as 
much as’ “all riches.” (119: 14.) Soon the Psalm- 
ist prays that they may be his sole desire. (119: 36.) 
Then, his prayer being answered, finds that 

“The law of Thy mouth is better unto me 

“Than thousands of gold and silver.” (119: 127, cf. 
Ig: 10.) 

Thus learning, and using in all production as in 
every detail of life, these God-given ideals, the 
righteous has found the secret which makes life 
worth living. “Many there be that say, Who will 
show us any good? 

“Jehovah, lift up thou the light of Thy coun- 
tenance upon us! 
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“Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 

“More than they have when their corn and their 
wine are increased.” What matters it that the 
wicked have everything that earth can give, (Ps. 
4: 6-7), riches, children, a happy life, a peaceful 
death, legitimate heirs? Their portion is in this life, 
while the righteous can say: 

“As for me,I shall behold Thy face in righteous- 
ness: 

“J shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy like- 
ness.” (17: 13-15.) 

“For Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 

“Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy beloved one to see 
corruption. 

“Thou wilt show me the path of life: 

“In Thy presence is fullness of joy; 

“In Thy right hand there are pleasures forever 
more!” (16: 10-11.) 

In knowing Jehovah, the godly possess something 
that outlasts life itself. In Ps. 73 this anticipation 
of the future life is yet more definitely made the so- 
lution. Up to the hour of death the wicked seem to 
prosper; but then—! They pass to consuming terror 
and the contempt and wrath of Divine Justice aroused 
at last from its apparent slumber! 

“Nevertheless I am continually with Thee: 

“Thou hast holden my right hand. 

“Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 

“And afterward receive me to glory. 

“Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 

“And there is none upon earth that I desire be- 
sides Thee! 
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“My flesh and my heart faileth; 

“But God is the strength of my heart and my por- 
tion forever!” 

Thus perplexity over the unjust distribution of 
wealth forced the Hebrew mind to a recognition of 
the eternal life, by the same process of reasoning by 
which Jesus demonstrated the resurrection of the 
dead: ‘The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,”— 
“God is not the God of the dead but of the 
living!” Man’s friendship with the Eternal must, in 
the nature of the case, be everlasting! When once 
this truth dawns upon him, the Psalmistis astonished 
at his brutish ignorance in not perceiving it before. 
(bs..73' 237) 

This then is the second solution: God gives to 
true users of wealth something better than riches, 
more satisfying, more enduring,—even Himself. So 
the life purpose of the Psalmist, controlling all his 
production, inspiring all his unselfish and chivalrous 
use, is this: 

“One thing have I desired of Jehovah, that will I 
seek after, 

“That I may dwell in the house of Jehovah all the 
days of my life, 

“To behold the beauty of Jehovah and to inquire 
in His Temple!” (27: 4.) 

This purpose excludes not merely private riches 
but also materialistic socialism. We who cherish 
the hope of a social system which shall secure to 
every human being the physical conditions of a 
worthy manhood, must never forget or allow our- 
selves to be understood as overlooking the truth, 


cd 
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that wealth has value only as it isa means of com- 
munion with God. To community as well as indi- 
vidual the highest promise is this: ‘They shall be 
My people, and I will be their God!” 


III. 


But even this does not wholly clear up the prob- 
lem. Why should not they who thus conceive and 
use wealth be the ones entrusted with it instead of 
those of the opposite character? Men are slow to 
look beneath the surface. They cannot see the com- 
pensations of the righteous. The condition of the 
world misrepresents God and weakens the motives 
to the true use of wealth. If He should give all 
wealth into the hands of the feaithful would it not be 
better used? And would not the world, seeing so 
plainly manifested the favor and disfavor of God, 
speedily “learn righteousness?’ (Is. 26:8-9.) If it 
be replied, as in the first solution, that such will be 
the ultimate state of the world, it may still be asked, 
Why should God create a world in which such in- 
justice should be even temporarily necessary? We 
must look more deeply into the mysteries of Provi- 
dence and of the human soul, and as we tread this 
path, so shrouded in obscurity, our best guide will 
be found in Job, that bold, reverent and sublime 
drama of the inner life. 

The author depicts a typical, though extreme case. 
Job was a man who used his vast wealth with the 
most scrupulous righteousness and most chivalrous 
devotion to the cause of the weak. As he ought to 
be, according tothe doctrine of temporal retribution, 
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he was proportionately prospered. Suddenly he is 
stripped of everything,—property, children, health. 
Why? 

The difficulty is, at first sight, relieved by the fact 
that the calamity is not attributed directly to God. 
But in the author’s interpretation, “Satan” is neither 
the Devil of modern theology nor the Ahriman of 
the Persian. While heartless, cynical and suspicious 
of goodness, he is still one of the servants of God, 
His detective as it were. While the representation 
shows that the author was well aware of the Persian 
explanation of evil as the work of a more or less in- 
dependent spirit of evil; in the manner so character- 
istic of the Hebrew mind, he rejects the theory, and 
throughout the poem attributes all directly to God. 
(Job 7:12-19.) He cannot deny the responsibility 
of the Creator for his creation. 

The sneer of the “Accuser,” (“Satan,”) “Does Job 
serve God for naught?” suggests one explanation of 
the problem. If God's service were at once and in- 
variably rewarded with large wealth, how coulda 
man keep his purpose to seek God free from the by- 
end of seeking riches? Or at least how could others 
know that he was not using the service of God as a 
stalking-horse to gain them? But the author makes 
no further use of it. 

The purpose of the drama is to portray the prob- 
lem as it appears to the sufferer. It is not mere loss 
of property or bereavement thattortures Job, but the 
thought that these calamities prove that he is re- 
garded guilty by God. This is a necessary infer- 
ence from the doctrine which he had hitherto held, 
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and which his friends now urge with evident personal 
application. Conscious of integrity, he repcls 
these accusations; yet he is unable to explain God’s 
dealings by any other theory, until the false charges 
open his eyes to the facts of life which dogmatic 
prejudice had kept him from seeing. Then he re- 
calls how many good men have met disaster and 
how many knaves prosper. (Ch.21.) Not yet rec- 
ognizing the fallacy of the doctrine that prosperity 
and poverty are signs respectively of favor and 
wrath, he seemed forced to conclude that God cares 
nothing for moral character. This is too terrible to 
believe, and he rejects it,exclaiming: “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him!” i. e., though He 
inflict on me, an innocent man, the supreme punish- 
ment of guilt. In this contradiction of the intuitions 
of faith by the facts of experience, he despairs of 
any solution, (ch. 28,) and after a restatement of his 
case, his integrity and his terrible and undeserved 
reversal of fortune, he waits for God to unravel the 
mystery. Never was the problem so vividly pre- 
sented! But neither in the speeches of Job, of his 
friends, of Elihu, nor of Jehovah Himself, is there 
any attempt to formulate a solution. In this the 
author shows his genius and inspiration. For the 
problem is the greatest with which the human mind 
grapples. No smartepigram, no simple formula can 
solve it. The only solution possible is that which 
our author offers,—a comprehensive view of God's 
universe! (Job 38: 41.) 

Let us study the significance of this answer. We 
have a intuitive conviction that conduct will bring 
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retribution; yet, when we face the facts of life, we 
are appalled by the apparent exceptions. Is, then, 
the law of retribution false, or only sometimes true? 
Such objections are best met by an argument from 
analogy. This is not the only law that has apparent 
exceptions. Oxygen and hydrogen unite in fixed 
proportions to form water. The combustion of hy- 
drogen is going on in every fire and gas jet, but 
where is the water? Is there an exception to the 
law? By no means. Not only hydrogen but also 
carbon, sulphur, etc., are contained in the gas, and 
the products of these other chemical combinationsare 
mingled with that of the hydrogen and oxygen, and 
furthermore the water is formed atso high a tempera- 
ture that it passes off in the form of invisible steam. 
It isonly whenthe two elements are isolated ina glass- 
receiverand theresulting vapor cooled that water can 
be proved to result from the chemical union of the 
gases. Under ordinary conditions, though the water 
is invariably produced, it is disguised by the com- 
plexity of the forces at work. The law of retribution 
is as certain as any law ofchemistry. Itis true even 
in the definite application assumed by Job’s friends, 
viz.: All sinful use of wealth causes poverty. But 
this is only one of the laws affecting a man’s life. 

In the first place, no man is wholly free from sin; 
hence, some of his actions tend to prosperity, some 
to poverty; the result is a complex one. He may 
be industrious and frugal, yet neglect his health and 
thereby lose what he has accumulated; or pride 
imay waste what prudence has gained. This is the 
position of Elihu. He urges that none has a right 
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to say, when he meets with reverses, that he suffers 
unjustly; in life or heart, somewhere lurks the cause 
in cherished sin. 

Secondly, causes other than his own moral choices 
affect his life. Ifthe political or industrial system 
gives some men an income independent of their own 
exertions, e. g., hereditary princes or land owners, 
they may be idle and wasteful without incurring 
poverty. Some, again, appropriate by force the 
products of other men’s toil, as did the Chaldean 
robbers. Today it is done by dishonesty and legal 
monopoly. Yet, as in our chemical illustration, 
every cause produces its full effect. All these sins, 
idleness, dishonesty waste and diminish wealth. 
The counteracting causes simply transfer the effect 
from the wrongdoer to society as a whole, especial- 
ly to its weaker members. The rich waste; the poor 
want. The apparent failure of the law of retribu. 
tion is due to the fact that human society constitutes 
one complex organism. 

But the law of retribution is more definite than 
this. It asserts not only that sin works evil, but 
that it works evil zo the stnner. How reconcile it 
with the facts? By the same consideration, viz., 
the complexity of the forces at work, which make it 
unreasonable to expect aspecific result of righteous- 
ness except in general andinthe longrun. Taking 
the nation as a whole, the éffects of such accidents 
as the whirlwind or the rapacity of the Sabeans, 
which may reduce an individual to beggary ina 
night, are distributed, and in the long run eliminated 
from the equation; and so it is true of the nation 
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that prosperity comes in proportion to righteous use 
of wealth. But obviously this cannot be applied 
to the individual without qualification. Its appli- 
cation by Job’s friends was a perversion of the Mo- 
saic doctrine. It might, indeed, be true, if you al- 
lowed time enough for the law of retribution to over- 
come restraining forces. Job’s friends were right in 
holding that sin works poverty; wrong in assuming 
that punishment follows on the heels of guilt. Job’s 
arguments force them to extend the time allowed. 
“If the wicked prospers now, he will soon be cut off, 
certainly some time before his death.” Job vehe- 
mently replies that many godless men live in prosper- 
ity and die in peace. The time must, therefore, be 
extended beyond the bound of all human experi- 
ence—death. What then? If our belief in the law 
of retribution were not just what it is we should be 
baffled. But either by an inexplicable intuition or 
by a comprehensive though unconscious induction, 
mankind has the unalterable conviction that conduct 
meets with retribution. If so, the soul must con- 
tinue in existence after death, that the law of retri- 
bution may work out its full result. It is thus, 
from our moral convictions, that we, like Job, reach 
a knowledge of the fact and nature of the future 
life. 

But this conclusion only forces us back upon the 
question: Why should a righteous God create a 
worldin which unjust suffering is even temporarily 
involved? in which the righteous user of wealth is 
poor? It is the same difficulty which every one 
must feel who realizes the injustice of our present 
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social system. How many resent the assertion that 
the hopeless poverty existing is an ordinance of 
God; or reject such a God in scorn; or despair of 
the mystery that that which must be contrary to 
God’s will should yet be willed by him to exist! 
The solution lies in the same thought which has 
guided us so far, the necessary complexity of the unt- 
verse. Our scientific point of view and the intense- 
ly religious spirit of “Job” are not so far apart as 
appears at first. The Oriental mind attributed di- 
rectly to God all that modern thought recognizes as 
due to “second causes.” But so called “laws” and 
“forces” are merely convenient names for the uni- 
form methods of the action of the Infinite. The 
final answer given tothe complaints of Jobis: “Look 
at the vastness of God’s creation!” This is precise- 
ly the principle which is the foundation of modern 
science: ‘Cease a priort reasoning, lay aside precon- 
ception, learn nature's laws from nature’s facts!” 
What, then, are the facts which Job and we alike 
find? We see not merely graceful antelopes and 
birds, but creatures like leviathans which awaken hor- 
ror; not only bright summer days, but also death- 
dealing tornadoes and earthquakes; not only the 
quiet forces of life, but also the loathsomeness of 
disease and death. What shall we do with the facts? 
We cannot deny or explain them away, like the ig- 
norantly pious ecclesiastics who, when spots were 
discovered in the sun, maintained that the astrono- 
mers were mistaken, that God could not create any- 
thing but a perfect sun! Such was the sin of Job’s 
friends. They averted their eyes from the facts, 
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crying: “God is too good!” They urged in God’s 
defense statements which they knew or ought to 
have known were false. They fancied that this was 
honoring Him! Job warns them that God will re- 
sent falsehood in His behalf. In our Theodicy let 
us not be Uzzahs! The true course is to face the 
facts fearlessly while holding with equal tenacity 
our intuitions of right. The seeming boldness of 
such a course is thetruest reverence. Itis rewarded 
by a revelation of God so overpoweringly sublime 
that Job’s pride and perplexity alike melt into joy- 
ful awe, and all his previous knowledge of God 
seems like hearsay as he exclaims: “Now mine eye 
seeth Thee!” For either like the Persians we must 
assume an Ahriman continually opposing the benev- 
olent designs of Ormuzd, or we must havea concep- 
tion of God grand enough to embrace all the facts. 
The former is irrational; the latter is infinitely high- 
er than the view which sees God only in obvious 
blessings, and cries, “God has forgotten the world!” 
every time a cloud blows across the moon. God is 
not a petty artist who can paint only dainty minia- 
tures, but a Michael Angelo who works on the vast- 
est scale, and makes splashes of paint and incongru- 
ities combine into an overwhelming majesty of 
effect! 
“All discord is but harmony not understood, 
All partial evil universal good.” 


The cavil that the conclusion of the drama, (Job 42.), 
represents Job as rewarded in a way in which the 
whole aim has been to prove that righteousness is not 
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and cannot be rewarded, totally misunderstands the 
thought of the author. His object is not to dis- 
prove that righteous use of wealth tends abundance, 
but to show that the apparent exceptions to the law 
are due to the complexity of forces at work in the 
universe. Thus the three solutions offered in “Job” 
and Psalms are in harmony. Together they teach 
us that the temporary prosperity of the wicked is 
not surprising in a world necessarily so complex; 
that, nevertheless, the ultimate social system will be 
that under which the meek shall inherit the earth; 
and that the seeming injustice to the individual dis- 
appears in view of the communion with God in 
which the righteous finds the true significance of 
wealth, and which in its nature must be eternal! 


CHAPTER: Vii 


“SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM” OR THE TEACHINGS OF 
JEsus. 

“They (i. e., the citizens of Athens in the Golden Age), bore lightly the 

burden of gold and possessions, for they saw that if only their common love 

increased, all these things would be increased with them; but to set estate 


upon material possession, would be to lose that first and their virtue and 
affection togcther with it.”—PLaro, 


Prophet and Lawgiver, Psalmist and Sage labored 
in vain to stem the tide of greed. “For the iniquity 
of his covetousness” Jehovah smote Israel, (Is. 57: 
17); but though the captivity cured of idolatry, it 
failed to eradicate avarice. A burst of renewed re- 
ligious fervor and patriotism accompanied the return 
from exile, but only by a tremendous effort did it 
overcome unscrupulous exploitation of the weak. 
(Neh. 5.) The nobler traits of Jewish character re- 
appeared in the wars of the Maccabees; but when 
under the peace-bringing sway of Rome, industry 
and commerce flourished and wealth increased, all 
the evils resulting from its unrighteous use again be- 
came rife. In the time of Christ, Palestine supported 
a dense population. All society was pervaded by a 
mercenary spirit. The masses were poor, living only 
to solve the daily-recurring problem, “What shall 
we eat, drink and wear?” while in sharp contrast 
were men with riches so great that they knew not 
where to bestow their goods. Some amassed for- 
tunes out of the very humiliation of their country 
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by contracting with the Roman Government to col- 
lect taxes, justly hated and despised. Others, and 
these were more numerous, accumulated by the or- 
dinary means,—unscrupulous use of every commer- 
cial and social advantage. The rich seem to have 
been utterly oblivious both to the requirements of 
the Law which they professed to obey with scrupu- 
lous veneration, and to the denunciations of the 
Prophets whose tombs they reared. The legislation 
whose purpose had been the establishment of social 
righteousness and national brotherhood was 
strangely perverted into an instrument of individual 
self-righteousness. Religion and morality meant 
the observance of endless details in food, dress and 
ritual. They tithed mint, anise and cummin, while 
ignoring the essentials of the Law, mercy, justice 
andtruth. A p'utocracy is bad enough in itself; but 
when as inthe case of Pharisees and Sadducees, it 
controls not only capital, but also civil and ecclesi- 
astical government, worship and education, its tyr- 
anny becomes insufferable. The dominant aristoc- 
racy is charged by Jesus with laying upon men bur- 
dens too heavy to be borne which they would not 
lift a finger to relieve. They hastened to crush the 
least sign of independent thinking, exclaiming: 
“Thou wast altogether born in sin and dost thou 
teach us?” “This people that knoweth not the Law is 
accursed!” They were intensely patriotic no doubt, 
for perpetuation of the nation meant perpetuation of 
their own power. They were most religious, because 
theirs was originally a religious pre-eminence. Won- 
derfully shrewd schemers were they, for they man- 
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aged at the same time toserve self and country, God 
and Mammon! Such is the tendency of all plutoc- 
racy. The rich gradually monopolize all that is best 
in life,—even religion itself! 

Thus the national purpose of Israel had failed. 
Instead of being a community of equals, each under 
his own vine and fig-tree, united by the common 
purpose of fulfilling the will of Jehovah, it had sunk 
to the level of the Roman world, where patriotism 
had long since died and government had become. 
merely an instrument to enrich those who were 
strong enough to seize control of it. There was 
nothing left for men to live for except riches. In 
strife for riches the vast majority must fail, and so in 
Palestine, as elsewhere, there was popular discon- 
tent, blind and hopeless. But in the Jewish nation 
there was one hope left. This very rottenness of 
the existing state of society intensified the popular 
longing for the Messiah Who was to come and to re- 
store all things. To the rulers His coming meant 
the overthrow of the Gentiles and the establishment 
of a universal Hebrew empire; the longing of the 
people is voiced in Mary’s song: 

“He hath put down princes from their thrones, 

‘‘And hath exalted them of low degree. 

“The hungry he hath filled with good things, 

“And the rich he hath sent empty away!” (Lk. 1: 
52-53.) 

In this state of discontent and vague expectation, 
the whole country was stirred by the appearance of 
a prophet like those of old. Over hearts weary with 
the sordid strife for food and clothing he exercised 
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a strange fascination, this man who had broken from 
the bondage of conventionalities, whose home was 
the wilderness, whose raiment was the coarsest, who 
fed like the birds upon the spontaneous production 
of the earth. His words stirred the stifling atmos- 
phere of that effete civilization like a fresh breeze 
from the primitive world. His message was simple 
and direct but startling: ‘Change your views and 
purposes (Meuavoire), for the Kingdom of Heaven 
isat hand!” When conscience-smitten hearers sought 
more explicit instructions, he answered: “He that 
hath two coats let him impart to him that hath none, 
and he that hath food let him do likewise.” To the 
tax-gatherers he replied: “Extort no more than 
that which is appointed you,” which meant the sur- 
render of the entire profit of their business. To the 
soldiers of the Tetrarch Herod who had beenassigned 
to police duty at the great camp-meeting, he an- 
swered: “Do violence to no manand be content with 
your wages.” From these specimen utterances, it is 
apparent that the sins which his stern preaching led 
the people to confess and seek remission in baptism, 
were the sins of covetousness and greed; the fruits 
worthy of a changed life that he demanded, were re- 
nunciation of advantage over others, and a spirit of 
brotherhood which could not enjoy superfluity so 
long as others were in want. The “filling of every 
valley,” “the leveling of every hill,” what did they 
mean if not the leveling of social distinctions and 
the removal of the unjust distribution of wealth, that 
the way might be prepared for the coming of a new 
social order? 
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No wonder the people asked each other: “Is this 
the Messiah?” But John repudiated the claim and 
predicted the coming of a still Greater, who should 
baptize with fire and cleanse socicty like a thresh- 
ing-floor, burning the chaff, garnering the wheat. 
When the Greater at last appeared, His course, 
startlingly different as it was from what even John 
expected, from the first revealed the thoroughness 
of the methods which He proposed to adopt. He 
identified Himself with the people. He insisted 
upon sharing with them the rite of purification from 
the sordid living of the past, and then in the wilder- 
ness faced in intensified forms the common tempta- 
tions of covetousness. He hungered for forty days 
that in the extremity of bodily need He might feel 
the temptation as it meets the many—viz., to absorp- 
tion in the mere supplying of bodily wants; and His 
mind, stored with scripture, instantly reverted to 
the truth taught in Moses’ interpretation of Manna: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Like 
a well-aimed arrow, the quotation flies to the heart 
of the temptation. Only by an intelligent religious 
purpose can men be freed from the yoke of toil and 
the scourge of hunger. But covetousness wears an- 
other garb when it appears to tempt souls conscious 
of their own superior powers. The Devil had now 
no commonplace mind to deal with, but a Man of 
matchless intellect, will-power, courage, and mag- 
netic personality. Such a soul might scorn vulgar 
appetite and yet thirst for the power and the glory 
of riches. ‘Then he showed Him all the kingdoms 
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of the world in a moment of time, saying, To thee 
will I give all this authority and the glory of them: 
for it hath been delivered unto me, and to whomso- 
ever I will give it. If thou therefore wilt worship 
before me, it shall all be thine.” (Lk. 4: 5 ff.) “All 
thine,” accurate description of the conception not 
only of ancient monarchy but of modern capitalistic 
monopoly! But why does the great deceiver so un- 
skillfully blurt out the monstrous condition? Ah, 
the personality of Jesus compels self-betrayal, like 
Ithuriel’s spear! Ordinary men are deceived, and 
seek the kingdoms of the world without seeing that 
it is Satan who controls and gives them; but Jesus’ 
clear intellect at once sees the bearing of every fact. 
To seek power or riches in the world’s way, by selfish 
ambition and competition, is to worship and obey 
the Devil. The whole system of existing society 
belongs to him, and none can win success save by 
adopting the methods he secretly dictates. With 
one sentence Jesus sweeps the temptation aside: 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord Thy God and Him 
only shalt thou serve,”’—in politics and wealth-pro- 
duction as everywhere. 

Consistently with this attitude, Jesus began His 
career as a reformer by a bold attack upon the chief 
monopoly of Hisday. The High-priestly family of 
Annas controlled both the sale in the Temple of an- 
imals for sacrifice, and the business of exchanging 
foreign coins for the sacred shekel in which alone it 
was lawful to pay the Temple tax. The profits on the 
latter amounted to $40,000 or $45,000 a year, an 
immense sum inthe circumstances of the country. 
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(Edersheim.) Offerers might, indeed, bring their own 
animals for sacrifice; but these had to be examined by 
the priests with a power of rejection without appeal, 
which gave a virtual monopoly. On one occasion 
the price of a couple of pigeons was run up to $3.81, 
and by the intervention of Simeon, the grandson of 
Hillel, was brought down before night to the normal 
price of 8cents. (Edersheim.) And this systematic 
plundering of the people was shamelessly carried on 
in the very courts of the Sanctuary. No wonder it 
was so intensely unpopular that when Jesus single- 
handed attacked and drove the traders forth, the 
Priesthood dared take no step against Him except a 
demand for some attestation of His authority. They 
knew that the whole Pharisaic fraternity and the 
people would stand with Him. 

But it was in His own city Nazareth that he first 
stated the positive side of His program, by quoting 
and applying Is. 61: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 

“Because He anointed Me to preach good tid- 
ings to the poor: 

“He hath sent Me to proclaim release to the 
captives 

“And recovering of sight to the blind, 

“To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

“To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
(Lk. 4: 18-19.) 

He had come to bring the true year of Jubilee, 
which should ultimately establish that just distribu- 
tion which the Mosaic institution sought by the res- 
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toration of every Israelite to freedom and ancestral 
possessions. 

During the first year anda half of His ministry, 
however, His preaching seems to have been confined 
to a repetition of the proclamation of the Baptist, 
“Change your views and purposes, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.” Butit gradually became ap- 
parent that He used the word Kingdom in a sense 
other than that of popular anticipations; and among 
His followers there was a growing demand for an 
explicit statement of its nature. Moreover the con- 
troversy that had arisen with the Pharisees, occa- 
sioned by different manner of Sabbath observance, 
made it the more clearly necessary to define the 
points at issue. Again: the great popular move- 
ment awakened by His teaching, with which all Gal- 
ilee seethed, was not a purely religious one, but 
also a social and political revolt against oppressors. 
The socialistic anticipations of the people are ex- 
pressed, as noted above, in Mary’s song. (Lk. 1: 
52.53.) It was therefore high time to explain the 
true relation of the Kingdom to social problems. 
An intimation that such was His purpose brought 
together an expectant multitude, unprecedented 
even in Jesus’ ministry, not only from Galilee but 
also Perea, Judea, Jerusalem and Phoenicia. Jesus 
felt the full importance of the occasion. The night 
preceding, unable to sleep, He spent in prayer. 
In the morning, from His place of retirement 
on the mountains, He summoned with  king- 
like authority twelve men to become His at- 
tendants and subordinates. Having thus ac- 
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complished the preliminary organization of His 
Kingdom, He proceeded to proclaim to the 
people its nature and laws. The scene was worthy 
of the great “Inaugural.” This leader of the people 
needed no lordly hall wherein to assume His crown. 
In democratic simplicity He sat upon a projecting 
crag of the mountain, with the canopy of the open 
sky. over His head, while the vast audience, among 
whom He had just healed every one diseased, stood 
packed closely together on a level place before 
Him. Around Him stood the Apostles, only too 
conscious of their new dignity, the observed and 
envied of all, destined, as they thought, to be the 
generals and viceroys of the conqueror of Rome, the 


Emperor of the world! 
“The Sermon on the Mount” is more than worthy 


*NoTE—It is impossible to understand the “Sermon” as a mere col- 
lection of unconnected moral precepts. It has a logical unity so remarkable 
that it must be due to the mind of the Master himself, not to the fortuitous 
recollection of His disciples. As we propose to make it the basis of our 
study of Jesus’ teachings regarding wealth, it will be necessary to give an 
analysis of it at the outset. Its thoughts are as follows: 


INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Kingdom blesses by changing not condition but character. 
Character is destiny. The true character is conscious of imperfection, 
aspiring, pure, without self-assertion, forgiving, peace-making. 

2. Paradoxically, such character, instead of being welcomed, will be 
bitterly persecuted. 

3. Because while gentle, itis, like salt and light, positive and aggressive. 


THEME. 
The nature of this character, required by the Kingdom, can best be 


understood by comparison with the moral requirements of the Law,the cere- 
monial righteousness of the Law, and the prevailing life-purposes of men. 


DISCUSSION. 


I. THE RELATION OF THIS CHARACTER TO THE MORAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE Law. 
_ The accusation that it destroys the Law is false. It fulfills, i. e., re- 

quires the spirit of the various commandments. ‘To illustrate, 

1. It defines Murder as consisting in any contempt, hate or enmity. 

2. Aduitery as lust, to be repressed at cost even of hand or eye. 

2 reid as any appeal to the Power not ourselves in confirmation of 
our word. 
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of the occasion that called it forth. It contains, as 
Henry D. Lloyd truly says, “the cause and essence 
of Society. The Golden Rule is the original of 
every political constitution.” It gave to the world 
those principles of righteous revolution which shall 
not cease to work until the last vestige of tyranny 
and monopoly shall have vanished from the earth! 
In finding in it more than a purely religious horta- 
tion, we are justified by the form in which Luke, 
emphasizing as usual, the socialistic aspect of 
Christ’s work, records the Beatitudes. However, 


4. Retaliation, Let the “‘like” required by justice be done again to 


yourself! 
5. Love to the one nigh, even if he be nigh to smite thee! 


Il. Tue RELATION OF THIS CHARACTER TO CEREMONIAL 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


“Righteousness,” which according to the Pharisees consists of acts 
meritorious in themselves, like almsgiving, prayer, fasting, have their true 
value in bringing the soul into right relations to God. 


Ill. Irs RELATION TO THE PREVAILING LiFE-PURPOSES OF MEN. 


1. Whatthe lamp is to the room, or the eye to the body, such i 
Life-purpose to life. Itis the key to character. 2 re ee 
2. The prevailing life-purpose of the world, seeking riches, is false; 
(x. In the form adopted by the strong and paabinions: “laying up 
treasure.” 

A.) Because treasures are perishable and may be stolen. 

B.) Oncontrary treasures of character are imperishable and secure. 

C.) Where treasure is, there will be the heart also. 

D.) Itis impossible to combine this with the true purpose. 

(2. Inthe form forced upon the many, sordid peng oee to he 

A.) Lifeis more than meat. ‘*Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

B) lf given for no other end, the faculty of purpose is unnecessary; 
birds and flowers are provided for abundantly without it. 

The false purpose has made the world what it is. ‘‘Gentiles seek.” 

D.)__Physical needs will be included in the true purpose. 

3. Thetrue Life-purpose is: “Seek first the Kingdom.” 

4. Incarrying out this Purpose, 

(t. Do not confound planning with borrowing trouble. 

(2. Use the Purpose to change self, not to judge others. 

mk) z In proclaiming it, use discrimination and wisdom. ‘‘Dogs and 

swine. 

(4. Follow the principle: ‘‘Do unto others as ye would be done by.” 

6. Seek power to carry out Purpose from God in confident prayer. 

(6. Let difficulty inspire to intense effort. 


CONCLUSION. 


1. The test of all moral systems is their fruit in character. 
2. Character is the test of true acceptance ot My Teachings. 
3. My teachings alone will stand the test of experience, 
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we may explain the difference between the two 
Evangelists, there is as great probability that this 
form is correct as that given by Matthew. ‘Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Blessed are yethat hunger now, for ye shall be 
filled. * * * But woe unto you that are rich! 
for ye have received your consolation. Woe unto 
you that are full now! for ye shall hunger.” (Lk. 
6: 20-26.) 

The treatment of the problem of Wealth in the 
Sermon on the Mount, (Mt. 6: 19-34), is so logical 
and complete that we will make it the basis of our 
study of all Christ’s teachings, using later utteran- 
ces to supplement and illustrate it. The three main 
thoughts are obvious: Some Life-purpose is neces- 
sary. The Prevailing Life-Purposes are false. The 
True Life-Purpose is to “Seek the Kingdom.” 


iE 


Verses 22-23 properly form an introduction to the 
argument, justifying the importance attached to the 
choice of “treasure.” To be sure, they follow the 
first step in the argument; but this is natural, since 
the question, ‘“‘Why is the object of our seeking so 
important?” would not occur to the hearer till then. 
But logically the thought of these verses is the 
foundation of the whole argument. “The lamp of 
the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye is single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is the darkness!” There is here a figure 
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within a figure. The eye is compared toa lamp, 
while “eye” itself is clearly used metaphorically. 
As a lamp is the source of light in the household 
after the sun has set, and the room is light or dark 
according as the lamp burns brightly or dimly; so 
the eye is the light of the body, i. e. gives to the in- 
telligent soul whatever clear knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world it possesses. If it is sound, he knows 
things clearly and accurately; if it be diseased or 
gone, ‘‘all things to him are dark.” But the context 
shows that something more important than the bod- 
ily organ is meant. The preceding verses speak of 
the false and true “treasure;” the following urge the 
impossibility of serving two masters, forbid to “take 
thought,” &c. In this connection, “the eye” can 
mean nothing but the supreme and ruling choice. 
What the eye is to the body, the purpose is to the 
life. Without a purpose, man gropes through life 
like one blind. With a false purpose he goesastray 
like one whose eyes deceive him. If he attempts to 
combine two purposes, he is like a man who sees 
things double. 

The cry of the ages is for a satisfactory Life-pur- 
pose. The masses are discontented, not because 
they have no leisure or luxuries, not even because 
they at times lack actual necessities, but be- 
cause they have nothing to live for, because all their 
toil has apparently no other end than to keep soul 
and body together, and to beget children to go 
through the same meaningless round of existence! 
The rich and successful are better off, not because 
they have more comforts, but because they have 
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what man’s nature requires, some object in living. 
Any life-purpose is better than none. Nevertheless 
the life purpose which has hitherto prevailed, to 
to seek riches, has demonstrated itself to be vicious 
and fatal to society. Iftherefore a moral teacher 
is to lift men above sordid living, he must do more 
than give detached precepts; he must inculcate a 
life-purpose, definite and practicable as that of the 
miser, which like the sand-blast shall gather up all 
the details of life and sweep them on to the accom- 
plishment of one end; which, like the will of the 
navigator, shall make storm and calm, head wind or 
favoring: gale, directly or indirectly waft him toward 
his desired haven! A life-purpose alone gives to 
life unity, meaning, interest and dignity; alone de- 
velops patience, talent and energy. The funda- 
mental moral question, therefore, is: What ts the 
true life-purpose?. a 

Christ felt the full importance of the question. He 
did not rely upon the authority of His own statement, 
but treated His hearers as rational beings, and argued 
the falsity of the prevalent purpose in a discourse 
full of illative conjunctives, “for” and “therefore.” 

He addresses first the successful or ambitious few. 
They seek to lay up “treasure,” that they may have 
security against the accidents of life and be able to 
live and enjoy without labor or anxiety. In these 
two advantages lies all the real value of riches. But 
this value depends wholly upon their per- 
manence; and their permanence as Jesus points 
out, (Mt. 6: 19-20,) is but specious. All wealth, 
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—food, raiment, houses, etc.—begins to deter- 
iorate from the hour it is produced. Five years 
of complete idleness would exhaust all the wealth 
that past ages have accumulated. The human race 
is like a horse in a tread-mill; it can never reach the 
point where it can cease to labor, for ‘moth and 
rust corrupt.” To be sure, wealth,though constantly 
consumed, increases, because it is so largely con- 
sumed productively as capital. But that it may thus 
reproduce itself, it must be wedded to labor, if not 
its owner’s, then other men’s labor. Individuals, 
therefore, may secure treasure and escape from the 
necessity of toil by the ownership of capital, which 
instead of perishing by moth and rust, renews and in- 
creasesitself. But‘‘thieves break through and steal!” 
The ownership of the capitalist depends upon the 
consent of other men, the guaranty of society. The 
more complex civilization becomes the more abso- 
lute is this dependence. The modern thief need 
have no pick to dig through walls, only paper and 
pen. Wealth may be destroyed without dishonesty 
through the carelessness or miscalculation of others. 
The business world is a delicate organism in which 
the failure of a rash speculator may sweep a hundred 
reliable houses to ruin. Scarce one business man in 
ten escapes failure. Reverses in fortune are too 
common to surprise. It may be objected that some 
men’s riches are neither consumed nor stolen; but 
the point of the argument is that riches are not a se- 
cure treasure, and to show this it is sufficient to point 
out the chances of loss. There remains, moreover, 
one fact not alluded to here, but emphasized in later 
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parables,—the fact of death. Nothing is more cer- 
tain, yet no possible mischance is so willfully ignored 
The man whose ground brings forth plentifully until 
he knows not where to bestow his goods, says: “I 
will build-greater, and will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years, take thine 
ease, eat, drink and be merry.” But God says unto 
him: “Thou foolish one! this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee; and the things which thou hast 
prepared, whose shall they be?” (Lk. 12: 13-21.) 
The owner of millions today, lies tomorrow poorer 
than the beggar,—a mere naked corpse, did not 
custom and affection clothe the stiff, helpless form. 
If we could believe that death ends all, we might 
regard riches as practically a permanent treasure, 
since in that case a man ceases to own only when he 
ceases to exist. But what if he still exists, leaving 
his treasure behind and passing out into the unseen 
universe without so much as a drop of water to 
quench his everlasting thirst? “What if?””—Jesus 
solemly declares that it isa fact (Lk. 16: 19-31); and 
the conscience of mankind, if reluctantly yet unmis- 
takably responds, “Amen!” Dives was guilty of no 
crime, no cruelty. He was as benevolent as most 
others, for he let Lazarus lie at his gates and eat his 
leavings. His error was that he laid up treasures on 
earth, lived to be clothed in purple and fine linen and 
to fare sumptuously every day, heeding not the ex- 
hortations of Moses and the Prophets to open his 
hand to the poor and draw out his soul to the needy. 
He died,—his treasure vanished. (In Mt. 16: 26), 
Jesus, for the sake of argument, grants the greatest 
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conceivable ‘‘success.” ‘‘What shall a man be profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life?” 
amass all that can give enjoyment and ruin the being 
which alone can enjoy? 

On the other hand, Jesus asserts, ‘treasures in 
Heaven” are neither consumed nor stolen. Like 
“earth,” “heaven” evidently has here a moral rather 
than an eschatological sense. As God’s will is to be 
done onearth as in Heaven, so “treasures in Heaven” 
must be laid up here and now where we are. They 
consist in true character manifested in true relations 
to all men, and in the resulting perfect utilization of 
wealth. It is obvious that in a society where all 
obeyed the teachings of Christ, every man would 
possess an indestructible “treasure” in a literal sense. 
All, laboring together in intelligent and co-operative. 
industry, would produce wealth faster than moth or 
rust could consume; no thief could steal where all 
made the interests of each their own; accidents could 
bring but temporary want where love made all so- 
ciety amutualinsurance company. Thuseach would 
enjoy what now no millionaire can secure, ample 
provision for the development of true manhood, with 
absolute insurance against its loss. As Henry D. 
Lloyd forcibly says: “If all will sacrifice themselves, 
none need be sacrificed. But if one may sacrifice 
another, all are sacrificed. * * Only by calling 
every neighbor a friend, and literally laying down 
life for friends against foreign invasion or domestic 
tumult, only by equalization which gives the vote to 
all and denies kingship to all, however strong or fit- 
test,—only thus is man establishing the Republic. 
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* * Wonderful are the dividends. You are but 
one, and give only yourself to America. You give 
free speech, and sixty-five millions of your country- 
men guard the freedom of your lips. Your single 
offer of your right arm puts sixty-five millions about 
you!” This is the secret of the permanence of the 
“treasures” of the Kingdom. They consist not in 
perishable wealth, but in the character of the human 
wills that are the creators of wealth. Character 
tends to fixity. Souls, i. e., beings that know, feel 
and will,—do not disintegrate like objects that fill 
space and are made up of parts. Whatever they ac- 
quire of knowledge and goodness is not something 
added from without, but inwrought into their being. 
It can neither be consumed nor stolen. The soul is 
immortal; hence, the treasures of the Kingdom 
outlast even death. All that constitutes the value 
of society can be transferred without loss to the fu- 
ture world; even as our Pilgrim Fathers brought all 
of real value in their infant commonwealth from 
Holland, since it consisted not in their Possessions, 
but in their character. 

None can deny the infinite superiority of “treas- 
ures in Heaven,” thus defined. Men may ridicule 
it as a dream impossible of realization; but they 
must admit that this is the ideal of society to be 
chosen, Jesus, therefore, is justified in taking for 
granted the major premise of His next argument, 
viz., “Thy heart should be in Heaven.” With this 
He puts the minor: “Where thy treasure is there 
will thy heart be also.” The trouble is not that men 
doubt the value of character or deny the supreme 
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importance of true community life; but they assume 
that they can seek “treasures on earth” for themselves 
and at will throw themselves into the enjoyment ot 
righteousness and love. While seeking for them- 
selves they expect that all others will unselfishly 
guard their interests! Jesus reminds them that the 
feelings follow the will, the life-purpose determines 
character and destiny. 

This impossibility of combining the two life-pur- 
jposes is further emphasized in the next argument. 


/ With rhetorical effect, yet without confusing or vit- 


/ iating the reasoning, Jesus skillfully varies his terms. 


From the figure of “treasure” he changes to that of 
a‘‘master.” This presents the false life-purpose in 
in a new light. When a man lives to seek posses- 
sions, he becomes possessed bythem. His freedom 
is lost. He must do what they demand. He is the 
slave of Mammon. So well-nigh universal is the 
purpose to seek riches that it is chosen to represent 
all selfish purposes; and it is assumed that there is 
no alternative; one must serve God or Mammon.* 
Which is the better master has been already shown. 
But the temptation as it ordinarily meets men is not 


‘ openly to abandon the service of God, but to attempt 


to combine the two services and gain the advantages 
of both. So in Lk. 16: 13-14, the assertion is ad- 
dressed to the Pharisees, who scoffed at it because 


*NotTE—The word ‘‘Mammon”’ is Semitic. Augustine says that ‘‘money is 
called Mammon in the Punic Janguage.’”? It does not occurin old Testa- 
ment Hebrew, but may be a contraction of ‘‘Matmon,”’ “‘cellar, store-house, 
treasure.” (Jer. 41:8 ff.) Others derive it from the root Aman, to ‘“‘trust.’’ 
This derivation is favored by the fact that the Septuagint translates the 
Hebrew ‘’ Emunah.”’ ‘‘faith,”’ twice by the word ‘“‘riches.”’ ‘‘Mammon”’ is then 
that which onetrusts. The word occurs four times in the New Testament, 


here and in Lk, 16: 9, 11, 13, 
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they were lovers of money and saw no incompati- 
‘bility between that love and the most rigid religios- 
ity. Jesus asserts that “no man can serve two mas- 
| ters; for either he will hate the one and love the 
_ other, or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
} other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” (Mt. 
6:24.) Every life-purpose must control the whole 
life and brook no rival. These two purposes cannot 
be reconciled. The one is: “By hook or crook, I 
will get riches;” the other: ‘Whatever it cost I will 
obey God and serve men.” Sooner or later the two 
' must conflict. Jesus’ two-fold statement of the re- 
| sultis not tautological. Choice of God demands ab- 
\solute renunciation of the false life-purpose: ‘Who- 
‘soever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.” But he who lives 
for riches need not “hate’’ God; he may indeed keep 
up the form of serving Him, though his actions show 
that he despises His authority and promises. By un- 
scrupulous monopoly he amasses riches; and im- 
agines that he fulfills the requirements of the King- 
dom by endowing colleges and libraries with part of 
the plunder! Timeand thought are given to money- 
making, and the hours of weariness and the poorest 
apology for thought toreligion! It is this that con- 
stitutes the “déceitfulness of riches.” (Mt. 13: 22.) 
One may think for a time that he is succeeding per- 
fectly in serving the two masters, may acquire riches 
and yet be so upright that even Christ with his keen 
insight loves him. Yet all the while, one or the 
other purpose is supreme; and a test, bringing their 
commands into collision, shows which. Peter and 
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John leave all and follow Jesus;* the rich youth goes 
away sorrowfully to his great possessions. (Mat. 109: 
16-30, and parallels.) “Go, sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor,” is not an arbitrary test. It 
only brings out forcibly the spirit of the Mosaic Law 
-which he fondly fancied he had kept. A severe 
test,as Jesus recognized, saying: “It is easier fora 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” A 
universal test, because as this exclamation implies, 
and the passages we have just studied assert, to enter 
the Kingdom one must absolutely renounce the false 
life-purpose; universal, else why the amazement of 
the disciples, ‘Who then can be saved?” and Jesus’ 
acceptance of the difficulty without attempting to 
mitigate itp “With men it is impossible.” He 
frankly admits that the requirement is contrary to 
human nature as it is. But He yet demands it con- 
fidently, because he brings into the world religious 
sanctions strong enough tocontrol individual selfish- 
ness even here. “With God all things are possible.” 

In drawing His conclusion, Jesus again changes 
His expression for the life-purpose: ‘Therefore 
take no thought for your life what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body what ye 
shall put on.” The command is startling. If it 
stood alone it would be unintelligible. But the syn- 
onymous phrases that Jesus uses explain one an- 
other. Totranslate, “Be not anxious,” only obscures 
the sense. The Greek verb means, “to think ear- 


*NoTE. -Cf. the decision of Zaccheus which brought ‘‘salvation.” (Lk. 
19: I-10.) 
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nestly,” and read in the light of the parallel expres- 
sions, “lay up,” “seek,” plainly refers to such thought 
as a man gives to his supreme object in living. What 
is forbidden is the seeking food and clothing, not as 
he necessary means to preserve life and so enable 
men to accomplish the true purpose, but as them- 
selves the goal of the life-purpose, the be all and 
end-all of life. This is clear from the argument im- 
. mediately advanced. “Is not the life more than 
meat?” i. e., these things are means and not ends in 
themselves. _ 

The significance of this changed form is two- 
fold. It defines wealth as all objects capable 
of ministering to human needs, and thus corrects the 
popular idea that only the'rich can be guilty of cov- 
etousness; and, secondly, it marks a transition from 
the life-purpose of the successful few to the purpose- 
to-live of the struggling many. The force of the 
“therefore” by which the connection with the pre- 
ceding line of argument is preserved, would then be: 
If even the riches of the successful, is a treasure not 
worth the seeking, how much less the mere supply 
of daily wants which is all that the majority can hope 
to gain! 

“Is not the life more than the food, and the body 
than the raiment?” The interpretation turns upon 
the sense in which “life” is here used. If it means 
“being in the fullest sense,” the thought is: Food 
and clothing are inferior in importance as the means 
are inferior to the end. How terrible a burden is 
existence, if the only object of existence is to secure 

\the means of existence! It is nota stern rebuke, 
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but a message of hope to the toiling millions of man- 
kind. Life should not and need not be to any man 
a monotonous slavery to the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The object of living is life itself. To be a 
man, such a being as man is designed to be, made in 
the image of God, trusting, obeying, imitating and 
co-operating in every act with the Infinite, becom- 
ing more and more partaker of the Divine Nature in 
intelligence and character,—what can be grander 
than this? To the pessimist, existence itself is the 
greatest evil; to the Christian, the highest good, and 
the full reward, life eternal! “I came,” said Christ, 
“that they may have life and may have it abundant- 
ly.” (Jn. 10:10.) To regard food and clothing as 
all of life, is like thinking to find the secret of a pic- 
ture in the brushes and paints! 

If, however, “life’ here means “the sum of the 
conditions necessary to true being,” the thought 
becomes: Food and clothing are only one of 
the conditions. This is probably the signifi- 
cance also of Lk. 12: 15, “A’ man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” Exclusive attention to these is not 
merely an inversion of means and end, but an ignor- 
ing also of some of the means, and that too the most 
important. This is one of Jesus’ favorite thoughts. 
It was the weapon with which He Himself van- 
quished the tempter: “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” (Mt. 4:4.) It was the secret of 
His whole life; “I have meat to eat that ye know 
not. * * * My meat is to do the will of Him 
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that sent Me, and to accomplish His work.” (Jn. 
4: 32-34.) It was His last message to Galilee, as it 
hesitated on the verge of final rejection: ‘Work not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of Man shall 
give unto you.” (Jn. 6:27.) The obvious allusion 
in two of these passages to the lesson of the Manna 
reminds us that the truth is the same found there, 
(p. 43). As long as men are swayed by appetite 
alone, they will act as self-seeking individuals and a 
true society will be impossible, and hence also true 
individual life. Society beeomes possible only as 
men are controlled by the sanctions of some relig- 
ion. The perfect society will appear only when all 
men accept and obey Christ. “This is the work of 
God, that ye believe Him whom He‘hath sent.” (Jn. 
6:29.) These teachings, motives and inspiration are 
the lacking conditions, “the meat,” “which the Son 
of Man” has given to the world. The object of the 
controlling purpose, therefore, must be to gain these 
higher rather than the lower conditions. Without 
them food and clothing are as pitifully inadequate 
as paints and brushes without the hand and eye of 
the artist! 

In language of matchless beauty, Jesus next re- 
minds His hearers how small an element, after all, is 
human forethought and effort in supplying their 
needs. (Mt. 6: 26-31.) They, like birds and flowers, 
are fed by the mighty forces of nature, which are 
only expressions of the infinite power of their 
Heavenly Father. If these should fail, what could 
all man’s forethought avail to prolong his life one 
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cubit? Behold the birds, consider the lilies! They 
are fed, clothed and cared for withouc planning on 
their part, and fed more abundantly, clothed more 
richly than man with all his ingenuity of purpose 
can clothe himself. Take no thought, thezefore, 
saying ‘What shall we eat, etc.?”’ It is not a com- 
mand, but an argument. Man cannot live like an 
unthinking animal; nor does Jesus bid him do so. 
Man is distinguished from vegetable and animal by 
this very faculty of purpose. But the question is: 
How shall he use this faculty? Men generally use it 
merely to provide themselves with things to eat, 
drink and to wear. But, Jesus argues, if this is use 
for which God gave it, it is clearly unnecessary; for 
with bird-like instinct, instead of reason and will, 
men would have been equally well off. It follows 
that the power of forming a life-purpose must have 
been given for a higher end, and that it is perverted 
when made, as it so generally is, the slave of appe- 
tite! The miraculous feeding of the multitude, (Mt. 
14: 13-21, 15: 32-38, etc.,) like the miracle of the 
manna, emphasizes the argument by demonstrating 
how easily Divine Power could have dispensed with 
human purpose; and Jesus makes precisely this use 
of it. ~“Labor not for the_meat which perisheth.” 
(Jn. 6:27.) Men can be freed from the bondage to 
toil for daily bread, so necessary to rouse to exer- 
tion those who have no higher motive, only by the 
adoption of the true life-purpose. 

Two other arguments are urged in verse 32. ‘For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seck.” This is 
not to be understood as a bare syllogism with the 
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implied premise: “Ye ought to seek nothing that 
the Gentiles seek.” It is an appeal to the experi- 
ence of mankind. The false purpose in both its 
forms has unquestionably controlled all human so- 
ciety in the past. It has been given a thorough and 
long-continued test. What sort of a world has it 
produced? A world in which the extremes of abject 
poverty and insolent riches exist side by side; in 
which the toiling masses have no opportunity and 
the privileged classes little desire for true cuiture; 
in which dishonesty and oppression flourish in spite 
of law; in which so soon as a family or nation gains 
tiches, degeneration begins as the fruit of self-indul- 
gence and luxury, while the envious discontent of 
the proletariat continually breaks out in strikes, 
riots and civil wars! All the miseries and disorders 
of society are due to the heathen life-purpose; for it 
reduces society to a chaos of conflicting wills. (Cf. 
James 4: 1-5.) 

The last argument is a reply to the natural objec- 
tion: But we must seek the necessities of life! 
“Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things.” That His love will provide 
what His wisdom knows to be needed, has been 
proved above: “If God so clothed the grass of the 
field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith?” ‘Are ye not of much more value than 
they?” (Vs. 30, 26.) But how provide? It is cer- 
tain that He does not, and could not wisely, provide 
miraculously. The thought is: “Do you suppose 
that any life-purpose which he commands will ig- 
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nore or exclude anything that is really necessary as 
means?” That purpose, as we shall presently see, is 
not individualistic but social, “Seek first the Kzng- 
dom.” Ina community of men controlled by this 
purpose, the forces of nature utilized by human in- 
dustry organized according to the principles of 
Christ, would abundantly provide for the wants of 
each and all. “To attempt to follow the sermon on 
the mount, to take no thought for the morrow, 
without effecting social organization is to attempt 
impossibility and absurdity. * * This our indi- 
vidualistic friends forget; they ignore the Old Testa- 
ment Law which Christ did not ignore, a Law of 
social, institutional righteousness.” (Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss.) 
III. 

Vain is it to show the folly of the false, unless a 
true purpose be given. The demon of covetousness, 
however often exorcised, will return to his former 
abode, though swept and garnished, if it remain 
empty, bringing with him seven other spirits worse 
than himself. Seek something men must; unless 
they are given the higher to seek, they will pursue 
the lower. Because this psychological principle has 
been ignored, all the broadsides of the Church against 
riches have in the past had little effect. Jesus pulls 
down that He may build. He gives to every disci- 
ple a life purpose as definite as that of the miser, as 
grand as that of the conqueror. ‘Seek first the 
Kingdom,” i. e., make it your supreme and all-con- 
trolling purpose to establish the Kingdom among 
men. 
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The difficulty in grasping the meaning of “King- 
dom” is due to the popular misconception of its 
essential content. That which strikes our imagina- 
tion in a human empire is its external aspect, the 
strength of its armies, the vastness of its resources, 
the splendor of its court, and the perfection of its 
administrative system. Popularly these are identi- 
fied with the idea of government, so that men would 
regard a kingdom without armies, officials, police, 
revenue, Or pomp,as no kingdom. It is hard to 
associate the word with the non-political movement 
which has been the historical result of Jesus’ life. 
But these externals are, in fact, only the means to 
secure the essential elements of a kingdom. Their 
value lies in this: that they secure obedience and 
united social action. It is conceivable that these ends 
might be secured in some other way. Indeed, it can 
easily be demonstrated that the most effective and 
indispensible motives to secure the subordination of 
the individual to society have always been the 
“supra-rational sanctions” of some form of religion; 
force has been only supplementary, used to subdue 
external foes and the few criminals who reject the 
prevailing motives. But however established, the 
essential elements of a Kingdom are only two: A 
Supreme Authority, and Social Organization. Jesus 
unmistakably claims supreme and absolute authority. 
No monarch ever demanded more unquestioning 
obedience. He differs from other kings only in the 
means of establishing his authority. “If My King- 
dom were of this world, then would My servants 
fight.” (Jn. 18: 36.) The characteristic of an earthly 
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kingdom is the use of force. Christ relies upon the 
self-evidencing power of the naked Truth and the 
conquering might of self-sacrificing Love! Yet is He 
all the more truly a King: ‘Thou sayest that Iam a 
king. Tothisend haveI been born, * * * that 
I should bear witness to the Truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth My voice.” (Jn. 18: 37.) 
None today can repeat Pilate’s sneer: ‘What is 
Truth?” The Kingdom of the Truth has proved more 
enduring, more extensive, more powerful than any 
earthly government. The assertion that the second 
element, Social Organization, is essential to the 
movement inaugurated by Jesus, may be denied. It 
will be said that the characteristic departure of Jesus 
was that He addressed not nation, but individual. 
This is true, but not pertinent as an objection. He 
addressed individuals not because His aim is the sal- 
vation of individuals, but because existing social 
organisms as such were incapable of entering the 
Kingdom. As in the assimilation of food, bread and 
meat as such cannot be incorporated into the struc- 
ture of the body, but by mastication and the chem- 
ical action of saliva and gastric juices, must be re- 
duced to molecules fine enough to be capable of 
assimilation into the blood; or as the first step in the 
development of the embryo of an egg is the sub- 
division of its material into cells small enough to 
form the minutest vessels of the nascent organism: 
so the Jewish nation, so all social groups from the 
family up to the State, are dissolved by the solvents 
of the Gospel until the human atom, the individual, 
is left free to be repelled, or attracted and incorpor- 
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ated into the new social organism, the Kingdom. 
This is the meaning of Jesus’ seemingly harsh words 
in Lk. 12: 51-52, etc. But the disciple no more re- 
mains an isolated individual than the molecules of 
the food assimilated remain independent protoplas- 
mic cells. However he may be isolated and his in- 
dividuality emphasized by the necessity of personal 
choice in the transitional period of conversion, he is 
saved not apart from, but through, and unto social rela- 
tions. Sin is selfishness, life in and for self. To be 
saved means nothing less than this: To be brought 
into right relations to all other personal beings. 
(Jn. 15: 17,17: 21, I Jn. 3: 14.) If Christ’s rule did 
not unite men thus into a social organism there could 
be no “Kingdom.” Nor can so vast an organism be 
constituted without subordinate organs. So soon as 
a sufficient number of individuals have entered the 
Kingdom, there emerges first the Christian family to 
displace the Jewish or Gentile, and ultimately the 
Christian State instead of the Heathen or Hebrew. 
“Seek first the Kingdom,” therefore, means: Make 
wt your Life-purpose to win individuals to accept Jesus as 
King, and out of these transformed hearts to reorganize 
all society upon the basis of His commands. In this 
purpose lies the secret of the character of the citi- 
zens of the Kingdom described in the Beatitudes. 
It is because their purpose centers not in self but in 
the true community that they are meek; because that 
Kingdom relies for its establishment not upon force 
but upon Truth, that they are merciful and peace- 
makers; and because its Law is the perfect will of 
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God, that they mourn their imperfection and hunger 
after righteousness, 

This Purpose must in the nature of the case con- 
trol the most important of human activities,—the 
use of wealth. In the teachings of Jesus this is its 
most frequent application. “Have you noticed,” 
remarks Ruskin, “that all of Christ’s main teachings, 
by direct order, by earnest parable, and by His own 
permanent emotion, regard the use and misuse of 
money?” (Time and Tide. Letter 25.) While the 
false purpose to seek riches must be absolutely re- 
nounced, the renunciation consists not in putting to 
death the usurper, but in holding him in subjection 
to the true master. We cannot cut ourselves off 
from wealth: ‘Your Heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things;” therefore, the true 
purpose must include them as necessary means. 
This is a legitimate inference from the Parables of 
the Pounds, “Trade ye herewith till I come,” (Lk. 
19: 13), and the explicit teaching of the Parable of 
the Dishonest Steward, “And I say unto you, Make 
yourselves friends by means of the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness.” “If therefore ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous Mammon, who will com- 
mit to your trust the true riches?” (Lk, 16: g-11.) 
Whatever else of power and opportunity may be 
included in “Pounds” and “Talents,” (Mt. 25: 14-30), 
wealth cannot be excluded and is the most natural 
and obvious application. The Parable of the Faith- 
ful Steward, (Lk. 12: 35-48), following as it does the 
story of the Rich Fool and Luke’s version of the argu- 
ment for the true Life-Purpose, must refer primarily 
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to the use of wealth. The doctrine of Christian 
Stewardship is plainly taught by Christ. 
Stewardship, however, means far more than that 
pitiful caricature so severely and justly scored by 
Ernest Howard Crosby, which regards its obliga- 
tions fulfilled when a fixed proportion, as a tithe, 
is devoted to religious purposes. If stewardship 
means anything, it means that every dollar and cent 
of my property belongs to the Kingdom, not to myself. 
In contrast with him “that layeth up treasure for 
himself,” the Christian is to be “rich toward God.” 
(Lk. 12: 21.) “Who, then, is the faithful and wise 
steward, whom his lord shall set over his household, 
to give them their portion of food in due season? Blessed 
is that servant, whom his lord, when he cometh, 
shall find so doing. Ofa truth I say unto you, that 
he will set him over all that he hath. But if that 
servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 
coming; and shall begin to beat the menservants 
and maidservants, and to eat and drink and be 
drunken, the lord of that servant shall come in a 
day when he expecteth not, * * * and shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint his portion with the unfaithful.” 
(Lk. 12: 42-46.) The Christian does not own the 
wealth he holds; it is a trust from which he is to 
meet the needs of all his Lord’s household; wheth- 
er spent on self or others every cent is to be used 
only so as to advance the Kingdom. It would be 
vastly easier to cut one’s self off from riches at one 
blow! And it is just here that most Christians fail. 
They wish to live for the Kingdom, but, compelled 
to use wealth, they give up the problem of its right 
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use in despair, and overwhelmed by the cares of this 
world, entrapped by the deceitfulness of riches, they 
fall back into the common life. What wisdom and 
self-control it requires to use wealth aright! It isin 
order to develop such strength of character that 
Christ compels us to use while renouncing. 

The first question that faces the Christian in re- 
gard to the use of wealth is, How much shall I 
spend on self? The question is ordinarily reversed: 
How much shallI give? But such a question is in- 
tended to fix a minimum; and since the law of the 
Christlike life is, “Not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” it must be his aim to reduce personal ex- 
penditures to a minimum and increase expenditures 
for otherstoa maximum. The least compatible with 
the utmost efficiency in service is the true rule. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give. Get you no 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses; no wallet 
for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, nor 
staff; for the laborer is worthy of his food.” (Mt. 
10: 8-10.) Again, the same conclusion may be 
reached by an obvious inference from the law: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is im- 
possible to reconcile such love with the ambition for 
riches, i. e., more than the average, or with the use 
upon self of more than a competence. Nor can one 
conscientiously seek what he cannot pray for. The 
model Prayer reads, not “Give me my daily bread,” 
but “Give ws ours.” The word translated “daily” oc- 
curs nowhere else in Greek literature, and its mean- 
ing is in dispute. If it means “necessary” or “dai- 
ly” it limits our prayers, and, therefore, our seeking 
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at actual needs. But it seems more likely that it is 
an awkward translation into Greek of the Aramaic 
phrase used by Jesus, which one instinctively feels 
has been correctly reproduced by Delitsch in his 
Hebrew version of the New Testament, 12~N onb-ns 
“the bread of our portion,” clearly a reference to 
Agur’s Prayer and the distribution of the manna. 
Indeed, the very word “manna” comes from a 
Hebrew root meaning to “portion out.” 

Conversely, a maximum isto be used for others. 
It is for this purpose that the Christian holds wealth. 
The parallel between disciples and the dishonest 
steward (Lk. 16: I-12), consists in the facts that they 
hold wealth only as agents, that their control of it 
is known to be temporary, that prudence dictates 
such a use of it as will secure benefits to themselves 
after it has been taken from them, and that this re- 
sult can be attained only by using it now to lighten 
men’s burdens. The parallel disappears when we 
note that the steward was using his employer’s 
wealth dishonestly; for disciples only obey their 
Lord when they thus use wealth. He regards the 
love shown to the needy as done to Himself, and 
receives His benefactors into “eternal tabernacles.” 
(Mt. 25: 31-46.) Such use of wealth is no incidental 
and occasional duty; it is the law of the Christian 
life. As Jesus “went about doing good,” using His 
miraculous powers to meet all human needs; so 
every follower is to use all his powers, natural or 
miraculous, mental or pecuniary. This will be the 
test in the final judgment. (Mt. 25: 31-46, cf. a: 
21-28.) According to his usual method, Jesus states 
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the principle without elaborate rules. Heinculcates 
the spirit by concrete examples. Thus, in the story 
of the Good Samaritan, He teaches that this debt of 
love is limited neither by race nor by religion, but 
is due to man as man; and brings the obligation 
home to every hearer by the words: “Go thou and 
do likewise.” But cases of great need like that of 
the man that fell among thieves are comparatively 
rare; and more directly practical is the suggestion 
thrown out in His “table talk” (Lk. 14: 12-14), 
“When thou makest a dinner or supper, call not thy 
friends nor thy brethren, nor rich neighbors, lest 
haply they also bid thee again, and recompense be 
made thee. But * * * bid the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed, be- 
cause they have not wherewith to recompense thee: 
for thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of 
the just.” It is easy tosend to the needy; but noth- 
ing save Christlike love will welcome them, with all 
that is disagreeable, to one’s own table, giving with 
the food the more precious gifts of sympathy, inter- 
est, and mental stimulus. 

“For the gift without the giver is bare; 

“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

“Himself, his hungeriag neighbor, and Me!” 

The application of the principle to our own times 
is well shown by the author of “Ecce Homo.” “The 
obligation of philanthropy is for all ages, but the par- 
ticular modes which Christ prescribed to His fol- 
lowers were suggested by the special conditions of 
that age. The same spirit of love which dictated 
them, working in this age upon the same problems, 
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would find them utterly insufficient. * * * * 
Prevention is better than cure, and it is now clear 
that a large part of human suffering is preventable 
by improved social arrangements. Charity, if genu- 
ine, will now fix upon this enterprise as greater, 
more widely and permanently beneficial, and there- 
fore more Christian than the other.” To the early 
Church such social “reforms were out of the ques- 
tion.” “The first Christians * * * were unripe 
for the conception of them.” Christ commands 
“the Christians of this age to investigate the causes 
of physical evil, to master the science of health, and 
its relations to education, labor and trade, and with 
free expense of energy, time and means, to work 
out the re-arrangement of human life in accordance 
therewith.” Is not this the greater work which 
Jesus predicted that His followers should do? (Jn. 
14: 12.) 

One objection to this “social program of Christi- 
anity’’ claims to be based upon a saying of Christ. 
It is asserted that He said: “The poor ye have al- 
ways with you,” (Jn. 12: 8,) and therefore it is use- 
less and impious to attempt the prevention of pov- 
erty! It would be hard to find a more brazen-faced 
misinterpretation of scripture by tearing it out of its 
context. Obviously, all that Jesus meant was that 
the opportunity to minister to the poor would long 
continue, while Mary had seized the one unique 
opportunity in all history to anoint him for burial. 
This passage, however, does teach a truth too often 
overlooked by mere philanthropists. The highest 
good of the individual, and the only basis of soci- 
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ety, is a true religious faith. The use of wealth to 
express and so strengthen this faith in self and in 
others is the truest beneficence. “The alabaster 
box” justifies the instinct which in all ages has 
reared costly and beautiful houses of worship. (Cf. 
Is. 60.) And no use is so clearly for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom as that devoted to the main- 
tenance of those whose talents and consecration 
peculiarly fit them to devote their entire strength to 
the “ministry of the Word.” So Mary and Susana 
and others “ministered” unto Jesus Himself with 
their “substance.” (Lk. 8: 2-3.) So He bade the 
Twelve, (Mt. 10: 9-10,) and the Seventy, (Lk. Io: 4- 
7,) rely for their support upon those to whom they 
preached. John recognizes that such use makes us 
“fellow-workers with the truth.” (III Jn. 6-8.) 
Very easy is it to pervert these inspiring precepts 
of Christ into ascetic rules—whereby to judge 
others! Those who thus use them fall into the error 
of the apostles, among whom the self-seeker Judas 
was the most outspoken, when they thought it con- 
trary to Jesus’ teachings for Mary to lavish on Him 
the equivalent of the entire year’s wages of an ordi- 
nary laborer, and inconsistent in Him who came not 
to be ministered unto, to accept a luxury which a 
king might envy! (John 12: 1-8.) Men, also, look 
to the amount; in Jesus’ eyes, she who cast in the 
two mites cast in more than all others. (Mk. 12: 41- 
44.) The value of service is measured not by its 
amount, but by its cost and the love that prompts it. 


Our material is by no means exhausted. Investi- 
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gation confirms the truth of Ruskin’sremark. Half 
of the parables are either illustrations drawn from 
commercial relations or have practical reference to 
the use of wealth. Thus it is covetousness—‘one to 
his farm and another to his merchandise’—that pre- 
vents acceptance of the Kingdom in the parables, 
the Marriage Feast and the Great Supper. (Mt. 22: 
1-14, Lk. 14: 15-24.) It is shown to be the motive of 
the opposition to Christ in the parable of the 
“Wicked Husbandman.” (Mt. 21: 33-41.) The story 
of the merciless creditor, (Mt. 18: 21-35,) can not be 
wholly without application to literal debts. (Cf. Lk. 
6: 34-35.) The significance of ‘Gather up the frag- 
ments” and the Parable of the Householder, (Mt. 
20: 1-16,) will be considered in a later chapter 

But our review of Jesus’ teachings has been suffi- 
cient to show their central principles. In their 
variety let us not lose sight of their unity. One 
simple, sublime principle applies to the use of 
wealth and of every power of mind and body. The 
expectant listeners heard in the “Sermon on the 
Mount” teaching very different from their expecta- 
tions. How did it differ? Not in being “other- 
worldly,” for it treated of the homely details of 
earthly life; not in demanding sacrifice of self, 
for it appeals to enlightened self-interest; not 
in excluding ambition, for it holds up the 
promise of greatness. The peculiarity lies in 
the new definition of greatness. “Ye know that 
they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, 
lord it over them. But it shall not beso among 
you; but whosoever would become great among you 
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shall be your servant, and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be the slave of all! For verily, the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
(Mk. 10: 42-45.) “Greatness by service and greatness 
for service’ —this is the secret of the peculiar civili- 
zation of Christendom, this is the truth on which 
alone the true social order can be built! 


GHAPTE RS Vil: 


1) 


“ALL THINGS COMMON,” OR THE PRACTICE OF THE 
CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 


“We should treat our friends as we do ourselves; for a friend is another 
self.”” ‘‘Among friends all things are common.’’—ARISTOTLE, 


Appalling was the contrast between the magnifi- 
cent ideal of the teachings of Jesus and the handful 
of timid, irresolute, despairing followers left at His 
death. His life seemed a failure. Even His dis- 
ciples could say no more for Him than “We hoped 
that it was He which should redeem Israel.” But Jesus’ 
confidence was justified. That little band was a 
living germ of the Kingdom, needing only the viv- 
ifying presence of the Spirit to make it burst into 
rapid growth. 

The plant determines the character of the seed; so 
the life of the primitive Church is the best exposition 
of Christ’s teachings. Those teachings seem revo- 
lutionary; yet when we remember the history and 
present state of Christendom, the interpretation 
which has practically been made by the Church, we 
are tempted to regard them merely as strong state- 
ments for the commonly received standards of 
“charity.” From childhood we have read into them 
the conservative, self-indulgent interpretation of re- 
spectable society. Choked by tares, by the “cares of 
this world and the deceitfulness of riches,” the dis- 
torted growth of later ages is no adequate revelation 
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of the meaning of the Word. This we can find only 
in the development of the Church under the pecul- 
iarly favorable circumstances before difficulty of 
realization had chilled the first glow of faith and 
love. The apostles had followed Jesus for years, 
and heard His teachings often repeated, had every 
opportunity to object and question, and they could 
not have mistaken His meaning! What, then, were 
- the characteristics of the life of the infant Church? 


i: 


“All that believed were together.” (Acts 2: 44.) 
The assertion can not be understood literally. No 
building at Jerusalem, save the Temple, which of 
course was not at their disposal, could have held the 
three thousand and more. “But they constituted a. 
social community by themselves, separated from the 
rest of the people not by local and physical barriers, 
but by their own mutual sympathies.” (Lyman 
Abbot on “Acts.”) The community life was stronger 
than all other ties, social or domestic. ‘They were 
of one heart and soul.” (4: 32.) The secret of this 
intense community-life lay in their common purpose: 
“They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and in 
prayers.” “And day by day, continuing steadfastly 
with one accord in the Temple.” (2:42, 46.) This 
complete subordination of individual interests could 
have been accomplished only as it was accomplished, 
by the strongest “supra-rational sanctions.” ‘Fear 
came upon every soul, and many wonders and signs 
were done by the apostles.” “And when they had 
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prayed, the place was shaken wherein they were 
gathered together; and they were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and they spoke the word of God with 
boldness.” (2: 43, 4:31, cf. 2:2-4,and 5:11-16.) But 
the great supernatural fact in the over-powering 
_ presence of which they lived, the explanation of all 
other manifestations of spiritual forces, was the Res- 
urrection of Jesus. (2: 22-33, 3: 15-16, 4:10, 30, etc.) 
The marvelous power of the life and preaching of 
_the apostolic Church lay in the certainty of the fact 
which constituted its one message both to Jew and 
Gentile, ‘‘This Jesus did God raise up, whereof we 
are witnesses.” (2: 32, 17:31.) 


LI. 


Under the power of these motives, that which had 
seemed so impossible to the Twelve that they had 
exclaimed, ‘‘Who then can be saved?” was joyfully 
done by thousands. Money-loving Jews surrendered 
all that they possessed and had “allthings common.” 
The national ideal of Israel, a community in which 
none should have excessand none lack, was realized. 
They sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all, according as any man had need. (Acts 
2:45, cf. 4: 34-5.) As Jesus and the Twelve had a com- 
mon purse, the Church now had a common treasury. 
It wascommunism not in production, but in consump- 
tion, onthe principle: “To each according to his 
needs.” Love regarded the deserts of all equal for 
Christ’s sake. No wonder that they “ate their food 
in gladness and singleness of heart!” In former 
days when each sought for himself, “thought for the 
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morrow” had driven peace from their minds, or 
anxiety for “treasures” had weighed down their 
souls with care. Now care-free, they found satisfac- 
tion and joy in the simple fare afforded by their | 
equalized income. In the simplicity of an all-ab- 
sorbing life purpose, every act had meaning and 
yielded happiness. Such was the interpretation 
which the primitive Church gave to the teachings of 
Christ: ‘“‘“Whosoever renounceth not all that he hath 
cannot be my disciple,” “Seek first the Kingdom,” 
“Not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

The harmony of ardent faith and love was broken 
by but two discordant incidents. The latter, the 
murmuring of the Hellenistic Christians that their 
widows were neglected in the daily distribution, was 
due not to failure in good intentions upon the part of 
anyone, but to the rapid growth which demanded 
more complete organization; and was speedily ad- 
justed by the wisdom of the Apostles in suggesting 
the election of a board of deacons, and the gener- 
osity of the Hebrew believers in electing seven Hel- 
lenists. (6:1-5.) The former, the hypocrisy of An- 
anias and Sapphira, in its sequel only demonstrated 
the strength and reality of the supernatural motives 
which inspired the life of the Christian community. 
(s: 1-11.) But it is generally inferred from Peter’s 
words to Ananias, “Whiles it remained, did it not 
remain thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in 
thy power?” that the right of private property was still 
recognized and that the communism practiced was a 
matter of choice. That the surrender of property 
was voluntary is plain; but it does not follow that it 
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was optional. It was not enforced by any human 
rule; nor even by the demand of public opinion: it 
was enforced by that intense faith in the presence of 
the supernatural which was the very condition of the 
existence of the community. None said to another, 
What you have belongs to us! but each who truly 
shared that faith said, What I have belongs to all! 
To have been in the community, to have shared the 
benefits of the love that held all things common, 
without giving up one’s own, would be morally im- 
possible. To pretend to do so showed an utter lack 
of faith which was treason to the unseen Lord. 
“Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God!” Thus 
the surrender of property was enforced by the strong- 
est conceivable sanction. 


Ill. 


In spite of the acknowledged moral beauty of this 
loving brotherhood, in spite of its accordance with 
the teachings of Jesus, in spite of the fact that it was 
the immediate result of such a manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit’s power as has never been seen before or 
since, it is generally assumed that the communism of 
the Jerusalem Church was proved to be a mistake by 
its historical results. To this custom is ascribed the 
poverty of “the saints at Jerusalem” a few years 
later. Yet there is surely a sufficient explanation of 
this poverty in the bitter persecution which followed 
the death of Stephen and scattered all abroad. (Acts 
8:1.) Nor is the assumption that communism nec- 
essarily results in economic failure justified by the 
facts. History, rather, demonstrates that wherever 
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the community is founded upon religious faith strong 
enough, communism conduces to thrift and accumu- 
lation. Witness the Shakers, the Oneida Commu- 
nity, and the Monastic Orders which in England ac- 
quired so large a proportion of the land of the 
Kingdom before its confiscation by Henry VIII. In 
the Church at Jerusalem religious faith exerted its 
maximum force. We must look elsewhere for the 
cause of the disappearance of the system. This lies 
in the fact, hinted above, that it was communism in 
consumption, not in production. Its members dis- 
posed of all their accumulations, and appear to have 
spent their time wholly in religious exercises, (Acts 
2: 42, 46.), without productive labor, living upon 
these past accumulations. Inthe nature of the case, 
such a community could not be permanent. The 
leaders were men of common sense and doubtless 
realized this. But they expected the speedy return 
of Christ, and the end of theage, and so did not feel 
the necessity of putting the Christian society upona 
permanent basis. It was Paul that recognized this 
defect and the necessity of adapting the communism 
of the mother Church, by teaching that the first duty 
of a Christian toward the community is to labor with 
his hands “that he may have wherewith to give to him 
that hath need.” In the next chapter, it will be 
shown that Paul retained unimpaired the ideal of the 
Jerusalem Church, modifying it only in order to make 
it permanently practicable. 

The most important truth to be learned, however, 
from the Jerusalem Church is the social law which 
we have found everywhere the key-note of Scripture. 
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Religious faith is the basis of society. Community 
of spirit preceded community of goods. Institu- 
tions must express the moral life of the community, 
To begin with distribution, is like hanging artificial 
apples upon a dead tree. On the basis of individ- 
ualism no true society is possible. An all-con- 
trolling life-purpose, common to all, alone can 
make all act together. An all-pervading com- 
munity-spirit is the essential condition of social 
progress. Nothing but a genuine and intense faith 
in spiritual realities can give such community spirit, 
or enforce the true life-purpose. In exact propor- 
tion, therefore,to popular faith in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, will be 
the progress of social reform. 


CHAPTER NIIT. 


“CONTENTMENT AND FELLOWSHIP,” OR THE TEACH- 
INGS OF THE APOSTLES. 
“He is not poor that hath little, but he that desireth much,”—BIas. 


“‘Whatsoever they have, to the good seems sufficient; to the rude, too 
little.” —XENOPHON. 


So far our study has treated the ideals and cus- 
toms of one unique race. If our material ended 
here it might be a question how far they could be 
applied to other ages and peoples. But the teach- 
ings of Jesus were in spirit cosmopolitan; and so 
soon as they began to work upon the hearts of men, 
broke the narrow bounds of Judaism. The attempt 
of the primitive Church to apply these teachings to 
the complex conditions of its life after it had spread 
from land to land, and was making Jew and Greek, 
Roman and Barbarian, bond and free one man in 
Christ, is rich in practical suggestions. For the Ro- 
man world in the age of the Apostles, with its intel- 
lectual activity, its manufactures and commerce, its 

efficient government, its facilities for travel, and the 
intermingling of races, has more in common with the 
civilization of this age than that of any century 
which intervenes. The problem of Christian broth- 
erhood in populous, opulent and cosmopolitan cities 
like Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth and Rome, with 
their contrasts in wealth, rank and culture, was no 
less difficult than in a modern metropolis. And 
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then, as now, Christianity overleaped the barrier of 
distance. There were no foreign nations. The in- 
habited earth was one. 

The norm for the development of the Church dur- 
ing this critical period was found in the teachings of 
the apostles. Peter, James and John contributed, 
but it was Paul that formulated Christian ethics as 
well as doctrine. We follow his treatment of the 
problem of wealth, illustrating it by the more frag- 
mentary teachings of the other Apostles. Paul’s 
sociological thought revolves around three words: 
Godliness, Contentment and Fellowship. He main- 
tains three propositions: The Christian life-purpose 
is to “follow after godliness;’godliness, with relation 
to wealth, involves contentment or self-limitation; 
the motive and measure of contentment is fellow- 
ship, the recognition of the organic unity of the 
Christian community. 


I, 


The ethical teachings of Jesus, as we saw in the 
sixth chapter, center in the life-purpose. Paul de- 
velops and applies this truth. His is the typical ex- 
ample of a life dominated bythe true purpose. “One 
thing I do, forgetting the things that are behind, 
and stretching forward to the things that are before, 
I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the up- 
ward calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let us, there- 
fore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded; and if 
in anything ye are otherwise minded, even this shall 
God reveal unto you.” (Phil. 3: 13-15.) 

Those whom the apostles address had nominally 
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adopted the true purpose. Their temptation was 
not to abandon, but to attempt to combine it with 
subtle forms of covetousness. Christianity intro- 
duced social forces which necessarily have had tre- 
mendous economic results. Even the miracles 
which characterized the apostolic period had their 
economic aspect; for hitherto supernatural powers 
had been regarded as a legitimate means of profit. 
Naturally enough, Simon, the sorcerer, sought to 
avail himself of this unparalleled manifestation of 
spiritual energy. (Acts 8: 18-20.) But aside from 
these phenomena, necessarily temporary, it is obvi- 
ous that Christianity, enforcing, as it does, industry, 
economy, virtue, honesty and generosity by such 
mighty motives, must immensely increase the pro- 
ductiveness of society. This is precisely what it has 
done; today, with one-third of the population, 
Christendom controls three-fourths of the world’s 
wealth; the distinctively “Christian” element in so- 
ciety is the well-to-do. Christian character always 
tends to lift out of poverty. The natural tempta- 
tion is to suppose that “Godliness is a way of gain,” 
to praise honesty as the best policy! With this dan- 
gerous perversion of the truth, the apostles brook 
no compromise. ‘Thy silver perish with thee! be- 
cause thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God 
with money. Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter; for thy heart is not right before God.” 
(Acts 8: 20-21, cf. I Pet. 5: 2.) Paul brands the as- 
sumption that “Godliness is a way of gain,” as the 
opinion of ignorant, vain and corrupt men. In this 
classical passage, (I Tim, 6: 5-19), he argues the fol- 
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ly of covetousness on the grounds, first, that “we 
brought nothing into the world, neither can we car- 
ry anything out;” second, that “they that desire to 
be rich fall into a temptation and a snare and many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in de- 
struction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all kinds of evil.” Paul had seen such 
moral ruin in the cases of Demetrius (Acts 19: 23 ff. 
cf. 16: 19), and of Demas (II Tim. 4: 10); and may 
have recalled also the cases of Achan, (Josh. 7), 
Gehazi (II Ki. 5: 20-27), and Judas* (Jn. 12: 6, etc.) 
Third, because by it many have been led astray from 
the faith.” Riches blind to the real needs of the 
soul. (Rev. 3: 17-18) Fourth, “And have pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” They 
who have “their hope set on the uncertainty of 
riches” have increased a hundredfold the chance of 
suffering. Care, anxiety, suspicion of those who 
may, hatred of those who do outwit, disputes and 
alienations, humiliation in failure, disenchantment in 
the hour of success—take away these causes of sor- 


*NoTE --I know of no better characterization of Judas than Ruskin’s: 
“We do injustice to Iscariot in thinking him wicked above all common 
wickedness. He was only a common money lover, and, like all mozuey lov- 
ers, didn’t understand Christ. He was horror struck when he found that 
Christ was to be killed, threw his money away instantiy, and hanged him- 
self. How many of our present money seekers, think you, would have the 
grace to hang themselves, whoever was killed? But Judas was a common, 
seifish, muddle-headed, pilfering fellow, his hand always in the bag of the 
poor, not caring for them. He didn’t understand Christ, yet believed in 
Him more than most of us; had seen Him do miracles, thought * * * 
Christ would come out of it well enough and he have his thirty pieces of sil- 
ver. Now that is the money seeker’s idea, all over the world He does not 
hate Christ, but can’t understand Him, does not care for Him, sees no 
good in that ‘benevolent business;’ makes his own little job out of it at all 
events. he power which money has over the labor of the poor, so that the 
capitalist can take all the product except the laborer’s food, that is the 
modern Judas’ way of carrying the bag.”—[Crown of Wild Olives.] ‘‘The 
sin of the whole world is essentially the sin of Judas. Men do not disbe- 
lieve their Christ, but they sell him!”’—[Ethics of ths Dust.] 
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row that spring from the strife to be rich, and the 
greater part of the tears shed would be dried! In 
the pursuit of this delusion is forfeited ‘the life that 
is life indeed,” as designed by God, “who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy;” and the ‘good founda- 
tion against the time to come” is bartered for a 
quicksand! Paul, therefore, classes covetousness 
with fornication as a sensual sin (Eph. 5: 3, 5), and 
as a. form of idolatry (Col. 3: 5), since it makes 
riches the supreme object of trust and service. How 
strange, that with such scriptural warnings, covet- 
ousness is the one sin of which none feels guilty or 
fears to commit! Xavier has left on record that 
among the million who confessed to him, not one 
voluntarily confessed the sin of covetousness. 
James speaks with equal boldness. Riches are as 
perishing as the flowers. (Ja. 1: 9-11.) Love of 
tiches leads into sin and away from God; ‘did not 
God choose them that are poor as to the world to 
be rich in faith?” (2: 1-9.) Covetousness among 
the non-christians is the motive of oppression, per- 
secution, and blasphemy against the name of Christ; 
and in the Church, to servility before the rich, 
oppressors though they be. Reduced to its essence, 
love of riches is selfish desire for pleasures, which in 
the strife of all for its gratification defeats its own 
end; all coveting, fighting, killing, destroying, and 
wasting, so that none can obtain or enjoy in peace, 
(4: 1-5); which paralyzes prayer, the true source of 
blessing, either by diverting men from asking at all, 
or by making the asking a demand for the means of 
self-indulgence. It is not the Spirit that prompts 
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such “lusting unto envy!” This keen analysis, unsur- 
passed even in Scripture, is a complete diagnosis of 
the chronic disease of human society, with its fever- 
ish strife, national wars and private feuds and com- 
mercial competition, showing why all its toil inevit- 
ably ends in wretchedness! The impending doom 
of the rich is vividly pictured in 5: 1-6,a passage 
with the genuine ring of Old Testament prophecy. 
Their garments are moth-eaten; their gold and sil- 
ver rusted. The rapidity with which their posses- 
sions thus perish, itself is a proof that they are ill- 
gotten gains; while the loss of these things on which 
all their desires are centered, isan anticipation of the 
tortures of hell-fire! This is the treasure which they 
have stored up in face of the impending end of theage! 
stored up by defrauding their laborers, whose cry has 
entered into the ears of Jehovah of Hosts, while they 
lived like brutes being fattened for the slaughter- 
house! 

“But thou, O man of God, flee these things, and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, pa- 
tience, meekness.” The Christian’s life-purpose is 
to be no less practical and intense than the miser’s, 
but how different! As the miser grasps, scrapes and 
saves to add to his hoard, so the Christian makes 
every act of every day subordinate to the acquisi- 
tion of one thing—Godliness. Not “God-like-ness,” 
as the English etymology would imply, but as the 
Greek cictpeaa means, wue-religion, right-relation to 
God, which necessarily involves right relation to fel- 
low men. Godliness is the catch-word of this chap- 
ter, (I Tim. 6: 3, 5,6, 11), and the enumeration of 
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virtues in this verse seems to bea definition of its 
elements. As was pointed out in the discussion of 
the Beatitudes in the Sixth chapter, the only real 
and permanent treasures consist in right relations 
to all personal beings. We can “own” in the true 
sense, not things—which the first who finds can use 
as well as we—but friends, who will: to serve us ina 
mutual love that nothing can destroy. In acommu- 
nity composed of such persons, each would own and 
enjoy more than any multi-millionaire. The pur- 
pose toseek ‘Godliness,’ i. e., to establish such a 
community upon the basis of Christian faith, evi- 
dently involves the renunciation of all ambition for 
riches, i. e., “the maximum inequality in my favor.” 

To the objection that such self-denial is contrary 
to human nature, it is sufficient to point out that it 
isno more than has always been required of one 
large and highly honored class. “Suffer hardship 
with me,” writes Paul to Timothy, “as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. No soldier on service entangleth 
himself in the affairs of this life, that he may please 
him who enrolled him as a soldier.” (II Tim. 2: 3-4.) 


II. 


Nevertheless, to “flee these things’ is not easy. 
If we could by one stroke cut ourselves off from the 
world, it would not be hard to be unworldly. But 
we cannot escape the necessity of a certain amount 
of wealth,—food, clothing, shelter. If the work for 
which man is placed upon earth is not the produc- 
tion of wealth, the Creator has blundered, for the 
vast majority of men must thus spend their lives. 


. 
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The problem, therefore, is to “use the world as not 
abusing it.” (I Cor. 7: 31.) “Abusing,” (kara 
xpduevr), ADpears to mean “using as the be all and 
end-all of life;” and “to use,” in contrast must mean, 
“to use as means to the true purpose.” What then 
is the right relation of the Christian to wealth? 
Paul, while denying most emphatically that “God- 
liness is a way of gain,” in the next breath as posi- 
tively asserts, that “Godliness with contentment is a 
great way-of-gain.” “Contentment” is one of his 
favorite expressions. In it he sums up the right re- 
lation to wealth. The Greek word is literally “self- 
sufficiency,” (atrapxela). It occurs in Classical 
Greek. Plato contrasts it with “needing many 
things.” Thucydides uses it to describe a country 
which needs no imports. Aristotle defines it as “be- 
ing all and lacking nothing.” Its meaning, then, is 
“a perfect condition of life in which no aid or sup- 
port is needed.” (Thayer’s N. T. Lex.) There are 
two conceivable ways in which a being might attain 
this perfect condition: by having infinite power to 
gratify every desire; or by limiting desires to that 
which finite powers can obtain. The latter alone is 
open to man. Even this is not, unless man’s powers 
are sufficient to provide the essential conditions of 
well-being. Since, in fact, it is found that “a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth,” it is possible to limit the de- 
sire for material objects. Such limitation is the 
secret of a happy life; for he alone is truly happy 
who has no ungratified want. This Paul had learned, 
Writing to thank the Philippians for contributing to 
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his support, he says: “Not that I speak in respect of 
want; for I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content. (avrdp«ys). In everything 
and in all things, I have learned the secret, both to 
be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer want.” (Phil. 4: 11-12.) It was a similar 
self-mastery that Dr. Robertson Nichol has praised 
in Prof. Drummond: “He had fastidious tastes, was 
always faultlessly dressed, and could appreciate the 
surroundings of civilization. But he could, at a 
moment’s notice, throw them all off and be perfectly 
happy.” But this was by no means all that Paul 
meant by ‘‘contentment.” It was not merely a per- 
sonal habit, but a principle for all Christians. ‘‘Be 
ye free from the love of money; content (dpxodpevor) 
with such things as ye have; for He Himself hath 
said, I will in no wise fail thee.” (Heb. 13: 5.) Dea- 
cons and elders are to be free from greed, (I Tim. 3: 
3,8; Ti. 1: 7, etc.), not because the duty is any more 
binding upon them than on all, but because none 
can consistently teach what he does not practice. 
Moreover, “contentment” to Paul meant more than 
cheerful living within one’s income. “Having food 
and covering, we shall be therewith content.” 
(dprecOnooueda). (1 Tim. 6: 8.) In necessities, Paul 
would doubtless include whatever is essential to the 
development of mind as well as body; for among 
his own most cherished posséssions were books and 
parchments. (II Tim. 4:13.) “Contentment,” there- 
fore, denotes voluntary limitation of expenditures, 
whatever be the income, to the least that is required 
to maintain a sound mind in a sound body. 
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fit, 


But why must the limit be drawn here? Why is 
it not my right and duty to provide myself with the 
best possible material equipment? Paul’s answer is 
the conception which is the corner-stone of his 
ethics: ‘Fellowship.” Were I the only man in the 
world, it would be my duty to acquire the maximum 
wealth, But I am not an isolated individual. I 
belong to a social organism. We are more than 
brothers, even “members one of another.” 

An organism, according to Webster’s Dictionary, 
is ‘A being composed of parts, of which the functions 
of each are essential to the existence of the whole 
and of each of the parts; a whole, in which the parts 
are reciprocally means and ends.” If the Apostle 
had had this definition before him, hecould not have 
satisfied it more completely in his description of the 
Christian Church as the “Body of Christ.” (Rom. 12, 
I Cor. 12, Eph. 4, etc.) It is a whole, an entity as 
real as any individual. It is composed of parts. “Ye 
are the body of Christ, and individually (é pépous) 
members thereof.” The life which makes it one is 
that which has been the life principle of all human 
society, religious faith, now perfected by the revela- 
tion of absolute truth in Christ. “There are diversi- 
ties of workings, but the same God and Father of 
all, Who is the Source of all energy in all.” (6 evepyav 
ra wdvra év raow). (I Cor. 12: 6, cf. Eph. 4: 4-6, etc.). 
To the being of the whole, the work of every ““mem- 
ber,” even the least, is necessary; and conversely 
every member lives for the whole, not for itself. (I. 
Cor. 12: 15-22, Eph. 4: 11-16). Reciprocally, the 
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whole body serves each member, bestowing care in 
proportion not to service, but to need, that there 
may be no schism inthe body. (I Cor. 12: 23-25.) 
For there is complete solidarity of interests: 
“Whether one member suffereth, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” (26.) This is more than 
a rhetorical figure. The comparison to the human 
body is indeed often clearly figurative, as in Eph. 5: 
23. But here we have an argument from the analogy 
of things which, however, greatly differing, belong 
to the same class. The Christian community is lit- 
erally an organism. In no respect does the definition 
failto apply. It may be said that important as the 
community is to the well-being of the individual, it 
is not necessary to his existence. But the same 
difficulty would prevent the application of the defi- 
nition to the physical organism: for the atoms do 
not perish when the body dies. So the individual 
may exist apart from the community, but in the New 
Testament conception he cannot dive. “We know 
that we have passed out of death into life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not abideth 
in death.” (I Jn 3: 14.) Life in and for the com- 
munity alone is life.* 

*NoTE.—Perhaps the best argument and vindication of the organic con- 
ception of society known to the writer, is that given by Mrs. Charlotte P. 
Stetson in a lecture at Greeacre, Mass., Aug. 26,1897. ‘‘This ideais used 
in all sociology today, whether as an analogy or a fact. The thought has 
come and is forcing its way into the serious consideration of all schools of 
thought, Spencer felt his way to the verge of its acceptance, but in the end 
denied that there can be a social organism for the lack of one necessary ele- 
ment—a common sensorium, But this common sensorium exists in the 
omnipresent force of sympathy. It is not in and of ourselves alone that we 
receive our deepest hurt, bat inthe maltreatment of the helpless, or our 


friends, in the defamation of nation or race is the greatest pain inflicted, 
proving the oneness of the human family in all the vital interests of life 
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The importance of this conception in Paul’s sys- 
tem can hardly be over-estimated. He makes the 
community idea the basis of all morality; truthful- 
ness, forbearance, honesty, etc., allare enforced by the 
same reason, “For we are members one of another.” 
(Eph. 4: 25-32.) The race is lost and saved as an 
organic whole. (Rom. 5: 12-21.) Christ died to re- 
deem not a number of individuals but the commu- 
nity, the Church. (Eph. 5: 25-27.) We can be 
strong to apprehend the length and breadth of the 
love of Christ only ‘with all the saints.” (Eph. 3: 
17-19, 4: 13-14.) Not even in Him am / complete, 
but we (Col. 2: 10.) Paul insists that no other 
theory of human nature is rational: “For this I say, 
through the grace that was given to me, to every 
man that is among you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think; but so to think as to 
think soberly.” And what is “sober” or sane think- 
ing? The next verse explains: “For even as we 
have many members in one body, * * * so we be- 
ing many, are one body in Christ, and individually 


Clear illustration of the fact of the social organism may be found in more 
material things. Asa scientist reasonsfrom a fossil tooth to the nature of 
the animal, so the characteristics of the individual reveal the nature of the 
society to which he belongs. The dress of a savage indicates his place in the 
state of social progress. The Englishman in full hunting costume, with 
fieldglass, gun and compass, would inevitably suggest thousands of years of 
time and intricate interrelated human service in the evolution of himself and 
his paraphernalia. An organism consists of interrelated parts which have 
functions mutually useful. Of what use would the dentist or teacher be to 
himself? The human individual is a functionary belonging to something that 
he serves. Does the fact of individual consciousness prove that we are not 
part of an organism? Among animals, each has brain enough to attend to his 
own affairs and no more. Every human being has brain enough to think a 
circle of activities which he cannot possibly carry out. This activity is only 
commensurate to the interacted interests of humanity. We are not indi- 
vidual; we holdin common what we never could hold alone. The more we 
live the more we love, till our pleasure and pain are wide as the world. More- 
over individuality is the fruit of union; individualization follows organization. 
We are different because we are one. We shall have more individuality as 
we become more and more united.” . 


cd 
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(or as “individuals,” 73 xa’ e's) members one of 
another.” (Rom. 12: 3-5.) 

The secret of the Christian’s life, therefore, is that 
his real self—the being in which centers thought, 
emotion and will is not his individual soul, but the 
community. “Not seeking mine own profit, but the 
profit of the many.” (I Cor. 10: 33.) The term 
“kingdom,” so common in the Gospels, disappears 
in the Epistles because its place is taken by a term 
more intelligible to scattered fraternities of believ- 
ers, “congregation,” (ék«Anola) “Seek the kingdom” 
becomes “Live for the Christian community.” The 
distinguishing characteristics of Christians must be 
“the same love, a common soul, (cvupvyo) one 
thought.” (Phil. 2: 2-4.) As the Jerusalem Church 
had “all things common,” so the permanent spirit of 
the Church must be “‘commonism” (coud and kovwvla) y 
the supremacy in every thought, emotion and act, 
of the common life. 

This common life breaks down every barrier of 
race, rank and “previous condition of servitude.” 
(Col. 3: 10-11.) Masters and slaves are made equals, 
owing to each other duties that are reciprocal, nay, 
essentially the same! (Eph. 6: 5-9, Col. 3: 22-4: 1.) 
In this universal solvent the inequalities of poverty 
and riches must also be dissolved. The poor will 
glory in that he is thus exalted to equality, and the 
rich that his fictitious superiority is taken away. To 
perpetuate rank and riches in the Church is to be 
“divided in mind,” to be “judges with evil thoughts,” 
and to become “guilty of the whole law”! (Ja. 1: 
9-10, 2: 1-9.) If Christian faith be genuine, how can 
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one fail to use any superiority to relieve the lack of 
others (James 2: 15-17, I Jn. 3: 16-18.) So obvi- 
ous did the duty seem that “simplicity” (érdérns Cf. 
Mt. 6: 22) acquired inthe New Testament the sig- 
nificance of “liberality” or ‘“bountifulness.” (II 
Cor 9: 11.) Similarly “fellowship” (xowwvta) came 
to have a technical meaning. Twice it is translated 
“contribution” © (Roem..°-15°26; 11. Cor. 9:13.) 4 ihe 
consciousness of common life was expressed by a col- 
lection to relieve the needy. ‘Communicating to 
the necessities of the saints.”  (ko.wwvodvres Rom. 12: 
13.) “To do good and to communicate forget not.” 
( kowwwvtas Heb. lets 16, cf. Phile. 4-7.) “Charge them 
that are rich * * * that they be ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate.” (edyeradédrous xowwwnxovs I Tim. 
6: 17-18.) 

But the fact that to Paul’s mind the solidarity of 
the Christian community logically involves use of 
wealth for the community, rests on even stronger 
grounds than the usage of the word. The sublime 
maxims, “Let no man seek his own, but each his 
neighbor’s good”; “I seek not mine own profit, but 
the profit of the many,” (I Cor. 10: 24, 33) have this 
wider application as well as that in the context. The 
beautiful saying of Jesus, whose preservation we owe 
to Paul, is by him applied directly to industrial life, 
“T coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel. Ye 
yourselves know that these hands ministered unto 
my necessities and to them that were with me. In 
all things I gave you an example, how that so labor- 
ing, ye ought to help the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how He Himself said, 
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It is more blessed to give than to receive.” (Acts 20: 
35.) Ifthe prevalent theory is true, if men are natu- 
rally rivals one of another, then the stronger may 
legitimately use his powers to increase the inequality; 
but if they are members one of another, he violates 
the constitution of society, unless he uses his superi- 
ority to supplement the efforts of the weaker, that 
the inequality may disappear! May disappear, for 
the fundamental law of organic life is that care 
must be proportionate to weakness, that there may 
be no schism in the body. Paul does not shrink from 
precisely this conclusion. In appealing for aid to the 
needy brethren in Jerusalem, (II Cor. 8: 13-15,) he 
writes: “For this I say not that others may be eased, 
and ye distressed; but by equality, your abundance be- 
ing a supply at this present time for their want, that 
their abundance also may become a supply for your 
want; thatthere may be equality. Asit is written, He 
that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack.” “Abundance” means 
more exactly, “Superfluity,” i.e. excess over needs 
as estimated by Christian “contentment.” All doubt 
of the meaning disappears in view of the allusion to 
the distribution of the Manna and the appeal to the 
example of Christ: “For ye know the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for 
your sake she became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might become rich.” (II Cor. 8:9.) The 
wonder is that teaching so explicit has been so long 
overlooked. But the Bible has been regarded as a 
guide book to Heaven, not, as it is in fact, a manual 
for establishing a Heaven on Earth! Hence has 
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come such total misapprehension as shown in the 
heading of this chapter in King James Version: “He 
stirreth them up to liberal contribution unto the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, by the example of the 
Macedonians, *** and (vs. 14) by the spiritual profit 
which shall redound to themselves thereby”! This 
reduces these verses to an absurd proposal that the 
Corinthians, having more wealth than spiritual graces 
should barter with the Hebrews, whose lack and su- 
perfluity are the reverse. The reflex spiritual re- 
sults are treated in due time, (in g:8-14). Here 
they would be out of place. 

It is now evident that Paul did not reject, but de- 
veloped the ideal of the Jerusalem Church. ‘They 
had all things common,” (xowa); he insists that 
the essential characteristic of the life of the Church 
is “common-ism”, (xowwria) Among them there 
was none that lacked; he also makes the motto of 
the Christian community, “Nothing over, no lack.” 
But in order to adapt the ideal to scattered and 
/permanent communities, he modifies the methods in 
two respects, First, he established no common 
' treasury in the Gentile Churches, but “charged” the 
rich to be “willing to make common,” (koivwyxov's). 
Thus he put the responsibility upon the individual 
conscience, and secured the better development of 
character, which is the glory of Christianity. Eco- 
nomically, the saving was great, in avoiding the 
shrinkage of value inevitable when all property was 
converted into cash by a forced sale. Many causes 
of friction and difficulty were avoided. Granted re- 
ligious sanctions strong enough,—and the Mother 
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Church allowed no other coercion—and “fellow- 
ship” could express itself as easily in this way as in 
the other. Secondly, Paul recognized the mistake 
which made it impossible for the attempt of the 
Church at Jerusalem to be permanently successful. 
He insisted, that the first duty to the community is 
to labor with one’s hands in order to provide for his 
own wants, and to have means to meet the needs of 
a weaker. (1 “Thes:-4:°9-12; 11 Thes. 3: 6-15 
Eph. 4: 28; Acts 20: 34, 35-) None has a right to 
“eat bread for naught at any man’s hand” or to let 
his family be a burden on the church, (1 Tim. 5: 8) 
while he has ability towork. “If any will not work, 
neither let him eat.”” It may be said, that this is a 
complete rejection of communism and an assertion 
'of the modern theory that society prospers best 
when each seeks for himself and the shiftless suffer 
the full consequences of their idleness. But this is 
not Paul’s view. To his mind, the Command, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens,” is not inconsistent with 
the principle, “Each man shall bear his own burden.” 
(Gal. 6: 2-5.) The reconciliation, (for though there 
are two words in Greek pépy and gopriov do not 
differ essentially in meaning), is found in the spirit 
ot “fellowship”. In society as it exists, each is 
striving to bear as little as possible; in a true Chris- 
tian community, each “member” will be eager to 
bear as much as possible. Such a spirit would re- 
sult in a harmony compared with which the present 
‘system of balanced selfishness is chaos! Such a 
spirit would immensely increase the motives to un- 
\ ceasing industry. Personal necessity might be re- 


ee 
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moved by the possession of a competence, but how- 
ever much one may have done, the needs of the 
community ever demand more. The motives of 
covetousness are excluded by ‘‘contentment,” only 
that their place may be filled by the more effective 
motives of “fellowship.” “Contentment” is neces- 
sary as the condition of “fellowship,” for one has 
ability to serve the community just in proportion to 
the wealth or time and strength he can spare above 
personal expenses. This seems to be the meaning 
of II Cor. 9: 8, “God is able to make all grace 
abound unto you, that ye having always all con- 
tentment in everything, (atrdpxeav), may abound 
unto every good work.” 

Thus Paul’s theory is self-consistent, and would 
undoubtedly producea community more industrious, 


- prosperous, and progressive than is conceivable under 


the play of the motives of self-interest. The only 
question is whether there is any moral force strong 
enough thus to displace self-seeking; such a force 
Paul found in the love of Christ. (II Cor. 8: O, S25145 
15.) To doubt its power is the real, the fatal scepti- 
cism! 

IV. 

But how, practically, was “fellowship” displayed 
in the Apostolic Church? 

First, in loving hospitality to Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, to delegates from sister Churches, and to 
those whom public or private persecution had ren- 
dered homeless. (Heb. 13: 1-3, I Pet, 4,9, III Jn. 
6-9; Romy 125 13,1 imn.3-/2,° Tice 8.) III Jn. 9-10 
shows that the custom sometimes met with Opposi- 
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tion; but the motive of Diotrephes may have been 
doctrinal; and John himself forbids hospitality to 
heretics. (II Jn. 9-11.) In the “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles” are given the tests which later be- 
came necessary to prevent hospitality from being 
abused.--(f. 1. A. CacX;) 

Secondly, the necessity of giving regular support 
to those who devoted themselves to the ministry of 
the Word soon became apparent. To serve the 
Church most effectively they must be free from the 
care and toilof self-support; and the Church freely re- 
ceiving their services, freely provides for their needs. 
It is not a salary, but one instance of the supply 
of every brother’s need. So in Gal. 6:6, the gen- 
eral term is used: “Let him that is taught commu- 
nicate, (owwvetro) unto him that teacheth in all good 
things.” In I Cor. 9: 11, the same motive is urged 
as for contribution tothe needy Christians at Jeru- 
salem in Rom. 15:27. To deprive the Church of 
the privilege is to do it wrong. (II Cor. 12: 13.) 
Bearing this in mind, that to Paul, “living by the 
Gospel,” means not earning a salary, but receiving 
loving supply of necessities, we will understand 
Paul’s argument for the right of the ministry to re- 
ceive support, (I Cor. 9: 6-11), and it will lose the 
mercenary tone which at first sight it seems to have.* 

Thirdly, the wants of the needy in each local 
Church were systematically. relieved. “Widows” 


*NoTE—Five reasons are urged. t. The ee of human services. A 
soldier, a husbandman, or a shepherd receives his livelihood therefrom. [2. 
Analogy of the Law. Even the oxen treading out the grain are permitted to 
eat of it. [3. Analogy of the Hebrew Priesthood. The priests receive 
their support from the altar. [4. Appeal to justice and common-sense. 
The ministry give spiritual services they ee ey to receive material support. 
[5. The direct command of Christ. Mt. 10: 8-10. 
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were the most important class, and Paul gives de- 
tailed instructions for their enrollment among the 
. pensioners of the Church. (I Tim. 5: 3-16.) He 
would exclude all who had other possible means of 
support. “For he who provideth not for his own 
and especially his own household, hath denied the - 
faith and is worse than an unbeliever.” 

Finally, “fellowship” stretched out the hand of 
brotherhood beyond the limits of locality, country, 
and race. The supreme manifestation of Christian 
love in the Apostolic Church is the contribution for 
the “poor saints at Jerusalem.” (Rom. 15: 25-29; 
1 Cor. 16: 1-3, II Cor. 8 and 9, Gal. 2: 10, etc.) How 
wonderful the new moral force that could constrain 
citizens of Antioch, Corinth, and Rome to contribute 
to the needs of unknown people in the obscure 
province of Judea!—constrain men of the haughty 
ruling race, and Greeks proud of their knowledge 
and refinement, to deny themselves for the sake of 
barbarians, and of all barbarians, for Jews, univer- 
sally distrusted, hated and despised! The world 
had never seen anything like it; and cried in amaze- 
ment: “Behold how these Christians love one 
another!” 

We may well inquire further, By appeal to what 
motives did Paul secure such astonishing results? 
He shows his tact and knowledge of human nature 
in his plea in II Cor. 8 and 9. He awakens emula- 
tion by recounting the splendid liberality of the 
‘Macedonians. Later he states that he had used the 
promises of the Corinthians to stimulate the Mace- 
doniansand now urges them not to stultify his 
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praise of them. While marshaling every argument, 
he courteously tells them that he considers it super- 
fluous to write to them about the matter, his only fear 
being that they may procrastinate. It isa model of 
| the art of appeal for benevolence! But it is more than 
art. Every sentence embodies a profound moral 
truth. Contribution must be voluntary, he says, or 
it is morally valueless. None is asked to give be- 
yond his ability, measured, of course, by the stan- 
dard of “Contentment.” Five motives are urged. 
(1. The example of the Macedonians, who gave out 
of their own poverty, up to and beyond their ability. 
voluntarily, eagerly, themselves with their gifts! (2.) 
The example of Christ, ‘““God’s unspeakable Gift.” 
(3.) For the sake of their own reputation and char- 
acter. (4.) The certainty of reward proportionate to 
their liberality, a reward consisting of the grace of 
“contentment,” supply of daily needs, increasing 
wealth to usein liberality, and “fruits of righteous- 
ness.” (5.) The glory of God. No stronger proof 
could be given to those who received the aid of 
the power of Divine grace to change human nature. 
But the Apostolic Church did not succeed in at- 
taining Paul’s ideal. Human nature, then as now, 
was a refractory material. The apostle frankly ad- 
mits the difficulties and imperfect success. Evi- 
dently “fellowship” can be successful only when it 
is mutual. If one party takes advantage of it, it 
does more harm than good. It can be exercised 
only in a community in which all practice “content- 
iment” and “fellowship,” “loving and being loved, 
erving and being served.” For those outside, 
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Christian love, however great its yearning, can do 
little till it brings them in. ‘Let us work that which 
is good toward all men, and especially toward them 
that are of the household of faith.” (Gal. 6: 10.) 
Even the Church is not yet perfect in love. So 
much of the “flesh”’ still persists that Christians for- 
get “fellowship,” and have lawsuits with one anoth- 
er; yes, themselves do wrong and defraud their 
brethren. (I Cor 6: 1-11.) Others are ready to be 
dependent upon the community (II Thes. 3: 10), or 
to shirk their natural obligations for their families. 
(I Tim. 5: 8.) Because some fail, “contentment and 
fellowship” are more difficult for those who would 
practice them; and the discipline necessary to pro- 
tect the community occasions friction. The Church 
is not yet a body in which all the members have the 
same care one for another; but rather a body dis- 
eased by the presence of dead and inert matter, in it 
but not of it. Yet, though “fellowship” often seems 
like sowing seeds slow to germinate, Paul exhorts, 
‘Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.” (Gal. 6:9.) The sig- 
nificance of the Church, like the corn in the ear, is 
not what it is, but what it shall be—‘fitly framed 
and knit together, through that which every joint 
supplieth,” growing into the “measure of the stature 
of Christ.” (Eph. 4: 1-16.) 

In spite of the discouragements from the 
actual state of the world and of the Church, 
the faith of the apostles permitted no despair. 
The words of Jesus: “Fear not, I have over- 
come the world!” ever rang in their ears. This 
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was the inspiration of the Apocalypse. ‘The pres- 
entsystem of political economy professedly proceeds 
on the assumption that every man will act in pure 
selfishness. * * * But when the Kingdom has come 
to ripeness among us, this will no longer be. * * * 
If you will receive it, the overturning of these hoary 
systems of selfish trade is that fall of Babylon, de- 
scribed so graphically in the Book of Revelations, 
at which the merchants are so conspicuously the 
mourners!” (Rev. H. W. Ballantine, D.D., in a 
sermon before the Maryland C. E. Convention, Oct. 
1894.) In John’s usage, as in Isaiah’s, (Is. 23: 15-18, 
cf. comment in Chap. III.),the term “harlot” signifies 
the venal or mercenary spirit. Upon this point turns 
the contrast which he draws between “Babylon,” 
the Anti-Christian, and the “New Jerusalem,” 
the Christiansocial order. Babylon glorifies only her- 
self and waxes luxurious: the merchants mourn over 
her downfall, not because so splendid a city has per- 
ished, but because they can no longer be enriched 
by her. (Rev. 18: 7, 11.) On the other hand, the 
New Jerusalem freely gives her light that the nations 
may walk therein; while they as freely bring their 
glory and honor into her. (Rev. 21: 24, 26.) In 
this contrast, the Apostle follows his Old Testament 
models. (Is. 23, Nahum, Eze. 26-28, Jer. 51, in con- 
trast with Is. 60.) Gain at the expense of others is 
the motive of the existing industrial system: mutual 
service shall characterize the true social order. Or, 
as Ruskin puts it: “Work first, God’s servant; pay 
first, the fiend’s.” Thus the book of Revelation is 
a prophecy, that though the struggle is titanic, 
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though the victory be long delayed, the final con- 
quest of all social life by the spirit of Christianity is 
assured, 

Paul’s doctrine of Contentment and Fellowship is 
the final and complete statement of the teaching of 
all Scripture regarding the use of wealth. This is 
the only true solution of the social problem: adop- 
tion by every individual, under the constraining 
power of His love, who became poor to make us 
rich,of the principle: “Not mine own profit, but the 
profit of the many, that all may be saved.” This so- 
lution makes the question of a socialistic or an in- 
dividualistic organization of society a minor matter 
of detail. For only the universal prevalence of such 
a spirit can make Socialism practicable; and with 
such a spirit, individualism would accomplish all the 
ends of Socialism! 


CHAPTER IX, 


“THaT THERE MAY BE EQuatity,” or THE PrRInclI- 
PLES OF CHRISTIAN PoLitTicaL Economy. 


“That is the ideal state where the rich are neither too rich nor the poor 
too poor.”’—THALES. 


Up to this point we have interpreted Scripture in 
the light of the modern Science of Political Econ- 
omy; now we reverse the process, and interpret the 
conclusions of that Science by the principles of 
Christianity. This will make possible adequate con- 
sideration of certain phases of the subject which 
could not be introduced in the course of our histori- 
cal study. It will also afford the most intelligible 
method of summarizing the Biblical teachings. 

What we seek to present may be called a Christian 
Political Economy. It is denied, indeed, that there 
can be such a thing, any more than there can be a 
Christian Chemistry; since science consists of es- 
tablished facts, and facts once established are the 
same for all men. But the truth is that Political 
Economy has been unscientific in ignoring whole 
classes of facts. Its conclusions have been built up 
on the assumption that men are moved solely by 
self-interest. That social force which history dem- 
onstrates to be the mightiest ofall, religion, has been 
wholly ignored. Yet it is because self-interest has al- 
ways been held in check by the ‘“‘supra-rational sanc- 
tions” of some religion, that society has been possi- 
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ble at all. Moreover, that department of human ac- 
tivity of which Economics treats, the industrial, is 
claimed, as the previous chapters have shown, by 
Christianity, the world’s ultimate religion, as its chief 
sphere. It is already the dominant religion of the 
civilized world. Outside of the sphere of its influ- 
ence economic development is too rudimentary to 
become the basis of a science. To ignorethe teach- 
ings and motives of Christianity, therefore, is to act 
the play with Hamlet left out! Until they are recog- 
nized, Political Economy is not a Science at all! 

Let us then consider what modifications must be 
introduced into the conclusions of Political Economy 
by this new factor. We follow the headings of the 
several “Books” in John Stuart Mills’ classical work, 
viz.: I. Production. II. Distribution. III. Ex- 
change. IV. The Influence of Society; and V. 
The Influence of Government,—except that we will 
treat IV and V under one head. 


I. 


Christianity must profoundly affect Production by 
the new and powerful motives to industry and skill 
which it introduces. It teaches that man, made in 
God’s image, was placed on earth to subdue it}. 1. €. 
to produce wealth; that whatsoever he does is to be 
done in the Name of Christ and “worthily of God.” 
It enforces such conduct by faith in a Personal and 
Immanent Creator and in the Incarnate Son of God. 
However far short of this ideal the conduct of its 
professors falls, this faith cannot but have a tremen- 
dous effect. The overwhelming industrial superior- 
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ity of Christendom demonstrates its power. Appe- 
tite and necessity in the civilized world today are 
not the sole motives to exertion. Inthe millions of 
lives is realized the truth of Ruskin’s aphorism: 
“Work first, God’s servant; pay first, the fiend’s.” 
It is only in proportion as men, under the sway of 
Christian motives, love their work, and seek in it, not 
the satiety of the brute, but the joy of the Creator, 
that Production attains its full possibilities. So long 
as “pay” is the only, or the dominant motive, labor 
will be slovenly and inefficient. The objection of 
Economists to Socialism that it weakens the mo- 
tives to exertion by removing the stimulus of the 
fear of want, therefore falls to the ground in view of 
the stronger motives introduced by Christianity. 
In proportion as the race yields to these motives it 
will be freed from the yoke of unwilling toil and the 
scourge of hunger. And,—Economists are so far in 
the right,—it can be freed in no other way! 


II. 


The “Orthodox” theory of Distribution can be 
briefly stated. Into all production four elements en- 
ter: Land, Labor, Capital and Superintendence. 
The Landlord can claim all the advantage of the 
land, (including, of course, mines, and land used for 
manufacturing or commercial purposes), above the 
land in use that is least productive and conveniently 
located. Labor is a commodity, wages being deter- 
mined by the play of supply and demand; and since 
population tends to increase to the limits of subsist- 
ence, it is the “Iron Law of Wages” that the share 
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of labor,—i. e. unskilled,—tends to the minimum 
necessary to existence. Interest, or the share of 
Capital, also, is determined by supply and demand, 
and in stable and progressive communities tends to 
a minimum. The Profits of the man who manages 
the business and takes the risks, consist of all the 
product ‘over and above what he is compelled to 
yield to landlord, laborers, and the capitalist from 
whom he has borrowed. In brief, then, Economists 
conclude that wages and interest tend toa minimum; 
rent, if not profits, toa maximum. 

Let us consider how Christian principles modify 
this distribution. It is claimed that they cannot 
modify it at all, any more than they can modify the 
action of gravitation. But we cannot grant that re- . 
sults into which human action enters so largely as a 
factor, are fixed like those of natural forces, without 
denying human freedom. Even in the physical 
world, human will modifies and uses the action of 
natural forces. The truly scientific position is that 
of Charles Spahr, (Distribution of Wealth in U. S., 
p. 3). “The distribution of wealth is under the di- 
rect control of laws for which the national conscience ts 
responsible; and the distribution has become better 
or worse precisely as the national conscience has 
been directed to or directed from the laws controll- 
ing it. Mill is hardly overstating the case when he 
declares, (Bk. II, Chap. 1,§ 1), that the distribution 
of wealth 1s a matter of human institution only.” This 
position must not be confounded with that which as- 
sumes that what is ideally right, can and will be es- 
tablished without regard to actual conditions or 
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natural laws. The established results of Political 
Economy are recognized. We aim to show simply 
that Christianity brings to bear other social forces 
which must, and actually do, profoundly modify 
those phenomena. 
i 

The law of the “Economic Rent” is established be- 
yond question. Nothing can alter the fact that the 
better land has value over the least productive in 
use. But it is in the power of society to determine 
who shall receive that value. If the national con- 
science is responsible, the question must be raised: 
To whom does it rightfully belong? Ownership in 
the last analysis is the right of the maker. No man, 
‘ therefore, can own the land,for none made it. This 
is the principle of the Mosaic Law, a principle un- 
like the particular provisions of that Law, in holding 
valid for all time. ‘The land shall not be sold in 
perpetuity; for the land is Mine; for ye are strangers 
and sojourners with Me, saith Jehovah.” (Lev. 25: 
23.) Jehovah insists that the land shall be held for 
the benefit not of a few but ofall His people. The 
State is at once the highest human representative 
of God in temporal matters, and the agent of all the 
people. The increasing value of land which creates 
the economic rent is due not to the industry of the 
individual land-holder, but to the progress of society 
as a whole; from this point of view, also, rent belongs 
to the nation. State-ownership of land is no inno- 
vation. “Itis the theory of English Law that no oc- 
cupant of lands, notevena free-holder, has absolute 
ownership of them. He has only anestate. The 
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King is lord-paramount, and all the land of the realm 
is held mediately or immediately of him.” (Amer. 
Ency. ‘‘Realty.”) The Feudal system granted land 
on condition of military services to the state, thus 
virtually levying all taxes on land, maintaining the 
state by the rent which belonged to it as landlord. 
The present anomalous condition of land tenure is 
due to the fact that the private holdings of feudal- 
ism have come down to us, while the system by 
which the State was remunerated has become obso- 
lete. But it is clear that “rent” can rightly belong 
only to the State; that “rent” would afford the State 
abundant income, increasing as it does pare passu 
with the industrial progress of society; that therefore 
no other taxes would be necessary; that “rent” can 
be taken without disturbing the balance of economic 
forces and discouraging enterprise, while all other 
taxes have more or less injurious effects. It is 
equally clear that since land is the indispensable 
condition of all industry and of life itself, to allow 
land to become the property of the few inevitably 
reduces the many to virtual slavery. The influence 
of Christian principles in preventing such a result is 
illustrated in the Homestead Laws of the United 
States, granting a certain number of acres to every 
bona fide settler and guarding against the appropria- 
tion of public lands by a few. If these principles 
can modify its original distribution, they can also 
modify its use, when the necessity is realized. It 
seems impossible to doubt that the final effect of the 
application of Christian principles will be to give 
“rent” to the State. The only difficulty is in making 
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the transfer without injustice to those who now 
enjoy it. 
2: 

No conclusion on Political Economy is so clearly 
unchristian as the “Iron Law of Wages,” but it is a 
necessary inference from the assumption that labor 
is a commodity. The truth of this assumption, there- 
fore, is the crucial question. Is it consistent with the 
dignity which Christianity attributes to man as man? 
Has not the Parable of the Householder (Mt. 20: I- 
16),an eeonomic as well as a religious significance,and 
therefore a bearing upon this very question? Jesus 
describes as the ideal employer one who certainly 
acts very differently from the “economic man.” 
The labor market is overstocked; he can obtain all 
the laborers he needs at any price he may offer; yet 
at the close of the day he pays to every man, even 
to those who have labored—through no fault of 
their own—but a fraction of a day, the same just 
wages, a denarius. “That is, does not Christ recog- 
nize the prevailing theory that labor is a commodity 
and wages to be fixed by the law of supply and de- 
mand, and deliberately reject it? Does he not teach 
that every laborer, no matter what the state of the 
market, has aright to wages sufficient to afford an 
existence worthy of human nature?” (Rudolph 
Todt, “Radical German Socialism,” p. 309-311.) 
Ruskin by his use of the phrase “Unto this Last” 
seems to adopt the same interpretation, and per- 
tinently argues: ‘The value of any piece of labor, 
that is to say the quantity of food and air which 
will enable a man to perform it without losing flesh 
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or nervous energy, is as absolutely fixed a quantity 
as the weight of powder necessary to carrya given 
ball a given distance. Itis nota sentimental, but a 
chemical fact. Let any half dozen of recognized 
London physicians state in precise terms the quan- 
tity and kind of food and space of lodging which 
they consider approximately necessary for the 
healthy life of a laborerin any given manufacture, 
and the number of hours he may without shortening 
his life work at such business daily if so sustained; 
and let all masters be bound to give their men a 
choice between an order for that quantity of food 
and lodging, or such wages as the market may offer 
for that number of hours work.” (Letter to Pall 
Mall Gazette, “Time and Tide,” App to.) 

Whether this interpretation of the parable be 
legitimate or not, it is certain that in so far as Chris- 
tian principles control society, the tendency will be to 
check the reduction of wages, and to secure to every 
laborer at least an income worthy of his humanity. 
Since these principles also operate, as will presently 
be shown, to diminish both interest and_ profits, 
under their influence wages will tend to rise indefi- 
nitely above this living wage until approximately 
all but rent will fall to the share of labor. 

But in the problem of wages the increase of popu- 
lation is necessarily a large factor,for this determines 
the “supply” of labor. An increase disproportionate 
to the “demand” must lower wages. And under any 
social system, even where Christian principles 
prompt the effort to raise wages, an increase more 
rapid than that required to secure the full utilization 
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of the natural agents of production on the existing 
state of the arts, must diminish the average income 
ofeach laborer. Back of the social problem lies, 
therefore, the sex problem. Solong as men breed 
like brutes, they can never escape the stern condi- 
tions of brute-life. But Christianity enforces here 
also the highest ideals. The change in Heb.13: 4, 
alone, is worth the cost of the Revised Version! The 
ideal set before the Christian husband is that of 
Christlike self-sacrifice. Fatherhood is sanctified by 
being made the symbol of Divine Love. In so far 
as these principles prevail, they must prevent an in- 
ordinate, and secure a normal increase of physically 
and morally vigorous offspring. Consideration for 
posterity will prevent the weak from marrying. Thus 
immoral checks will be displaced by Christian re- 
straints. In this way, too, Christianity must work 
to improve the condition of labor. 


Eo 

It must also diminish the share of capital. At 
first sight the Bible would seem to prohibit Interest. 
(Ps. 15, etc.) But aswas shown in Chap. III, the 
Law contemplated only loans obtained to meet 
need; of interest it knew nothing, for the use of 
capital was yet too undeveloped to be recognized. 
The Rabbinic tradition by which interest was per- 
mitted by regarding the creditor as a partner of the 
debtor, is more than a quibble. Interest on capital 
is a just recognition of the increased power of pro- 
duction which it gives. The Bible contains nothing 
to forbid it. Christ recognizes it, at least without 
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condemnation, in the Parables of the Pounds and the 
Talents. (Mt. 25:\27, Lk: 19: 23). There may be 
cases in which it is hard to determine whether a loan 
is aid or an investment; but this difficulty of appli- 
cation it shares with all moral distinctions. The 
principle itself is clear: interest on capital is simple 
honesty; on a loan to relieve need, is a cruel wrong! 

The wrong is as rampant today as inthe Psalmist’s 
time. Commercial sharks in pawn-shops, or by 
means of mortgages on furniture and other personal 
property, prey on the necesssities of the poor. Pro- 
hibitory legislation will avail nothing; for. they meet 
a real need, and so long as that need is not other- 
wise met, heavy penalties will only increase the tax 
they can levy on their victims. The only remedy is 
to drive them out of business by establishing institu- 
tions in which loans to relieve actual necessities can 
be secured ata nominal rate of interest, sufficient 
only to cover insurance and cost of administration. 
If it cannot be done by the State, let Christian phil- 
anthropists recognize the need. Not till itis met 
can we receive the blessing promised by the Psalmist 
and “dwell in the holy hill of Jehovah!” 

But Christianity has moreto say regarding interest 
on Capital. Since interest is regarded by Econo- 
mists as the chief motive to secure saving, it leads 
us to consider the Christian duty of economy. Prog- 
ress in civilization is made by using the products of 
past labor to increase present power to produce, 
Increased capital means increased power of produc- 
tion and either greater wealth or greater leisure for 
all. Capital is increased only by saving. Expendi- 
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ture in luxury produces no demand for labor, else 
we might increase that demand by burning down our 
houses as fast as we build them. If I spend $1,000 
unnecessarily, say on wine and cigars, the product 
of five hundred days’ labor is consumed and nothing 
is left to show for it; whereas, if I had spent the same 
amount to drain a swamp or build a machine, just as 
much labor would have been employed and a per- 
manent addition made to the productive apparatus 
of society and, therefore, to the demand for labor. 
Money is but an order on society fora certain amount 
of labor. Whatever we appropriate by means of 
these blank orders is so much abstracted from the 
common store or from the total power of producing. 
If we do not give an equivalent service we rob so- 
ciety. And if civilization is to advance, we must add 
to the world’s capital by giving back more than an 
equivalent; that is, we must spend less than we earn. 
The problem is: What motive shall we find to in- 
duce men to do this? Economists tell us that inter- 
est is the reward of abstinence, the motive to such 
accumulation. But it is at best an insufficient and 
capricious motive. In stable and progressive com- 
munities, interest tends toa minimum. The motive 
then weakens and either accumulation is checked, or 
in the attempt to get more profitable investments, 
rash enterprises are undertaken and a period of spec- 
ulation ensues, followed by panic, business depres- 
sion, enforced idleness to many, and enormous waste. 
Such is the monotonous cycle of commercial history 
under the sway of this motive. If civilization is to 
advance steadily and surely there must be found 
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some motive which will secure a more and more 
rapid increase of capital. This motive Christianity 
gives by its teaching that Economy is a duty not 
merely to self and family but to society. 

The circumstances in which Jesus taught this truth 
gives the lesson peculiar force. It was after the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. Seeing the prodi- 
gality with which the people had used His inex- 
haustible bounty, He bade the disciples: “Gather up 
the broken pieces which remain over, that nothing 
be lost.” (Jn. 6: 12.) He who could command 
stones to become bread would have not a crumb 
wasted! Thus he emphatically taught that no abun- 
dance can justify waste. The five thousand were for 
a time lifted above the universal necessity of toil for 
daily bread; their supply was practically limitless; 
but they had not thereby ceased to belong to the 
human race, whose needs can be supplied only by 
constant industry and rigid economy. So the man 
who, through the possession of riches, has abun- 
dance, is not thereby released from the obligation to 
save; for he is not a mere individual, but a member 
of society. To supply the physical needs of man- 
kind is an immense and endless task, requiring the 
wisest utilization of every possible resource. Hence 
the Christian Purpose requires that in the use of all 
wealth, whether spent on self or on others, it should 
be controlled, as the skillful engineer manages his 
steam, to secure the maximum result with the mini- 
mum expenditure. The sin of the Prodigal, what- 
ever else it was, was primarily this, that he demand- 
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ed the portion of goods which fell to him and wasted 
them, (Lk. 1513.) 

The Christian motive to economy already acts. 
Its importance as an economic force may be meas- 
ured approximately by the more rapid accumulation 
in Christian, and pre-eminently in Protestant coun- 
tries. As the duty becomes more clearly realized, 
and the mighty sanctions of Christian faith are ap- 
plied directly to rebuke all selfish and unnecessary 
expenditure, accumulation will be more and more 
rapid; and interest, as a motive to saving, will have 
less and less relative importance until it wholly dis- 
appears. The tendency of interest to a minimum, 
which Economists have already noted, is probably 
more largely due to the influence of these motives 
than to the economic forces to which they attribute 
it. The universality of the spirit of Christian econ- 
omy would evidently produce the elimination of in- 
terest, and in this way alone can it ever be elimi- 
nated. 

4. 

The fourth element in distribution may be called 
either “Wages of superintendence” or “the profit 
of the manager.” With the development and con- 
centration of modern capitalistic industry, this ele- 
ment, while decreasing somewhat, relatively to the 
total amount paid for wages, etc., gives to. the em- 
ployer an income increasingly disproportionate to 
that of any other individual. It is currently as~ 
sumed that such large rewards are necessary to call 
forth the rare talents and energy required in the di- 
rector of a complicated industry. It is evident, 
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however, that just in proportion as Christian princi- 
ples control men, such rewards will be unnecessary. 
One who like Paul carries into industrial life the 
thought: “It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive’; who like the Apostle seeks not his own profit, 
but the profit of the many, who follows his Master 
in coming not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
will be abundantly rewarded by the opportunity of 
so usefully serving society as “a captain of indus- 
try.” That even today financial rewards are not 
necessary to call forth efficient service is demon- 
strated by the results of a different system in the 
Army and Navy. There the Government educates 
and guarantees support, and public sentiment re- 
quires all officers in return to devote their best ef- 
forts to the Government without extra pay. Thus 
in a description of the Naval Ordnance Proving 
Station, the New York Tribune, July 28, 1891, said: 
“If a private corporation had an institution of such 
magnitude under the charge of one man, his salary 
would amount to thousands. Yet the young Mary- 
lander, who is in charge of the establishment, and 
who in addition to knowing how to manage a ship, 
drill seamen, etc., has to combine the qualities of an 
ordnance expert, civil engineer, architect, electri- 
cian, machinist, inventor, and even surgeon, is paid 
by the Government just $1,200 a year, for though he 
has been out of the Naval Academy ten years, he is 
still an ensign.” Ifthe railway manager is justified 
in refusing to give his services without a princely 
salary, why would it not have been right for Lieuten- 
ant Hobson to say: ‘‘Give me $100,000, and I will 
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sink the Merrimac?” “Why,” asks Ruskin, “is hero- 
ism not as consistent with supplying food and clothes 
as it is with destroying wealth in war?” “Why not 
soldiers of the plow-share as well as soldiers of the 
sword?” The system would surely work more easily 
if all citizens stood on the same footing, than now 
when the soldier sees prizes drawn by others in the 
lottery of business from which he alone is excluded. 
The vast incomes of the “captains of industry” to- 
day are producing “schism in the body” politic. It is 
impossible to preserve the mutual sympathy which 
is the basis of society. So soon as this is realized, 
the spirit of Christ will prompt some capitalists to 
recognize the greatest need and opportunity of 
Christlike service just here, and to devote their great 
talents to develop business enterprises, surrendering 
into a reserve fund all beyond the minimum income 
compatible with their efficiency. So soon as an ap- 
preciable number of employers do this, all, by the 
very force of competition, would be compelled to 
follow suit. For a business thus managed would 
command the confidence and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of its work-people, and could produce goods at 
arate which to all others would wipe out profits. 
The only chance of maintaining the present system 
of capitalism is in rigidly excluding Christian princi- 
ples from industrial life. This cannot be done. 
Hence the goal of industrial progress will inevitably 
be the eLmination of profits. 

In short, Christianity is destined profoundly to 
modify Distribution. It will reduce interest and 
profits toa minimum. It will award “rent” to the 
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State as the only rightful land-owner. It will in- 
crease the share of labor to a maximum. This is 
not a Utopian fancy, but the culmination of social 
tendencies already powerfully at work. 


III. 


We next consider Exchange. No virtue isso uni- 
versally acknowledged as Honesty; yet dishonesty 
is the most common and persistent of vices. In no 
respect has morality made less progress. The form 
of dishonesty, indeed, has changed; the highway 
robber giving place to the forger and defaulter; but 
this is only refinement of methods; the universal 
suspicion, the charges and countercharges which fill 
the air, show that society is honeycombed with dis- 
honesty. The fact is due to the lack of a clear defi- 
nition of honesty. Certain acts, as theft or forgery, 
are universally condemned; but there is no definite 
agreement where the line is to be drawn, or what it 
is that makes an act dishonest. In the stress of 
competition, men drive as near the edge as possible; 
no wonder that in the darkness so many fall over 
the precipice. We must have light. 

All wealth isthe product of human labor; con- 
versely, nothing but labor can produce wealth. Man 
rightly seeks wealth for the least labor possible. 
Nature cannot be cheated; she exacts an equivalent 
of force and matter for every product she yields, and 
man’s effort to avoid exertion only stimulates his 
ingenuity to adopt more economical methods and to 
subdue new forces. But when he deals with his 
fellow men, he finds that they may be forced or de- 
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ceived into giving him the product of their labor 
without an equivalent return. Slavery, robbery, 
theft, forgery, adulteration, beggary, etc., are vary- 
ing methods of appropriating the fruits of other 
men’s labor. Dishonesty is any attempt to get some- 
thing for nothing at others’ expense. This is implied 
in the contrast drawn in Eph. 4: 28: “Let him that 
stole steal no more, but rather let him labor, work- 
ing with his hands that which is good, that he may 
have wherewith to give to him that hath need.” (Cf. 
Il Thes.. 3: 6-15, Acts 20: 33-35, etc.) The essence 
of dishonesty, then, is the attempt to get without 
working, which can be done only by forcing some 
one else to work without getting. Every such at- 
tempt is unrighteous, unless there are some men un- 
mistakably designed by the Creator to serve the 
superior orders of mankind. But there is no such 
unmistakable subordination. “He hath made of one 
every nation of men.” (Acts 17: 26.) All distinc- 
tions melt away in the universal salvation through 
Christ... (Col. 3211, ete.) 

Honesty, therefore, consists in fixing the price in 
every act of exchange by the law of love. Every 
commodity should exchange for one that cost an 
equivalent amount of labor; for otherwise one party 
will gain at the other’s expense. 

It is objected by economists that prices must be de- 
termined by the law of supply and demand. Ifall arti- 
cles of value could be produced without limit in quan- 
tities proportionate to the labor expended, this law 
would suffice to secure honest exchange, for it would 
fix all prices at the relative cost inlabor. But in prac- 
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tice other elements enter, especially the element of 
scarcity. In the production of most articles, the 
supply, either of the raw material or the natural 
agents of production, is limited; and prices may vary 
indefinitely when, as is the case today, some have a 
more or less complete monopoly of the natural 
agents or of the market. The law of supply and de- 
mand then becomes an instrument of dishonesty. A 
speculator corners wheat, for instance; obviously, 
whatever he gains others lose; and the transaction 
is dishonest. The only honest price is what the 
wheat actually “costs” in labor, defining “cost,” of 
course, in the widest sense, including transportation 
and all physical and mental exertion expended in 
providing the supply just when and where it is 
needed. But if prices be fixed at cost, where does 
the profit of exchange come in? Exchange—and 
all the confusion into which we have fallen into 
arises from overlooking this fact—is not and cannot 
be made a means of producing wealth. Wealth is 
produced by labor alone. Exchange simply trans- 
fers. As Ruskin says: “Exchange should bring ad- 
vantage to both parties, but a profit to neither.” 
The merchant produces wealth not in the mere act 
of exchange, but by means of the increased value 
which his mental labor has given to his wares by 
providing them at the time and place where they are 
needed; and whatever he charges beyond this is a 
dishonest gain. 

This definition of honesty is clear, precise and 
easy toapply. Itis not necessary to enumerate the 
ways in which it may be violated, the principle is 
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sufficient. Every transaction in which one makes a 
profit at the other’s cost is dishonest. In this lies 
the guilt of gambling. Moralists generally find its 
sinfulness is the element of risk; but this while true,* 
is not the essential point. Gambling is wrong be- 
cause it is an attempt to get something for nothing 
at another’s expense. That the aim is avowed and 
mutual does not alter the case. As duelling is mur- 
der, gambling is robbery. Business, as conducted 
today on the principle, “Buy the cheapest and sell 
the dearest,” i.e. “Make all you can at others’ ex- 
pense,” differs from gambling only in being a more 
complicated and difficult game. 

It is objected, however, that the play of supply and 
demand in the long run fixes prices approximately 
at equivalence of cost, and that it is the only prac- 
ticable method of securing this result. But does it 
fix prices without friction, difficulty and delay? Does 
it not involve the waste of an immense amount of 
ingenuity, time and energy? What could be a more 
bungling and antiquated device than the “haggling of 
the market?” And after all, its crowning defect is 
that it does not fix prices. Under its action, the price 
is continually fluctuating, and its variations cause un- 
told losses, through overproduction or scarcity, 
panics, failures and general derangement of business. 
Production and exchange can never advance with 


*Nore—“Gambling deals principally with cases not of competitive 
skill but of incalculable contingency, where the composition of determining 
agencies defies all foresight. To fasten one’s interest and curiosity upon 
this order of events is to school one’s self in all that is weak and con- 
temptible in character and to live by guess-work. Strength of character 
consists mainly in two things: inwardly in self-control, one in dealing 
only with clear lines of cause and effect, and refusing in matters of conduct to 
meddle with the sphere of indeterminable events, otherwise than to allow 
ot its presence and submit to its issues.” —DR. MARTINEAU, 
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sure and steady pace until both producer and con- 
sumer can calculate upon prices approximately fixed 
and constant. The tendency of our civilization is 
evidently toward such stability of prices and away 
from the clumsy and inadequate device of determin- 
ing them by the temporary state of the market. It 
is the semi-civilized Oriental that haggles half 
a day over the value of a rug, the Occidental 
dealer posts the notice: “One price to all.” This is 
the economic significance of “Trusts.” They are 
simply combinations of producers to adjust produc: 
tion to the regular demand and to fix prices. One 
thing is certain: The reign of competition is over; 
henceforth prices will be determined by rational cal- 
culationand mutual agreement. The only question is 
whether itshall be done by combinations of producers 
for their own profit or at the honest price of equiva- 
lence of cost by some representative of the interests 
ofall. It is safe to predict that the latter will be the 
ultimate result, for when all industries are thus con- 
solidated, their mutual interests will require, and their 
power to injure each other will compel, a fair adjust- 
ment by mutual agreement. 

It may thus be shown that the competition of the 
buyer and seller tends to work out its own elimina- 
tion. But it is not sufficient to account for the 
tendency of our civilization toward fixed and honest 
prices. There is another motive at work. In so far 
as Christian principles sway a man he will volun- 
tarily yield the just price without waiting to be 
forced to do so by the Law of supply and demand. 
When all society is more or less consciously in- 
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fluenced, as it is today, by these lofty ideals of jus- 
tice and love, their effects must be enormous. They 
must hasten, nay, correct the effects of the law of 
supply and demand. It is possible to demonstrate 
their power by a scientific induction, according to 
“the method of difference,” by contrasting any 
Christian, with any non. christian nation in the matter 
of honesty, and stability and justice of prices. 

It is therefore not utopian, but reasonable, to ex- 
pect that exchange will ultimately be carried on 
upon the basis of constant and honest prices, giving 
a profit to neither party and advantage to both.* 
Surely a fraction of the time and ingenuity now 
wasted in competition would avail to determining 
values by rational calculation! 


IV. 


The last department of Political Economy which 
we will consider is that whieh treats of the relations 
of Government to Industry. These are twofold:* 
Taxation, and Regulation. 


I. 


Government requires some income, and the diffi- 
culty of securing this without deranging the delicate 
industrial organism, constitutes the problem of Tax- 


#*NotE—To the rule that price must always be fixed at the cost of produc- 
tion, one exception must be admitted. In time of scarcity, when the supply 
can be made to hold out only by rigid economy on the part of all, the simp- 
lest and most efficient way to enforce such economy would be to raise the 
price. Butno individual has the right to profit by this advance: insuch a 
case, the State must take control, as did Joseph in the name of the Pharaoh, 
and use the profits accruing for the general good. Where wealth is unequally 
distributed, advance of the price will, moreover, prove inadequate and un- 
just, imposing only slight inconvenience upon the rich while causing bitter 
distress among the poor. Happily, scarcity becomes less frequent and se- 
vere as Civilization advances. 
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ation. The treatment of this question is tne most 
satisfactory achievement of Political Economy. The 
four maxims of Adam Smith, which J.S. Mill says 
have been almost universally adopted by subsequent 
writers, (Bk. V, Ch. J.), are fully in accord with the 
principles of Christianity. As remarked in discuss- 
ing “Rent,” the specific tax, which both those max- 
ims and these principles favor, is that upon land- 
values. Here is a value, created not by any individ- 
ual, but by the general progress of society, which 
therefore justly belongs to the State, which can be 
appropriated without discouraging enterprise; to 
neglect this opportunity and lay any other form of 
tax would seem most unjust and unwise. This must 
be the ultimate solution. The admitted difficulty is 
to make the transition without injustice to present 
land-owners. 

In the United States, the question of taxation has 
been complicated by the effortto make import duties 
incidentally “protect home industry.” Has not 
Christianity a clear dictum also upon this question 
of Protection? It is not necessary to decide the 
vexed question, on which the evidence and the au- 
thorities so contradict each other, whether it does or 
does not benefit the industries of a country asa whole. 
Christianity takes a wider view; it teaches that 
“there are no foreign nations,” that no individual or 
nation liveth to itself, that the whole race consti- 
tutes one social organism. If this be true, it is 
evidently as impossible for one nation permanently 
to prosper at the expense, or by the exclusion, of 
others, as it is for one organ of the body to build it- 
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self up by disregarding the rest of the body! Or if 
it were possible it would be utterly immoral! Na- 
tions, like men, are to be Christians! 


2. 


The sphere of Government is the control of all 
human actions in regard to which experience proves 
that it is possible to say “You must!” without violat- 
ing the rights of personality. The most absorbing 
human activity is the production of wealth; the reg- 
ulation of industry, therefore, is the chief function of 
the State. The present theory is that industry is to 
be left to private control under a system of business 
competition, and that the function of Government is 
simply to see that the competition is fair and free. 
But it is today no longer a dream of visionaries, but a 
serious proposal, that the State should not merely 
maintain order, but itself control industry in order to 
secure just distribution to all. The conflict of these 
two theories characterizes the era of politics upon 
which we are entering. Christianity holds the balance 
of power, and will give the victory to the theory 
which she finds most in accord with her principles. 
Which is it to be, Laissez Faire or Socialism? 

Rudolph Todt in “Radical German Socialism Com- 
pared with the Teachings of the New Testament,” 
p. 243 ff., thus states the argument for the latter: 
“Since the New Testament makes the life of the 
Christian Church an example of the community- 
principle, using the analogy of the human body, it 
recognizes this principle in its full natural and moral 
justification.. The only question is: What kind of 
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industrial system finds its essential expression under 
this figure? The Capitalist will say that this New 
Testament figure describes the management of his 
factory or estate. He is the head, the body is the 
whole system of the factory or the farm, the various 
workmen are the superior or inferior members of the 
body. Now this comparison would do if only mod- 
ern capitalistic production were not just what it is! 
Then there would be no social problem, no social- 
ists, and writing this book would be carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” Wherein does the likeness fail? 
“What the organism of the body, under the control of 
an intelligent mind, produces, benefits the whole or- 
ganism equally,—one member no less than another. 
How is it with the modern industrial system? Is the 
guiding mind concerned with the welfare of all the 
membersf Do all have the same care for one 
another? Do all suffer when one suffers? Is produc- 
tion directed to the building up of the whole body 
inlove? Is there not a lion's share? And who has 
it but the directing mind? Do the lesser members 
share the same honor? In the body they have suit- 
able covering; in the industrial system of today they 
live in wretched huts, the nourishment is absorbed 
chiefly by the directing mind; the members sicken 
with atrophy, and when they suffer each suffers in iso- 
lation, and if it does not soon recover is cut off, i. e, 
discharged and abandoned to the cure of free com- 
petition oremigration. To increase profits and rents, 
not to build up the whole body in all its parts, is the 
aim of our present system of production. What a 
contrast to the healthy body! It is clear that the 
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New Testament, by thus declaring itself in favor of 
the community idea, cannot favor the existing sys- 
tem of capitalistic production, whose nature is di- 
rectly opposed to that of the human body. On the 
contrary,it is the proposed socialistic community 
that, if it does not wholly correspond with the hu- 
man organism, comes much nearer to it. In it, a 
solidarity of interests, brotherly love, common ac- 
tivity and common aim are to be the guiding princi- 
ples. Init there is to be no one-sided valuation of 
the members; but the common good shall regulate 
the activity of the community. The product shall 
not go to one or the other member in a pre-eminent 
degree, but the whole community shall participate in 
a harmonious and just distribution of the fruits of 
labor.” “In the human body there is no member 
designated exclusively for work or for enjoyment. 
Work is common to all, though peculiar to each. 
Enjoyment extends to all the vessels and muscles as 
well as to the highest organs. In socialistic society, 
also, there is to be no place for ruling and subject 
classes; but equal duty will correspond to equal 
right. In it there will be no members which exist 
exclusively for enjoyment, none who are doomed to 
the severest toil far exceeding their enjoyment, but 
all who are capable will work, and all have equal 
share in the enjoyment of the best things of life. 
Existing society, on the contrary, proceeds on the 
assumption that it is an eternal ordinance of God or 
of Nature, that part, and that the larger part of man- 
kind are designed to exclusive production and ser- 
vice, the other part to enjoyment. It speaks of the 
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‘laboring classes,’ ‘serving folks,’ etc., forgetting 
that the New Testament will know nothing of such 
schism in the body, but sets up as the supreme social’ 
principle: ‘Serve one another in love.’ Ifthe 
New Testament thus favors in general the principle 
of co-operation, (Genossenschaft), it cannot be ser- 
iously opposed to the Co-operative Commonwealth, 
(Genossenschaft-Staat).” 

This guarded conclusion, “cannot be seriously 
opposed,” is well expressed. The real attitude of 
Christianity toward Socialism cannot be too careful- 
ly stated. The Encyclopedia Britannica defines So- 
cialism as “Associated production with collective 
capital with a view to an equitable distribution.” 
‘Equitable distribution” is indisputably the aim de- 
manded by Christianity; but whether “associated 
production with collective capital” is necessary to 
attain this end, it leaves to experience to determine. 
The Bible teaches that it is the duty of the State 
not simply to protect property and encourage indus- 
try, but by removing all the causes of inequality in so 
far as these consist in institution and social condi- 
tions, to prevent poverty and seek equality. How 
far the State may and must control industry in order 
to attain these ends, without checking production, 
or still worse, destroying individual independence, is 
a question for statesmanship to solve. But this 
must be noted: Christianity is ever extending the 
sphere in which the state may safely compel obedi- 
ence. For the law exercises no restraint upon one 
already disposed to obey it. (Rom. 13: 3-4.) In 
proportion as the Christian community spirit pre- 
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vails, and men, constrained by the love of Christ, 
“seek not their own profit, but the profit of the 
many,” regarding it as a religious duty to cultivate 
industry, skill, patience and co-operation—public 
enterprises on an ever vaster scale, and co-operative 
and nationalistic methods of production may be at- 
tempted with less and less danger of friction or of 
tyranny over the individual. On the other hand, it 
must not be overlooked that civil law is a powerful 
factor in moral education. It is much easier to per- 
suade men that an action is a sin, when the state has 
declared it to bea crime! Regulation of the pro- 
duction and use of wealth by law would not hinder, 
but greatly aid the Church in enforcing the Chris- 
tian principles that should control it. The final sys- 
tem which these two supplementary agencies are 
destined to produce, only its progressive develop- 
ment will reveal. You cannot hew a body into 
shape, it must grow! Christian principles, as re- 
marked at the close of the last chapter, make the 
question of social organization a matter of second- 
ary importance. Only when they control men will 
Socialism be practicable; men controlled by them 
would, under the forms of individualistic production, 
attain the ends of Socialism! 

It is impossible better to sum up the characteris- 
tics of a Christian Political Economy than by the 
suggestive phrase of Paul in II Cor. 8: 14, ‘“THat 
THERE MAY BE EQUALITY.” Its significance can be 
understood only by contrast with the principle of 
Political Economy as it is practically interpreted by 
selfishness. In our industrial life today the avowed 
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purpose of each individual is to “get rich,” while it 
is regarded as the function of the State to encourage 
this effort by strictly enforcing the rules of the ganre. 
Now the real meaning of “riches,” as has been 
pointed out by John Ruskin,” is “the maximum ine- 
quality in my favor.’ The theory of the prevailing 
system, therefore, is that ina healthy industrial or- 
ganization of society, each member must be seeking 
the maximum inequality of distribution in his favor. 
The simple statement is sufficient to show its ab- 
surdity. No organism can be in a healthy state in 
which the fundamental principle of organic life, 
“that the members should have the same care for 
one another,” is deliberately violated. On the con- 
trary, Christianity demands that this principle shall 
be supreme in the economic life of men; that as now 
each tries to use economic forces to secure the 
“maximum inequality in his own favor,” so under 
the sway of its mighty motives, each shall use those 
forces to secure the minimum inequality of distribu- 
tion. Neither of these purposes admits of complete 
realization; no one can ever attain the maximum in- 
equality in his favor, i. e., “gain the whole world;” 
at no moment, under the most perfect social system, 
could absolute equality of distribution be secured. 
But though tendencies merely, the two principles 
are a world apart, both in their nature and in their 

*NotTe.—‘‘Men speak as if riches were absolute, and as if it were possible, 
by following certain scientific precepts, for allto be rich. Whereas, riches 
are a power, like electricity, acting through inequalities or negations of it- 
self. The force of the guinea in your pocket depends on the default of a 
guinea in your neighbor’s pocket. The art of becoming rich is not absolute- 
ly the art of accumulating much for ourselves, but also of contriving that 


our neighbors shall have less. Inaccurate terms, it is the art of establish- 
ing the maximum inequality in our fay or.’—[Unro Tuts LAst, pp. 44-48.] 
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practical results. The one is responsible for all the 
disorders of society today; the other will make soci- 
ety some daya true and healthy organism. The 
Christian purpose no more denies the established 
laws of Political Economy than does the unchristian. 
It simply uses those laws intelligently and wisely to 
accomplish the ends of love. It seeks equality, not 
by impossible short cuts, like an equal distribution; 
but by removing all the causes of inequality; indo- 
lence, vice and waste on the one side, selfish use of 
superior powers and unjust social institutions on the 
other. One further explanation must be given. 
“Riches” means a maximum independently of need 
or ability to use; “equality,” in the Christian sense, 
means not the same amount to all, but to each such 
a proportion as will enable him best to perform his 
special function as a member of the community.” 
Applying, then, Immanuel Kant’s celebrated ethi- 
cal formula: “Act only on sucha maxim as may be 
made a universal law,” we would interpret Paul's 
phrase, and make it the final comprehensive state- 
ment of the principles of Christian Economics, as 
follows: ‘Let each so seek, produce, exchange and 
use wealth, that if all should so act, there would re- 
sult equality.” This reconciles the bewilderment 
into which we have fallen by confusing the two dis- 
tinct conceptions, Riches and Wealth. Not in valua- 
ble things, but in their selfish use lies the guilt. To 


*NoTE —In spite of the attempt to guard against misunderstanding, it is 
likely that this position will call forth the stale objection: “If equal dis- 
tribution were made today, inequality as glaring would exist tomorrow.” 
True enough! but wholly irrelevant, for nobody, not even the extremest so- 
Cialist today, dreams of attempting an equal distribution. If the statements 
above are so understood, it will simply prove that prejudice can blind to the 
meaning of the most explicit language. 
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produce wealth is man’s highest duty; to seek riches 
is his greatest sin. 

The prevalence of such a Christian Political Econ- 
omy, as we have seen, must give “Rent” to the State, 
reduce Interests and Profits to a minimum; increase 
Wages to a maximum; fix all Prices at equivalence 
of Cost, and make Government the Agent of all the 
peoplein Production just as far as collective meth- 
ods of productionare found safest and most effective. 


Pe 


CHAPTER xX. 


“UsING AS NOT ABUSING,” OR THE CHRISTIAN USE 
oF WEALTH. 


“Of our entire possessions, every dollar, every cent isto be employed 
in the way that will best honor God.”’—REv. JOSIAH STRONG, D. D. 


Political Economy confines itself to the discussion 
of the Production and Distribution of Wealth. It 
assumes that the creation of the maximum amount 
of wealth is the important thing, and the manner of 
its use of secondary importance. But even from the 
Economic standpoint, use is a facfor not to be 
ignored. Its reflex action regulates Production and 
Distribution. It constitutes the “Demand” which 
determines the direction in which capital and labor 
shall be applied and under present conditions fixes 
prices. When we pass to the ethical point of view, 
these indirect results must be considered as well as 
the obvious direct results of use. ,What I shall use 
and, therefore, purchase, is a grave, moral question 
not only because it affects my own soul and body, 
but because it is a factor determining the occupation 
of some other man. If none made vicious use of 
wealth, none would be tempted to pursue immoral 
vocations. Again, waste in luxury diminishes the 
increase of capital and hinders economic progress. 
In short, it is apparent that man’s mastery of Nature 
can never reach perfection until Consumption as well 
as Production is regulated by true ethical principles. 
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By inculcating such principles, Christianity goes to 
the very root of industrial problems. 

Christianity recognizes the right of private prop- 
erty. Inthis, modern Socialism agrees, for it de- 
mands only the collective ownership of Capital. The 
advantages of individual ownership and use are too 
obvious to require argument. But Christian love so 
uses property as to accomplish all the desirable re- 
sults of Communism. It regulates all use by the 
principles of Contentment and Fellowship. Its 
maxim is: “A minimum for self, a maximum for 
mankind,” even “as the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 


if 


A “minimum for self” means, however, not the 
least possible, but the least* compatible with the 
highest usefulness in that calling in which I am best 
fitted to serve society. Evidently it differs in differ- 
ent vocations and individuals. Larger expense is 
required to sustain the efficiency of a scholar or offi- 
cial than of a manual laborer, more to enable a deli- 
cate physique to do its best than a rugged one. But 
in all cases, the Christian Purpose requires that the 
aim shall beto accomplish the largest results with the 
least expenditure. To this end intelligence is as nec- 
essary as good intentions. The Christian needs to 
be armed with scientific knowledge of the dietetic 


*NoTE—Of course a minimum does not necessarily mean the smallest 
part. for circumstances may make itimpossible to avoid spending cn self 
the largest part,say ninety per cent, of one’s income. Where the income 
approximates to the average, as in the majority of cases, this must be done. 
To most men the care of self and family must be their chief service to the 
Kingdom. 
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value of foods, the hygienic relations and durability 
of clothing, etc. Economy is a high and sacred art. 
Luxury may defined as all harmful and unnecessary 
expenditure.* But recreation and amusement, pal- 
atable food, and artistic dress and surroundings, 
books and pictures and music, to such a being as 
man, are not luxuries but necessary as nourishment 
itself. Said a visitor toa mill-owner: “I do not see 
the need of such a beautiful frieze on the walls of 
your factory.” ‘I find,” said he, “it makes better 
thread.” Whether they increase production or not, 
these things certainly make better men, and nothing 
that can make men better can be ignored by the 
Christian purpose. 

It is impossible, however, to treat private use of 
wealth from the standpoint of the individual alone. 
No individual is a whole man. By virtue of sex, 
man and woman are each physiologically and men- 
tally incomplete until they “become one flesh.” Nor 
is their humanity complete until they are parents. 
The family is the real unit of society. It is the di- 
vinely-ordained means of perpetuating and multiply- 
ing the human race. The Christian family is the 
most important of all agencies for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. (See the discussion of 
natural increase as a cause working for the triumph 





*NoTE—The common apology made for luxury, namely, that it gives em- 
ployment, is, of course, an absurd fallacy. The use I decide to make of the 
wealth which falls to me, determines the kind or direction, but not the 
amount of the labor it will employ. That wealth must in_any case be used 
in some way and give the same amount of employment. Even if I save and 
invest it, itis used to employ labor; and not only so, but it then reproduces 
itself and gives employment continuously and increasingly instead of only 
once, as do the expenditures of luxury. Moreover, those who supply the 
demands of capricious fashion cannot have the steady employment given to 
those who labor to minister to the real and constant needs of mankind, 
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of Christianity, in James Johnston’s “A Century of 
Christian Progress.) The interests of the family, 
therefore, ought to control all use of wealth by the 
individual. Youth in both sexes should be a period 
of self-denying economy, that sufficient may be ac- 
cumulated to provide with wise liberality for mother 
and children—just as plants store up energy against 
the season of flowering. To rear the best offspring, 
physically,mentally and morally, should be the pur- 
pose controlling all family use of wealth, excluding 
both vulgar luxury and ostentation, sacrifice of com- 
fort for the sake of sordid accumulation, and the ef- 
fort to defeat the primary object of the family for 
the sake of ease, luxury or social advancement. 

But the family itself is a “member” of the larger 
social organism. Contentment and fellowship are 
as obligatory upon it as upon the individual. Beau- 
tiful as are many homes today, where refined taste 
uses riches for true culture, they are built upon the 
unchristian assumption that each family exists for 
itself and has a right to all the luxuries that it can 
afford. The other fruits of such use must also be 
considered—the uninviting home of the artisan, the 
vulgar boarding-house of the clerk and the bare 
rooms of the domestics, whose toil makes these 
pleasant homes possible. 

It is an erroneous assumption that only what we 
give is spent for the advancement of the Kingdom. 
If our lives are controlled by the principles just 
stated, what we spend on self may be as unselfishly 
and nobly spent as what we give. Thus it is possi- 
ble to use every dollar and cent for God. To per- 


cd 
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fect my own physical and spiritual being is as Chris- 
tian a task as to clothe the needy or teach the 
heathen; for I also am a child of God. 


ii. 


But the Christian reduces personal expenditures 
to the minimum in order that he may do his utmost 
for others. As Jesus went about doing good, heal- 
ing men’s bodies that He might reach their souls, so 
one of the most important uses to which the Chris- 
tian can devote his wealth is to meet the cases of 
need which in a world liable to accident and disease 
must occur under any social system. This will be, 
as Paul makes it, the great motive to industry, “that 
he may have wherewith to give to him that hath 
need.” But such “fellowship” differs essentially 
from the “charity” practiced today, and escapes the 
grave dangers which attend the latter. It is the ex- 
pression, not of superiority, but of equality and 
brotherhood. From a brother and equal alone, can 
one receive without forfeiting self-respect; only a 
brother and equal can do more than go through the 
form of giving. True giving is self-giving. “The 
gift without the giver is bare.” Christianity also 
makes the obligation a mutual one. (II Cor. 
8: 13, 14.) The same motives which are brought to 
bear to prompt the strong to aid, will prompt the 
weak to accept the least aid possible, and that in a 
spirit of manly gratitude and independence. Ina 
society controlled by Christian principles, the uni- 
versal purpose to bear one another’s burdens would 
result in making every man bear “his own burden,” 
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the burden proportionate to his strength. The pres- 
ent system of balanced selfishness would be replaced 
by the higher harmony of balanced love. 

In such a society the immediate and complete relief 
of every need would be possible, for the spirit which 
makes this impossible now without fostering pauper- 
ism would be eliminated. Such absolute relief is 
not utopian. It is nothing more than the perfect- 
ing of the systems of insurance to which, in spite of 
lingering selfishness, the impossibility of the indi- 
vidual’s meeting the vicissitudes of life is forcing men. 
A truly Christian community would be a mutual in- 
surance company in which every man’s need would 
be met immediately by the prompt aid of his fel- 
lows. Such complete relief would be possible with- 
out stripping anyone else, on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all insurance, viz.: That accident, disease 
and death are so rare that if the loss can be dis- 
tributed among enough people it will be inappreci- 
able. This principle, not their complicated meth- 
ods of premiums, assessments, and investments, con- 
stitutes the real value of all forms of insurance. All 
these existing systems, with their .elaborate and 
expensive methods of soliciting and collecting, 
are clumsy and wasteful in comparison with the 
direct, simple and_ self-enforcing “adjustment of 
losses,” which a universal and systematic practice of 
“Contentment and Fellowship” would secure.* 

A Christian use of wealth would also secure to 


*NoTE.—Because the Church has failed to recognize that insurance is 
but the practical application of Christian principles, because it has neg- 
lected to teach the duty and provide the opportunity for relief of every 
brother’s need, men are today so much more largely in the mutual-benefit 
orders than in the Churches! 
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every man all the advantages of riches. The only real 
advantage which riches give, consists in compara- 
tive security against the accidents of life. But ina 
truly Christian community none would suffer physi- 
cal deprivation when laid aside by illness or left 
helpless by the death of natural supporters. Every 
member of such a community could face the future 
with a confidence which no amount of fortune today 
can give; for while any private fortune, however 
large, may be lost; the productive power of society 
as a whole, by which under a Christian system the 
needs of every individual would be guaranteed, is 
practically inexhaustible and indestructible. So if 
the ultimate elimination of profits and interest which 
in the last chapter was seen to be probable effect of 
Christianity upon distribution, would make private 
riches impossible, Fellowship at the same time would 
‘make riches unnecessary. Nor can the desire for 
riches be reconciled with Christian love. If riches 
means “the maximum inequality in my favor,” it is 
clearly incompatible with love to neighbor as self. 
If we adopt the definition of Charles Spahr: “No 
one is anywhere considered rich who cannot live 
comfortably without labor,” no true soul, thirsting 
in the spirit of Christ to do his utmost for the world, 
could see the slightest attractiveness in riches over 
membership in a Christian society, in which while 
no man receives anything: but wages, he is insured 
absolutely against all want. Only in such a com- 

munity, with the Sermon on the Mount for its con- 
stitution, could any live absolutely without anxiety 
for the morrow! 
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But this ideal is not yet realized; we can do no 
more than recognize it as the pattern into likeness 
to which we must strive to mold that very refractory 
material, human nature. Poverty that is due to sin, 
—indolence, vice, wastefulness,—poverty which 
takes advantage of aid to avoid labor, cannot thus be 
helped! But such poverty, just because it is self- 
caused, is the more in need of Christian sympathy 
and aid. It is far harder to conquer self than ad- 
versity. As Christ died for us while we were yet 
sinners, so are we to help the undeserving. But in- 
asmuch as permanent relief is impossible without re- 
moving the sins which cause their poverty, love to 
“those without” must differ from “fellowship.” Its 
aim is not yet “that there may be equality,’ which 
would be only to “level down,” but that it may 
“level up” by proving the reality of the new life in 
Christ and winning the recipients to it. The heal- 
ing of the lame man by Peter and John at the “Gate 
Beautiful,” (Acts. 3: 1-8), strikes the key-note of 
Christian philanthropy. They gave no mere alms, 
tossed carelessly into his out-stretched palm, money 
soon spent, leaving him still a miserable beggar! 
Peter reached out to him, dirty and ragged mendi- 
cant that he was, the loving hand of Christian broth- 
erhood, and in the Name of Christ bade him “Rise 
and walk!” Then his feet and ankle-bones received 
strength, and he leaped up and entered with them 
into the temple, walking and leaping and praising 
God! 
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Il. 


A large and increasing proportion of wealth 
must be used by and for the community rather than 
the individual. Christian motives will prompt a 
cheerful relinquishment of the proportion of my in- 
come due to the State. Even on the lowest ground 
of value received, no obligation is greater. For no 
expenditure do we receive as great returns as for 
taxes; for without government our labor would be 
well-nigh fruitless. Yet people talk as if all paid in 
taxes were lost; the demand, an outrage; their eva- 
sion, something to boast of! This is black ingrati- 
tude and inexcusable dishonesty! Paul enforced 
the claims even of the tyrannical and corrupt Ro- 
man Empire. (Rom. 13:1-7). He asserts that all 
government is Divine, and citizenship an essential 
element of personality. In Rom. 13 he applies the 
“community idea” to the State, as in the previous 
chapter to the Church. The recognition of the fact 
that economic “rent” on all principles of equity and 
religion belongs to the State and would afford a suf- 
ficient income, would undoubtedly hasten the estab- 
lishment of the virtue of honesty toward the Gov- 
ernment, by removing the friction and derangement 
of industry which all other forms of taxation in- 
volve. 

When the subject is also a citizen he shares 
responsibility for the economical use, as well as the 
payment of taxes. If he has superior abilities, even 
this does not exhaust his duty. His Christian pur- 
pose will prompt him either to devote the surplus 
wealth which these abilities enable him to acquire 
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to endow public institutions, parks, museums, etc., 
or, since the State needs nothing more than citizens 
who, without salary or office, will give time and 
thought to public interests, to rest content with a 
competence and devote his leisure to these interests 
and the leadership of public opinion. This is no 
dream. Men now seek riches chiefly because this 
use of ability wins the highest social position. Let 
public opinion honor rather the true citizen, and tal- 
ents will be freely devoted to the State. 

The public or common use of wealth will increase 
in proportion as our civilization is Christianized. It 
is only the lower animal’s needs that require exclu- 
sive appropriation of the supply, and the amount 
that it is necessary or even possible for the individ- 
ual to use in the satisfaction of these is limited. All 
the higher wants of men can as well, and indeed be 
better satisfied by common use. It is only 
by the arts, I grant, music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, etc., that men can attain 
civilization and culture; and all true art is costly; 
but all these may be enjoyed in common without 
lessening, but rather increasing, the enjoyment of 
each individual. Private parks, art galleries, etc., are 
a wicked waste of wealth. All can be abundantly fed, 
clothed, and housed in neat and cozy homes filled 
with the simpler instruments of refinement, like 
books, engravings, pianos, etc., which, thanks to 
modern methods of manufacture, can be cheaply 
produced in unlimited quantities; while spacious 
buildings and the masterpieces of art, parks and 
libraries are owned and enjoyed by the whole com- 
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munity. Tothe Christian State the sentence that 
described the best days of Rome will be yet more 
truly applicable: ‘Privatus sumptus illis erat brevis; 
communis, magnus!” Ina true commonwealth, pri- 
vate riches are unnecessary. In such a community 
each would own all things in as real a sense as any 
millionaire owns today. Strip off the glamour of 
riches, and in what sense are they owned? Canany 
eat, drink, or wear an unlimited amount? However 
selfish a man may be he is compelled to spend the 
greater part of his riches on others in ways whose 
sole value to himself is gratification of his pride- 
(Ecc. 5:11.) In the Christian State the altruistic 
spirit would more than compensate for the loss of 
the millionaire’s pride. That spirit would make a man 
feel that all wealth used wisely and unselfishly was 
used precisely as he would have used it, had he the 
disposal of it, and that it could not have been spent 
in any way that would give him greater satisfaction. 
The way to “own all things” is not to amass for self, 
but to live an unselfish life in, and for the community 
of the unselfish! 

The truth may be put in more concrete form by 
taking city-building as an illustration. Manis by 
instinct a city-builder. It is an established social 
law that cities increase to the maximum size possi- 
ble on the existing plane of civilization. But today 
we have no cities worthy of the name. What are 
called such, are caricatures, mere collections of 
dwellings, stores and factories, each builder choos- 
ing location and style of architecture to suit his 
taste and his purpose, the result being an architect- 
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ural “crazy-quilt,” which physically involves incon- 
venience and disease, and morally strife and discon- 
tent. It is a significant fact, that John describes the 
new Jerusalem asa city with an architectural unity. 
No building destroying the effect of the whole by 
ostentatious obtrusiveness. Such will be the Chris- 
tian city, every building located and planned with 
reference to every other, so as to contribute to, and 
not detract from, the convenience, healthfulness and 
beauty of the whole! 
IV. 

The highest use of wealth is the support of those 
agencies which directly work for the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Heaven among men, 

To such use Christianity urges the strongest con- 
ceivable motives. The Christian life, reduced to its 
lowest terms, consists in “following Christ,” that is, 
in imitating His life of self-sacrifice to save all the 
world. This purpose alone constitutes the Church. 
“Where Christ is, there is the Church” ; Christ has 
promised to be only where men are banded in His 
Name, i.e., as His agents to carry out His purpose, 
(Mt. 18: 20), and His purpose is the disciplining of 
all nations. (Mt. 28: 19-20.) Only those who are 
organized to “go into all the world” can claim the 
promise: “Lo, I am with you alway!” The only true 
Life Purpose is: “Seek first the Kingdom.” It nec- 
essarily follows also from the nature of Christian 
love. Love must seek to bestow on all men the 
highest good. The highest good consists not in pos- 
sessions or conditions, but in Christlike character. 
Character is destiny. There is no true philanthropy 
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which does not make its supreme aim to implant 
faith in Christ. Since no society is possible without 
religion, and Christianity is the only religion which 
can bring society to perfection, patriotism demands 
Home Missions. Since only a universal religion 
can make mankind one, and since Christianity is 
evidently to be the world’s ultimate religion, loyalty 
to the cause of humanity involves devotion to For- 
eign Missions. Under Christianity there are no for- 
eign nations. All races and conditions of men are 
one. The work, whether in the local Church, the 
city, the state, the nation, and ‘unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” is one! In short, zeal to carry 
the Gospel to every creature is essential to human. 
ity, to patriotism, to the very existence of the 
Church, and to the salvation of the individual soul 
itself! 

With such a purpose, every Christian will both 
enter himself into perfect personal work for the 
Kingdom, and so consecrate his wealth as to make it 
of the utmost avail for the same great cause. Com- 
paratively few can devote their lives to preaching 
and teaching, and comparatively few are needed. The 
many can equally become “fellow workers with the 
truth” by using the wealth in whose production their 
lives must be spent, to support these workers at 
home and abroad, and provide abundant material 
equipment. 

That contribution to these objects should be lib- 
eral, constant and systematic, goes without saying. 
The question of the proportion to be given requires 
more attention, It is a common opinion today that 
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the Christian is under obligation to give one-tenth of 
his income to religious objects. Would to God that 
all lived up to this theory! But, nevertheless, the 
view that the Tithe is still binding is unscriptura] 
and inadequate. For inthe first place, if the Jewish 
Law is still binding, we ought to give not 10%, but 
20% to 30%. (See Chapter III.) Secondly, Paul’s 
main contention in Romans, Galatians, &c., is that 
Christians are not under the Law. To Paul the Law 
is one. He never draws any distinction between 
moral and ceremonial, civil and universal. On the 
contrary it is always in its moral aspects that he 
pronounces the Law a failure and obsolete. Thirdly, 
as a measure of obligation the Tithe is both unjust 
and inadequate. It is unjust in demanding the same 
proportion of all. One-tenth may involve actual 
suffering to a poor man and be practically nothing 
to one very rich. A man with ten times the average 
income gives really less if he gives 90%, than 10% 
would be for one with less than the average. The 
Tithe, therefore, falls far below the true Christian 
standard set by “Contentment and Fellowship.” The 
Christian will use a// that he spends on self so wisely 
that it also will be directly used forthe advancement 
of the Kingdom, but he will always keep this expen- 
diture at a minimum that he may zucrease to a maxt- 
mum the amount he can devote to the work of Chris- 
tianity. ‘Not to be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
willbehis motto. He will see that great as may be 
his own needs, they are small compared with the 
needs of the world. 

Vast as would be the sums available if all 
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Christians practiced “contentment,” they would 
still fall short of the demands of the Kingdom. 
Anything less is “playing at Missions.” The 
slums of our cities cannot be purified by any 
rose-water treatment. Heroic measures involving 
vast expenditures are necessary. Our rural districts 
need hardly less. Aggressive Christianization of our 
own country ona scale never yet attemptedis im- 
perative. Patriotism demands and Christ com- 
mands it! And beyond our own borders what mil- 
lions are crying: “Come over and help us!” If all 
our resources were immediately dedicated to the 
task it could be accomplished none too quickly! 
How could the necessity for self-denial and the op- 
portunity for Christlike service be greater? 
Christianity leaves the adjustment of the relative 
claims of self, family, the needy, public interests, and 
the work of the Kingdom, to the individual con- 
science and intelligence. Wisely, for nothing could 
better develop wisdom and character, and the de- 
velopment ofcharacter is the final end of creation! 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘“PARTAKERS OF THE Divine Nature,” oR THE Sv- 
PRA-RATIONAL SANCTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


“In God there is no unrighteousness at all, and there is nothing more 
like Him than He of us who is most righteous.”’—Socrates. 


In Chapter I, it was shown that the task for which 
man has been placed upon Earth is the production 
of wealth; that to demonstrate itself to be the ulti- 
mate religion, Christianity must solve the social 
problem by displacing the three vices which hinder 
the fulfillment of this task, inertia, selfishness and 
materialism; and that to this end it must not only 
give clear teachings regarding wealth, but enforce 
them by “supra-rational sanctions” strong enough 
to overcome tendencies inwrought by ages of human 
history. 

The nine chapters which have followed have 
abundantly proved that the first of these conditions — 
is fulfilled. The teachings of Christianity regarding 
wealth have nouncertain sound. The Prophets as- 
serted that the only acceptable worship is the 
righteous use of wealth. The Law defined righteous 
use as such that there might be “no poor in the 
land,” that “he that gathered much” might have 
“nothing over,” and “he that gathered little, no 
lack.” The Sages of Israel taught that the best es- 
tate, from the standpoint of enlightened self-inter- 
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est, is “neither poverty nor riches.” Psalms and Job 
voiced the conviction, often shaken, but never over- 
thrown, that in spite of existing anomalies, all wealth 
must ultimately be controlled by men who accept 
these ideals. These teachings of the Old are restated 
in more emphatic and practicable form in the New 
Testament. Jesus showed that it is the life- purpose 
that determines the character and destiny of society 
and individual; that the purpose to seek riches for self 
is false and pernicious; and that the true purpose to 
“seek first the Kingdom” should control all use of 
wealth. The Church at Jerusalem enthusiastically 
carried out these teachings to the letter by making 
“all things common.” Paul, with his usual practical 
wisdom, taught the Gentile churches how this ideal 
of fraternal equality could be better attained by vol- 
untary limitation of expenditures on the part of each 
in order to consecrate all thus saved to the ends of 
the Christian community, the support of the minis- 
try of the Word and the relief of every brother's 
need. Applying these principles to the problems of 
Political Economy, we saw that their effect would be 
to stimulate Production; to modify Distribution by 
eliminating Profits and Interest; by awarding “Rent” 
to the State as the agent of society in lieu of all 
taxes, and increasing Wages until all but “Rent” fell 
to the share of Labor; to fix prices in Exchange at 
equivalence of cost; and to establish Socialism in so 
far as experience proves it practicable and advan- 
tageous. Applied to the neglected problems of Ex- 
penditure, these principles were shown to involve 
economical yet wisely liberal use to maintain the 
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highest efficiency of self and family; the insurance 
of every member of society against want by the mu- 
tual relief of need; the satisfaction of man’s higher 
intellectual and esthetic needs by the perfection of 
common use; and the consecration of amaximum to 
the direct agencies of the Kingdom of God. 

All may be summed up in one phrase. The Chris- 
tian is to “seek not his own profit, but the profit of 
the many.” None can for a moment question the 
beauty of this ideal or the infinite superiority of a 
society in which this purpose should dominate all. 
Doubt centers upon the second condition. Does 
Christianity furnish “sanctions” strong enough to 
enforce such a purpose upon beings naturally 
selfish? 

That the faith of Christendom is a real and mighty 
social force cannot be denied. To it we owe all 
that is peculiarly excellent in our Western civiliza- 
tion. No historical student can doubt that this 
force would accomplish vast results in the economic 
sphere if it were once fairly and persistently applied. 
To the Christian believer doubt of its power here in 
the most important department of human life must 
seem the real, the fatal scepticism. Its comparative 
failure hitherto to affect industrial life is largely if 
not wholly accounted for by the fact that its teach- 
ings regarding wealth have been generally ignored 
and its sanctions unapplied. The question, then, 
reduces itself to this: Can the sanctions of Chris- 
tianity be applied to the use of wealth? It is the 
purpose of this chapter to show that the central 
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doctrines of Christianity not only may, but because 
of their very nature must be,thus applied. 


t 


The Christian doctrine of the relation of God to 
the universeisnot Deism. The creed of the Old 
Testament is: Jehovah is Elohim, 1. e., the mysteri- 
ous power and intelligence which impresses men in 
every object of nature, and which heathen religions 
attributed to many gods, is everywhere One 
and the Same Infinite and Personal Being. In the 
light of modern science, which assumes that the 
universe is everywhere intelligible to man and every- 
where finds its assumption verified, this creed be- 
comes: The Power and Intelligence which science 
finds everywhere in Nature zs the Personal Being 
whom Faith calls God. Science is restoring to us 
the consciousness of a living, ever-present Jehovah 
which filled the Hebrew mind. The effect of such 
afaith upon industrial life is apparent, as has been 
pointed out in preceding pages. If in every act of 
Production and Exchange I am consciously a co- 
worker with Him “who openeth His hand, and satis- 
fieth the desire of every living thing;” for me to “seek 
mine own profit” will be a moral impossibility. 


Il. 


The New Testament adds to this creed the asser- 
tion: He Who is Immanent in Nature has become 
incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth. The statement that 
“He who was from the beginning,” “by Whom all 
things were made,” “in Whom all things consist,” 
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can and did become a man, born, developing, heard, 
seen, handled, suffering, tempted, dying—to a philo- 
sophical mind with any just conception of the mean- 
ing of Deity, orto one who realizes the vastness of 
the universe as revealed by science, seems incredi- 
ble. It well-nigh staggers belief. But the more 
difficult it appears, the more tremendous becomes 
its significance, if it is a fact. It infinitely exalts 
man. Insignificant as he seems in comparison with 
the physical universe, if the Creator of that universe 
has become incarnate to save him, what must he be? 
The personality of man and God must be essentially 
alike. And man’s nature is the measure of his duty. 
To rest content with low moral standards drawn 
from the analogies of brute life or the past usages 
of mankind becomes impossible. In all his life, in 
production and exchange, he is called to act “wor- 
thily of God,” to be “perfect as his Father in Heaven 
is perfect.” 

But the incarnation reveals the real, as well as the 
formal principle of Christian ethics, for it shows that 
the essence of Divinity consists not in Omnipotence 
but in Infinite Self-sacrifice. “God is love.” It is 
often argued that the social problem is insoluble, 
that riches and poverty must ever exist, because 
powers differ. But consider the implied premise. 
It is, that each may and must use his powers for 
himself. Now, if the central doctrine of Christianity 
means anything, it means that power is rightly used 
only when used for others, Paul urges precisely this 
inference. Indeed he introduces the doctrine of the 
Incarnation incidentally to enforce a moral appeal, 
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“Have this mind in you, which wasalso in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize 
to be on an equality with God, but emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the like- 
ness of men; and being found in fashion as man, He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea the death of the cross!” (Phil. 2: 5-8.) And 
it is especially to the use of wealth that the apostle 
would apply the motive, to displace ambition for 
“the maximum inequality in my favor” by the gener- 
ous purpose “that there may be equality.” “For ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that 
ye through His poverty might become rich!” (II.Cor. 
8:9, cf. 10-15.) 

In His human life, also, Jesus’ example is the same. 
There have lived many great and noble men, but 
above only One have the Heavens been constrained 
to open with the words of Divine approval: ‘This is 
My Beloved Son in.whom I am well pleased.” His 
life alone attained the standard God requires. Any 
other life is sin. And what was that life? With 
matchless powers, He so completely devoted them 
to the service of others, so completely ignored every 
opportunity of gaining wealth, position or fame for 
Himself, that He had not where to lay his head, and 
even his enemies bore witness: “He saved others, him- 
selfhe cannot save.” Bornof a peasant maiden, born 
_ in a manger, bred a village carpenter, living a life of 
poverty, buried by charity,—how crushing the rebuke 
of the lust for riches which the one perfect life lived 
upon earth dispensed with altogether! 
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III. 


The Divinity of Christ logically carries with it 
the Doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine, also, has ° 
a profound sociological significance, which is forci- 
bly stated by Charles Perin, (‘‘De La Richesse dans 
Les Societes Chrettennes,” Vol. I, p. 40.) “There 
is a principle which governs and illumines the whole 
moral life, and which for that reason must be put 
before all others; it is the principle of solidarity. 
Without doubt every man exists for himself, and his 
first aim is a wholly individual one, his own welfare. 
God has given each of usa soul created in His image, 
and the destiny of that soul is to rise ever by liberty 
toward its Divine model. But it is not only in every 
soul by itself that God has revealed the perfections 
of His Infinite Being; the union of souls which con- 
stitutes society, also bears the impress, not less 
strongly marked, of the Divine. Human society, 
with its bonds of common life and of mutual depend- 
ence which unite all its members, is but the image of 
that eternal Society wherein live, in the perfect unity 
of eternal Being, the Three Divine Persons. Thence, 
the universal fact of solidarity; that is to say, of that 
reciprocal communication of motion and life, that 
mutual interpenetration of each by all and all by 
each, by virtue of which all the members of a com- 
munity in the long run mutually affect each others’ 
destiny, and in consequence of which nothing that 
affects the whole can be indifferent to the individual, 
and nothing that affects the individual can be indif- 
ferent to the prosperity of the whole. Search the 
material as well as the moral sphere; in all the insti- 
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tutions, and in all the great facts of social life, as the 
common reason for their existence and as a common 
law of development, you will always find the prin- 
ciple of Solidarity. At every step in our study of 
riches, it will furnish us the most simple and most 
fruitful explanation, without which there would be 
only obscurity and contradictions.” 

Perin is right. The fundamental problem of so- 
ciety is this: How can the many act asone? His- 
tory becomes intelligible only when we recognize ° 
the blind struggle of humanity in all ages toward 
unity. No passage of Scripture, therefore, is more 
important than that sentence in which Jesus, in His 
last prayer with His disciples, makes the Divine 
Unity the model of Christian society. ‘‘That they 
may all be one, even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us, that the 
world may believe that Thou didst send Me.” (Jn. 
172°21,) 

There can be no helpful analogy, however, in the 
Divine Unity, unless the distinction of the Divine 
Persons is analogous to human personality. Jesus 
in these chapters (14-17), clearly implies that the 
closest analogy to the “Persons” of the Godhead is 
found in human self-consciousness. Of Father, Son 
and Spirit, He uses the personal pronouns, “Thou,” 
“Tl” and “He.” To Father and Son, He attributes 
all the attributes of personality—knowledge, joy and 
will. The Spirit is recognized as equally a Person 
by the designation, ‘Another Comforter,” and by the 
nature of the work attributed to Him. These rela- 
tions are not incidental to the Incarnation, but eter- 
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nal: “The glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was,” (17:5). “In the beginning the Word was 
with God. (1: 1.) Moreover, though the Unity of 
the Divine Persons is a unity of Being, as we shall 
presently see, the unity of which Jesus here speaks 
is not essential but moral, as the changed form of 
the prayer i@ 17: 26 makes plain: ‘That the love 
wherewith Thou lovedst Me may be in them.” But 
a unity of love is something more profound than we 
commonly think. Love is the antithesis and comple- 
ment of self-consciousness. It may be defined as other- 
consciousness. It consists in making another person an- 
other self by thinking his thoughts, feeling his feelings, 
willing his will, Consciousness imprisons me in my- 
self. I cannot escape from the relation: “I, and 
my object of knowledge.” But when I know not a 
mere object but a person, i. e., a being who knows 
me, the relation is different. In those rare moments 
when I forget myself in full communion with a true 
friend, or sit spell-bound under the eloquence of an 
orator, my consciousness is higher than self-con- 
sciousness. Love leaps over the narrow bounds of 
self-consciousness and makes of distinct persons a 
many-in-one, every act of each becoming the act of 
the other by mutual understanding and sympathy, 
each reflected in the other’s inmost life, even as 
Christ described His relation to the Father, “I in 
Thee and Thouin Me.” This seems fanciful only 
because human modes of communication are so im- 
perfect; all human love partial and inconstant. The 
love of the Trinity is absolute. The Son knows all 
the Father’s thoughts; their feelings are the same, 
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their wills coincide. We are continually conscious 
of self, only momentarily and partially aware of the 
thoughts of others. The consciousness of the Divine 
Persons, Each knowing the Other as distinctly and 
fully as Self, is a Personality infinitely higher than 
ours, and yet so far analogous that it can become the 
inspiration of our moral life. . 
This interpretation does not overlook the Unity of 
the Divine Being. To assert Three Absolute Be- 
ings is a self-contradiction, for a Being coexistent 
with another equal Being is not absolute. It is pos- 
sible, however, to hold the distinction of Persons and 
Unity of Being, because personality belongs not to 
being, but to its manifestation. To be sure, person- 
ality, the distinction between Ego and Non-ego, is 
the ultimate distinction of philosophy. But the 
mind is compelled to explain both as manifesta- 
tions of a higher unity. For unless we rest content 
with an eternal dualism, unless indeed we admit the 
existence of an indefinite number of self-existent 
egos, we must hold that the ground of the existence 
of myself and of all other self-conscious beings, and 
of the universe which is the object of our percep- 
tions, is One of the Same Absolute Being. If this 
be so, there can be nothing philosophically absurd 
in holding that in the Absolute Being Himself, there 
are distinctions whose closest analogy is found in 
human personality. For in the case of man, also 
the unity is as real asthe personality. Without like- 
ness of being, love is impossible; and without unity of 
being the unity which love produces would be phil- 
osophically inexplicable. Human society is possi- 
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ble because the race is one in a deeper sense than 
the superficial individualism of our day recognizes. 
The phenomenon of language, for example, which 
is not the conscious product of the individual, which 
the profoundest thinkers cannot fully explain, much 
less invent, which in spite of its varieties always em- 
bodies the same principles, which in short seems to 
be a product of the instinctive and co-operative in- 
telligence of the race, much as the swarm of bees 
produce the honeycomb,—is but one of the many 
phenomena which prove that the race is more than 
a mere succession of individuals. Unity of love is 
possible and obligatory because “we are members 
one of another.” The race unity is created, finite, 
and manifested under the individualizing “forms” of 
space and time. The Divine Unity is essential, ab- 
solute and eternal. But in principle they are iden- 
tical. The Trinity is the eternal archetype of society. 
Because God is not an Individual, but a Tri-unity, 
redeemed mankind is to be not a mere collection 
of individuals, but a community! 

It is of vital importance to make the central doc- 
trine of Christianity a practical power. The distinc- 
tive peculiarity of the theological teachings of the 
New Testament is that they are all presented with 
direct application to man’s moral life. So Christ 
here presents the doctrine of the Trinity, not as a 
philosophical abstraction, but as the foundation of 
all true social order. The “Kingdom” is not an aft- 
erthought. Sin is selfishness, and nothing less than 
unity of all in love can constitute salvation from it. 
Christ saves individuals by making “‘all one.” The 
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type of this unity is the Unity of the Godhead. We 
cannot live the Christian life, therefore, until we 
comprehend the moral significance of the Trinity. 
Society will not be perfect until all men, each mak- 
ing all “other selves” form a finite imitation of the 
Infinite Unity, ‘of the same mind, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one mind,” doing, to be 
sure, different things in different ways because they 
are distinct persons differently situated, but each do- 
ing what all would do in his place, and all as truly 
carrying out in turn his will, since all alike will only 
the right and true! 

Such a conception of my relations to all other per- 
sons in society must control my use of wealth. 
Christ’s words, regarding the relations of the Trini- 
ty, here also give us the true formula: “All things 
that are Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine.” 
Property is recognized as essential to self-conscious- 
ness; but love, the complement of self-conscious- 
ness, in using the right annuls it. That the formula 
is meant to apply to human relations is proved by 
its use in describing the true family in the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son: “Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that is mine is thine.” Such will be human 
society when the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man are practically and perfectly recog- 
nized. The sins of both sons, the prodigality of the 
younger and the grasping meanness of the elder, 
are typical of: the varying forms of covetousness 
which fill the earth with strife and misery, which all 
begin with the sinful wish to appropriate to self the 
wealth which should be used for the welfare of all, 
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the insolent demand: “Give me the portion of the 
substance that falleth tome!” (Lk. 15: 11-32.) In 
the light of a true theory of human and Divine na- 
ture, this individualism stands exposed, as both un- 
natural and irrational. He only is a true member of 
the race, a “‘partaker of the Divine Nature,” who in 
all his production and use of wealth seeks not his 
own profit, but the “profit of the many.” 


Thus the fundamental doctrines of Christianity all 
have a direct and necessary bearing upon the social 
use of wealth. Its mightiest “sanctions” are avail- 
able to enforce it. None can have a sincere and in- 
telligent belief in the Immanence of God, the Divin- 
ity of Christ, or the Personality of the Holy Spirit 
and the Trinity, without feeling himself constrained 
to make the controlling purpose of his economic 
life “that there may be equality.” To doubt the ul- 
timate victory of the Christian conception of wealth 
is to deny our Faith itself. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“TDEALISM WITH Hanbs.” 


“One truth that a man lives is worth a thousand that he only utters.” 
—EPICHARMUS. 


“These were men that put their highest ideals most absolutely into life. 
This may be said of Puritanism altogether, that it was zdealism with hands.” 
—W. T. STEAD. 


A long and tedious journey, kind reader, have we 
taken together. Let us now rest ourselves by a 
frank conversation. Bring thou thine objections to 
the conclusions I have drawn from Scripture. Let 
us see whether these conclusions are reasonable, and 
whether their adoption is probable, and necessary to 
the establishment of righteousness among men. 


ile 


“Well to be frank, I like not the word ‘Equality.’ 
It is associated in my mind with the idea of a forci- 
ble distribution, and raises all the objections to that 
impossible scheme.” 

Care has been taken to guard against that misun- 
derstanding. Objections assuming such to be my 
meaning are irrelevant. My meaning is this: As 
the prevailing mercenary spirit makes each man 
seek the “maximum inequality in his favor,” the 
Christian spirit will impel each to seek the “znzmum 
inequality,” by patiently and intelligently removing 
all the causes of poverty, both social and individual, 
both legal and moral, both the greed of the rich and 
the inefficiency of the poor. The equality of which 
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I speak is not mathematical but organic; that is, not 
the same absolute amount to all, but to each that 
minimum proportion which will enable him to give 
the most efficient service as a member of society. In 
order that there may be “no schism in the body,” all 
poverty must be prevented. 

“You assume that poverty is an evil. It is rather 
a valuable and indispensable stimulation to exer- 
tion.” 

Its importance as a stimulus to exertion has been 
frankly recognized. Christianity removes it by im- 
planting a stronger motive to industry. But the dis- 
tinction drawn by Hon. James G. Blaine in his eulogy 
of President Garfield, between the poverty of the 
frontier and the pauperism of the slums, must not be 
overlooked. Lack of luxuries, or of comforts even, 
is not necessarily an evil, provided that it involves 
no disgrace or social inferiority. Where all in the 
community share toil and hardships, slender re- 
sources may be an advantage, and a boy may rise 
from the tow-path to the White-house. Very differ- 
ent is the effect of penury, despised and despising 
itself because of the contrast with neighborly opu- 
lence. It is poverty in the sense of inequality, that 
produces “schism in the body,” degrading the poor, 
dehumanizing the rich, destroying those mutual 
sympathies which make the existence of society 
possible. 

“Granted. But I object to your assumption that 
equality is the only way to prevent poverty; which 
rests upon the premise that the riches of one neces- 
sarily diminishes the wealth to be distributed among 
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the rest. The wealth of society is not a fixed quan- 
tity. Great riches may be the reward which has in- 
duced a man of financial ability to create a far vaster 
amount of wealth for the community.” 

It is true that riches are not today usually ab- 
stracted from the wealth independently produced by 
others, but are rather only a fraction of the great in- 
crease of wealth which skill of management has en- 
abled the industrial organism to produce. But 
Christianity teaches that every man owes it to his 
fellowmen, because of his own infinite debt to Christ, 
to produce the utmost that he can. The average 
which riches diminishes, is not the actual average, 
but that which would be possible on the existing 
stage of the arts if every man exerted his full power 
of production. No man has a right to produce less. 
He has no claim for reward, therefore, for approxi- 
mation to his maximum efficiency. 

“But surely superior ability ought to be re- 
warded.” 

Let us examine the justice of that claim. If the 
man of talent is valuable to the industrial organism; 
on the other hand, the organism is zadispensable to the 
efficiency of the man. ‘The main factor in the pro- 
duction of wealth among civilized men is che social 
organism, the machinery of associated labor and ex- 
change by which hundreds of millions of individuals 
provide the demand for one another’s product and 
mutually complement one another’s labors. * * * 
The element in the total product which is due to the 
social organism ‘is represented by the difference be- 
tween what one man produces asa worker in connec- 
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tion with the social organization and what he could 
produce in acondition of isolation. * * * Itis 
estimated, I believe, that the average product ofa 
worker in America today (A. D. 2,000) is some $50. 
The product of the same man working in isolation 
would probably be highly estimated if put at a quar- 
ter of adollar. Now tell me, to whom belongs the 
vast machinery of human association which enhances 
some two hundred fold the product of every one’s 
labor?” ‘The industrial efficiency of two men work- 
ing without society might have differed as two to 
one; that is, while one man was able to produce a 
full quarter dollar’s worth, the other could produce 
only twelve and a half cents. This was a great dif- 
ference unto those circumstances, but twelve and a 
half cents is so slight a proportion to $50 as not to 
be worth mentioning.” (Edward Bellamy in 
“Equality.”) In other words, since social capital, 
rather than individual exertion, is the main source of 
wealth, and social capital belongs to all, none can 
justly claim excess of reward. 

“But whether just or not, such reward is practi- 
cally necessary to secure the services of talent.” 

That isan insult to human nature! Appetite, to 
be sure, stimulates the brutes to exertion: man is 
made in the image of the Creator, and finds his high- 
est joy in production. What men really crave is 
achievement and the esteem of their fellows. Covet- 
ousness is nota simple and natural desire. Under 
the existing system men seek riches fortwo reasons: 
to secure themselves against want, and to win the 
social position now yielded to the “successful” 
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alone. Given a state of society in which every man 
was insured against want, and in which public opin- 
ion branded self-seeking and honored only talents 
devoted to “the profit of the many,” and generous 
ambition would quickly displace covetousness. Even 
hitherto men have striven most manfully for the 
“laurel crown!” . 

“But upon the average income, true culture is im- 
possible; and inequality with some gentlemen, is bet- 
ter than equality with none!” 

The vast majority of mankind must be content 
with the average-—or less; and if a fully rounded life 
is impossible upon this income, the majority is for- 
ever doomed to ignorance, vulgarity and discontent! 
For me, instead of sharing and alleviating the lot of 
my brethren, to devote my energies to raising above 
them, and that, at their expense, may be natural, but 
surely is not Christian! But I do not admit that true 
culture requires riches. Thetrue use of wealth, as 
outlined in Chapter X, would put the means of cul- 
ture within the means of all. If any finds this equip- 
ment scanty, let him remember the words of the 
Spartan mother toher son: “If thy sword be short, 
add a step to it!” He who succeeds in attaining 
true culture upon acompetence and “teaches men 
so,” by opening to all the paths of intelligence, re- 
finement and happiness, will conferon mankinda 
benefit compared with which the achievements of all 
other inventors and discoverers are trifles! 

“All this is plausible and beautiful, but it is a mere 
ideal!” 

What has been attempted is to state the Christian 
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ethics of wealth. No science of ethics is possible if 
it is limited to a description of actual human con- 
duct. Dutyis in its nature ideal. Nay, more, all 
science is ideal. Geometry assumes lines without 
breadth or thickness, and points that have only posi- 
tion, in spite of the fact that every line and point 
used in its illustrations has all three dimensions. 
Christianity can claim what mathematics can not, 
one perfect embodiment of its principles, the life of 
Jesus! 

Moreover an ideal is of the highest utility just be- 
cause itis an ideal. As every bridge and building 
must be planned upon the principles of geometry, 
so by the principles of Christian ethics, all produc- 
tion and expenditure of wealth is to be tested, the 
causes of the obvious failure of society adequately 
to provide for the wants of all its members, must be 
investigated and the remedies found. 

“But Christianity has prevailed for 1,900 years. If 
these are the principles of its ethics of wealth, they 
should have changed social conditions long ago.” 

The application of Christian ethics from its very 
nature must be progressive. The conception of hu-. 
man progress itself is one of the contributions of 
Christianity to social science. Plato could draw up 
the scheme for a model Republic, but had to confess 
that it must remain a mere scheme until rulers should 
become philosophers or philosophers rulers. The 
Jews expected a Messianic era of social righteous- 
ness; but even Jesus’ disciples could not conceive of 
its establishment except by supernatural power or a 
world catastrophe. Jesus rejected all attempts to 
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reconstruct society off-hand. He insisted that the 
true social order must be established without force 
by the power of truth and love alone, and must de- 
velop gradually, “first the blade, then the full corn 
in the ear.” Thus he showed that He aid ‘know the 
world’ better than modern advocates of utopian 
schemes; better than short-sighted economists who 
write as if an industrial system which has chanced 
to prevail in European countries for a few hundred 
years were identical with human nature! 

That Christianity has been the inspiration of what- 
ever progress our civilization has made toward lib- 
erty, democracy and equality, and that that progress 
has been immense, needs no argument. That the 
progress has been no greater is due, on the one hand, 
to the magnitude of the task, and on the other, to 
the neglect of its application to social problems. In 
the face of bitter opposition, it conquered the Roman 
empire; no sooner had it won this foothold than the 
empire went to pieces, and hordes of barbarians had 
to be civilized as well as Christianized; and when, 
after nearly a thousand years, this gigantic task ‘ap- 
proached completion, geographical and scientific 
discoveries dissolved the bounds of distance and 
threw the task of molding the whole world upon 
Christianity. To complain that it has not perfected 
human society under these conditions is utterly un- 
reasonable. On the other ‘hand, the “Gospel of 
Wealth” has not often been preached as Christ and 
His apostles preached it. If men have thought that 
they were doing their full duty and were on the road 
to Heaven, when they made themselves comfortable 
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and paid their debts, and gave occasional alms, they 
are not wholly to blame. The startling commands 
of Christ have been to them from childhood a fa- 
miliar lullaby, parts of a liturgy read for some mys- 
tic purpose. Who could dream that these commands, 
which neither their parents nor pastors obeyed, were 
meant really to control daily life? “The times of 
this ignorance God overlooked, but now com- 
mandeth menthat they should all everywhere re- 
pent.” 

“Such use of wealth is contrary to human nature.” 

That is precisely what Christianity teaches. And 
therefore it asserts that all men are sinners—a_ doc- 
trine that we are forbidden to preach nowadays lest 
we hurt men’s feelings. Jesus frankly admitted this 
opposition. “With men it isimpossible. But with 
God all things are possible.” He confidently taught 
the true use of wealth, not because it is natural to 
man, but because He introduced into human nature 
principles and motives so novel that the change can 
be described only as a “newbirth.” Therefore, the only 
valid objection to our conclusions is to show that the 
exegesis by which they have been reached is false. 
For if these are the teachings of Scriptures, it is im- 
possible to reject their validity and practicability 
while holding that Scripture is the Word of God. As 
Ruskin says: “You quarrel with Bishop Colenso, as 
if, forsooth, he denied the Bible and you believed 
it, though, wretches that you are, every deliberate 
act of your lives is a new defiance of its primary 
orders. And as if, for most of the rich men of Eng- 
land today, it were not indeed to be desired as the 
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best thing, that the Bible should not be true, since 
against them are written such words as these: ‘The 
rust of your gold and silver shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire.” To call 
the use of wealth taught in Scripture impracticable 
is to deny inspiration,to make the Cross of Christ of 
none effect, and to do despite to the Spirit of Grace. 

“On the contrary, your position is unscriptural in 
ignoring the predictions of the Second Coming of 
Christ. You assume that human nature is to be 
gradually perfected by moral forces now at work; 
while the Bible teaches that it is only by super- 
natural power at His advent that evil is to be con- 

quered and the Millennium introduced.” 
- This objection comes from the standpoint of the 
most robust faith, and yet in its despair of human 
nature it is strangely like the last. 

It is not the intention of the writer to deny or ig- 
nore the “End of the World.” Independently of 
Scriptural predictions, it can be shown to bea neces- 
sity, if human progress is to attain any worthy goal. 
For science demonstrates that the forces at present 
acting will eventually render the Earth uninhabita- 
ble. In the gradual death of the earth, the resour- 
ces of civilization would be exhausted, increasing 
misery would degrade, until the last wretched _ sur- 
vivor of the race died amid a dying world! The 
New Testament predicts that the Creator will intro- 
duce new forces to perfect the universe for the 
abode of redeemed humanity, delivered both from 
sin and death. Science knows nothing of such 
forces; but on the other hand cannot deny their pos- 
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sibility, and favors their probability by asserting the 
fact that new forces have been introduced into the 
universe, (e. g. life,) when the lower have prepared 
forthem. It may be that this world catastrophe is mor- 
ally, as well as physically necessary. The progress 
of Christianity seems to be, so far, at least, accompa- 
nied by a concentration and intensifying, rather than 
a disappearance of sin. There may be a residuum of 
evil which the moral forces now acting can never 
eradicate. But it is a mistake to belittle the po- 
tency of these forces. We must remember that the 
progress which seems to us so slow and often retro- 
gressive, appears differently to Him to Whom a 
thousand years are as one day. It is still more a 
mistake to slacken our efforts toapply them. With 
the new forces that may be introduced, we have 
nothing to do. Every moment of speculation as to 
the relations between the human and the Divine 
agencies in the final victory over evil is wasted! As 
in the case of Christ's first Advent, only the event 
can show. Our duty is unmistakable. Relying 
upon the Holy Spirit, a Power equally as Divine as 
that which shall usher in the consummation of the 
age, we are to live to obey the command: “Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, * * * 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
mand you; and lo, 1am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world!” 
II. 

‘However beautiful and plausible this theory of 
the use of wealth may be, its impracticability, and 
therefore the incorrectness of the scriptural interpre- 
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tations on which it rests, is proved by the fact that 
it conflicts with all the usages and tendencies of our 
civilization.” 

On the contrary, the strongest confirmation of our 
interpretations is their accord with dominant tenden- 
cies of the age. The political and industrial revolu- 
tion of the past century has swept away the last ves- 
tiges of the Feudal system. That this movement 
has been negative, not constructive in character, is 
now apparent; it has overthrown old forms of 
tyranny only to allow new forms, involving scarcely 
less inequality and misery, to spring up. The tran- 
sition itself involved untold suffering, tempered by 
the delusion that since some were rising to comfort 
and power, all were rising, or might rise if they 
would. But the capitalistic organization of society 
involves classes as real as those of feudalism. The 
laborer today may enjoy some things which a king 
once could not possess; but as Prof. Thorold E. Rog- 
ers has shown, in “Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,” “The mass of English workingmen are far 
better off now than they were two generations ago, 
though population has greatly increased. But rela- 
tively, the workingman of today is not so well off as 
he was in the 15th century, when the population was 
not one-tenth of what it is now.” (p. 335.) That 
the total wealth of society has enormously increased 
is certain; it is a disputed question whether wage- 
workers are better off than even a century ago; evi- 
dently, then, they cannot have shared proportionate- 
ly in the advance of society. It is still more certain 
that they are more discontented; for unhappiness is 
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caused not so much by actual want as by unsatisfied 
desires; and the desires of wage-workets have in- 
creased much faster than their means because of the 
general advance inthe standard of living, and the 
fact that the many are no longer ignorant of the lux- 
uries of the few. Education and ambition have been 
diffused. All have been taught their theoretical 
equality and given the ballot. Yet all these advan- 
tages are found inadequate to secure real freedom 
and success in “the pursuit of happiness” because of 
the prevailing industrial system. The capitalistic 
system is, therefore, in unstable equilibrium, like a 
pyramid balanced on itsapex. It cannot endure as 
many decades as feudalism endured centuries. Un- 
der these conditions have arisen seven great tenden- 
cies toward a different use of wealth. 

The first is the organization of labor. Realizing 
their helplessness as individuals, workingmen have 
combined. After a severe struggle, trade-unions 
have established their right to be. Andrew Car- 
negie, himself a large employer, says: ‘Some estab- 
lishments in America have refused to recognize the 
right to form trade-unions; although I am not aware 
that any concern in England would dare to take this 
position. The right of the workingman to form 
unions is no less sacred than that of the employer 
to enter into association, and it must sooner or later 
be conceded.” (Forum, Apr. and Aug., 1886.) The 
beneficial effects are conceded by most authorities. 
“In those industries where Trades Unions are the 
best organized and most influential, strikes are few- 
est, wages highest, hours of labor shortest, and the 
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relations between workmen and employes most 
confidential and harmonious.” (Gunton, in the 
Economist.) Prof. Richard T. Ely agrees in this 
opinion. With perfection of organization the violence 
attending strikes has diminished. At the same time 
success has been more frequent.* In New York State 
during 1891, of 6,258 strikes, 5,566 were successful, 
5,431 being settled by conciliation, and an increase of 
wages in 2,000 cases was secured, aggregating over 
$3,000,000. (Boston “Congregationalist.”) The 
victory of the Dock Laborers in London, and of 
the English Coal Miners in 1893, shows how even 
unskilled labor may win, when wisely led and sup- 
ported by public sentiment. 

But it is a significant fact that in spite of these 
successes, “the new trade unionism” no longer re- 
gards combination for self-protection as sufficient, 
but has a political program. The British Trades 
Union Congress in 1894 passed by a vote of 219 to 
61 a resolution in favor of the nationalization of 
land and of all the means of production and ex- 
change; and at least one important section of organ- 
ized labor in the United States, the Knights of La- 
bor, stands ona similar platform. (Declaration, arts. 
6,49. 20.) 

This tendency of organized labor leads us to con- 
sider as the second great movement scientific Social- 
ism. German Socialism, suggested by the philoso- 
phy of Fichte and the younger Hegelians, devel- 





*Notz.—The Government report on strikes and lock-outs for the seven 
and one-half years ending in 1894, affirms that out of 46,858 strikes, 20,397 
witnessed complete success and 4,775 partial, while only 21,686 were failures. 
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oped by Marx and La Salle, “is formidable for two 
reasons: it founds its doctrines, as Socialism has 
never done before, on scientific investigation of the 
facts and the criticism of the principles of the pres- 
ent industrial regime, and it seeks to carry them out 
by means of a political organization, growing singu- 
larly in strength, and based on the class interests of 
the great majority of the people.” (John Rae, Con- 
temporary Socialism, p. 94.) Its doctrines, in brief, 
are that all wealth is the product of labor, and, there- 
fore, belongs to labor; but that, under the present 
system of industry, the landlord and the capitalist 
inevitably secure the lion’s share, forcing down 
wages to the minimum according to Ricardo’s “Iron 
Law;” that, therefore, individual ownership of land 
and capital must be abolished, the whole commun- 
ity, of which wage-workers constitute ninety per cent 
in its corporate capacity as the State, assuming own- 
ership of all the machinery of production, and so 
controlling industry as to secure all equal comfort. 
As to methods of establishing the ‘Co-operative 
Commonwealth,” Socialists differ. Some are revo- 
lutionary, some evolutionary. One of the latter 
school says: “I am afraid that in the ordinary mid- 
dle class opinion, Socialism is flagrantly dishonest, 
but could be established off-hand tomorrow with the 
help of a guillotine, if there were no police and the 
people were wicked enough. In truth, it is honest 
as it is inevitable. But all the mobs and guillotines 
in the world can no more establish it than police co- 
ercion can avert it.” (G. Barnard Shaw, Fabian 
Essays, p. 180.) From this program of evolution- 
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ary Socialism the practical views of even anti-social- 
ists differ little. Thus, John Rae defends the “Eng- 
glish Doctrine of social politics” from the charge of 
being that of laissez faire, asserting that on the con- 
trary “it asked the state to undertake such industry, 
as it was better fitted to control than individuals or 
associations, and to secure to the body of the citi- 
zens the essential conditions of a normal and pro- 
gressive manhood.” (Contemporary Socialism, p. 
345-374.) He asserts that a man “may cherish, as 
many orthodox economists do, the Socialistic hope,” 
and “look for a time when competition and exclusive 
private property shall be swallowed up in love and 
common labor,” and yet not be a socialist! In view 
of these admissions of its opponents, and its alliance 
with the powerful forces of organized labor, it is not 
strange that Socialism is making most rapid prog- 
ress. John Burns, the outlawed leader of the dock 
laborer’s strike, sits as an influential member of the 
London County Council, carrying out a practically 
socialistic program in the largest city of Christen- 
dom! The Rosebery ministry, in 1894, announceda 
program of which the “Review of Reviews’ re- 
marked: “In short, the program of the Fabian So- 
ciety is to be carried out so far as is humanly possi- 
ble, having due regard to the exigencies of the Ex- 
chequer.” Said Sir William Harcourt in a public 
speech: “We are all Socialists now.” Thus the 
name is no longer a term of reproach. It is rather 
coveted and claimed by those who have no right to 
it. But even as strictly defined socialism is no long- 
er the dream of a few enthusiasts, but a world-wide 
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movement, mighty if not irresistible. Its bitterest 
opponent, Herbert Spencer, calls it “the coming 
slavery’. 

The ¢kird tendency is that which is transforming 
the capitalistic organization of industry from a com- 
petitive into a monopolistic system. A common 
objection to Socialism has been that direct personal 
interest and the stimulus of competition are neces- 
sary to secure efficiency in production. Industrial 
facts before our eyes rob these objections of their 
force. Hundreds of thousands of railroad men 
work faithfully for great corporations without any 
personal interest in the business. In every industry, 
save agricultural, great corporations are displacing 
individual capitalists. The advantages, in these days, 
of the division of labor and costly machinery and of 
production upon a large scale, outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of less direct personal interest on the part of 
employes and management. In those industries 
where this development has advanced furthest, the 
rival corporations, finding competition ruinous, seek 
to abolish it by combinations which shall bring the 
whole of that industry throughout the country under 
one management, which shall fix production, wages 
and prices, often closing mines or manufactories to 
limit the supply and paying their owners—but not 
their employes—to keep them idle. So vast is the 
economy of such consolidation that the “Trust” 
makes enormous profits on watered stock without 
increasing and often lowering prices to the consumer. 
It was assumed a few decades ago that competition 
was the life of trade, necessary to fix prices, and that 
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combination to control evena single industry was 
impossible, but steam and telegraph have provided 
the physical, and the development of co-operation 
and genius of management, the mental conditions, 
and lo! the competitive system is working out its 
own elimination. Competition seems to be an ab- 
normal phenomenon from which theindustrial organ- 
ism instinctively strives to free itself, which exists, 
like disease, only when the organic forces are too 
weak to secure co-ordinated action. The choice 
between individual enterprise in competition and 
control by centralized management will not much 
longer be open to us. The attempt to repress 
combination by legislation is doomed to failure. 
The only alternatives are combinations of a few 
capitalists to tax the people for their own aggran- 
dizement, or control by the State for all. That the 
latter will be the ultimate result there can be no 
doubt. Thus Capitalism itself has prepared for the 
industrial organization which Labor demands and 
Socialism has defined. “A three-fold cord is not 
quickly broken.” 

Fourthly, Government is being prepared for such 
an extension of its functions. The keynote of the 
history of this century has been“Nationality.” The 
victory of the Nation over “State rights” in this 
country, and the unification of Italy and Germany, 
are examples of the tendency. But the growth of 
patriotism has been accompanied by the develop- 
ment of a cosmopolitan spirit. ‘There are now no 
foreign nations,” says Joseph Cook. International 
civilization is making war a thing of the past. There 
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must come a time when the importance of national 
Governments, whose chief function has been defense 
against foreign foes, will be changed. James Bryce in 
“The American Commonwealth” has pointed out 
how the importance of the governments of the States 
of the Union has diminished for similar reasons. 
The significance of Government would thus inevit- 
ably decline were it not extending its functions into 
the industrial sphere. Industries are regulated. The 
expenditures of National and local governments for 
public buildings, highways and improvements, 
charities and education, become ever vaster. Great 
industries, like the Post Office, are carried on by the 
Nation with marked advantages over private enter- 
prise; while in many countries, the Government con- 
trols also telegraph and railways. Still more rapid 
is the extension of city administration. To make 
life in large cities endurable to the mass of the people, 
public control of streets, parks, water-supply, sewers, 
fire department, schools, etc., is indispensable; and 
there is a growing sense of the necessity of 
putting also supply of illuminants, water and 
rapid-transit in its hands. As a result, modern 
governments, with all their defects, are increas- 
ingly thorough, scientific and effective. This 
increasing importance is concentrating public atten- 
tion. Heretofore, men of enterprise, absorbed in 
private affairs, have thought it cheaper to pay the 
price of corruption in politics than to take time to 
attend to their duties as citizens. But in proportion 
as the functions of government increase in economic 
importance, this neglect will disappear. The only 
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way to purify politics is to make them so important 
that none can affordto neglect them. The only way 
of increasing their importance now open is to extend 
governmental duties into the industrial sphere. Then 
the dullest must see the necessity of Civil Service re- 
form. Whenthe significance of the problems of both 
national and local government is realized we can 
command for public service the talent now absorbed 
in other lines. Thus we find that the expansion of 
the duties of the state is already bringing a revival 
of public spirit, of which “Unions for Public Good,” 
“Christian Citizenship” movements are signs. We 
are beginning to see that co-operation with others in 
society is as essential to morality as individual indus- 
try and rectitude. There is today rising what 
President Hyde aptly calls “‘a tidal wave of social 
consciousness.” As the watch-word of this cen- 
tury has been “Liberty!” the watch-word of the 
Twentieth will be “Citizenship.” 

While ourconception of public ownership is thus 
being enlarged, our views of private property is be- 
ing equally modified. This is the /i/th significant 
tendency. The new views are well stated by An- 
drew Carnegie: ‘The present system which is es- 
tablished in individualism and worked through com- 
petition, is on the whole the best attainable. The 
millionaire is the necessary product of the system; 
wealth inevitably falls into’ the hands of the few. 
This, too, is best, for the millionaire is the natural 
trustee of the poor, and he can in various ways ad- 
minister wealth better for the community than 
the community can administer it for himself. The 
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sole question is, then, how shall the rich man fulfill 
his trusteeship? Not by leaving his fortune, be- 
yond a competence to his family. Not by devising 
money by will. But by distributing his fortune dur- 
ing his lifetime according to his best judgment of 
the public need.” So Baron de Hirsch said: “There 
is no possibility of doubt that the possession of 
wealth lays a duty upon its possessor. It is my in- 
most conviction that I must consider myself only as 
the temporary administrator of the wealth that I 
have amassed, and that it is my duty to contribute 
in mine own way to the relief of those hard-pressed 
by fate.” Whatis this new “Gospel of Wealth” but 
Paul’s injunction: “Charge them that arerich, * 
* that they be ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate’? That this is no mere ideal but a prac- 
tical tendency is proved, not only by the gifts of 
these two,* but by the growing demands of public 
opinion. “The state of mind of the prosperous part 
of London toward their less fortunate neighbors is 
remarkable. Their sense of duty toward them is 
almost morbid in its intensity. Charity has become 
a passion as well as a fashion, and it is not too much 
to say that the preaching of the modern Peter Her- 
mits has revived the enthusiasm of the Crusades, 


*NoTe—John Ruskin, also, has practiced as well as preached. His fa- 
ther left him about a million dollars. By 1877 he had disposed of three- 
fourths of his inheritance in various ways, such as assisting young men and 
women to obtain an education, erecting model tenement houses, reclaim- 
ing waste land in order to give the submerged tenth an opportuuity to start 
again; presentation of paintings to public schools, &c. Then the plans 
which he wished to put into operation looking toward educating and en- 
nobling the toilers, and giving to their gloomy lives something more of sun- 
shine and joy, were such that he determined to dispose of all the remainder 
in his wealth except asum sufficient to yield him $1,500 a year on which to 
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each outvying his neighbor in his haste to assume 
the Cross and undertake the rescue, not of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but of the City of London. As in the 
Crusades, the enthusiasm is not confined to one 
class, age or sex. Peers, cabinet ministers, members 
of parliament, clerks, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
fashionable beauties, princesses, busy mothers, girls, 
school children, all take part in this holy war against 
suffering and poverty.” (Elizabeth Bisland, ‘‘Cos- 
mopolitan,” July, 1892.) 

It has been said that there have been three stages 
in the history of Property, namely: Common prop- 
erty and common enjoyment; common property and 
private enjoyment; and private property and private 
enjoyment. The spirit of modern philanthropy is 
adding a fourth: Private property and common en- 
joyment. The achievement of the century now 
closing has been the assertion of individual respon- 
sibility. It began with emphasis upon responsibility 
for self: it ends with responsibility for the entire 
community! 

The sixth factor to be mentioned is the New Politi- 
cal Economy. The progress of society has out- 
stripped its recognized teachers, both religious and 
scientific. While governments were being forced to 
regulate industry, Economists have been teaching 
the all-sufficiency of free-competition. But the de- 
ductive school which assumed that capitalism is the 
normal and final organization of industry, is now be- 
ing displaced by the inductive, which studies histori- 
cally the manifold phenomena of social progress. 
The analogy of society to organic life, first elabor- 
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ated by Paul, is reasserted by the claim that the 
principles of biology must be applied to social prob- 
lems. The year 1894 witnessed the appearance of 
two epoch-making books: “Social Evolution,” by 
Benjamin Kidd; and “The Ascent of Man,” by Prof. 
Henry Drummond. Both attempt to read the laws 
of human progress in the light of the theory of Evo- 
lution. Divergent as they are, they are comple- 
mentary rather than contradictory. Mr. Kidd at- 
tempts to show that the competitive struggle for ex- 
istence, usually accepted as the sole factor of 
Evolution, is inadequate to account for human soci- 
ety, which has been made possible only as individual 
selfishness has been checked and controlled by the 
sanctions of some form of religion. Prof. Drum- 
mond, on the other hand, demonstrates that the 
struggle for self is not the sole factor of evolution; 
that in the unconscious co-operation of composite 
organisms, and in all reproduction, are found the 
beginnings of “the struggle for the life of others,” 
which culminates in human altruism. The goal of 
evolution is love! Thus there is being laid a scien- 
tific basis for the unselfish use of wealth. 

The seventh and most important factor of allis the 
influence of the Church. It is, indeed, charged that 
instead of leading, the Church lags behind and often 
opposes social reforms. This is partly true. The 
Church is conservative because it rightly regards 
external conditions as unimportant compared with 
moral character and right relations to God. It is 
therefore jealous of anything which may divert at- 
tention from these essentials. It works reforms in- 
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directly. Christ did not attack intemperance or 
slavery, for to do so would have obscured His mes- 
sage of spiritual regeneration, which could be ac- 
cepted in spite of these social evils, and which 
accepted must eventually destroy them by changing 
the spirit of society. So the Church may seem to 
lag behind reforms of which it is really the inspira- 
tion. It is a significant fact that social agitation and 
progress is found only in Christendom. It was the 
“poor priests” of Wyckliffe who aroused and 
directed the peasantry of England in theirsuccessful 
contention for higher wages in the fifteenth century. 
(Six Centuries of Work and Wages, pp. 64-72.) 
Modern democracy, of which socialism is the logical 
fruit, originated in the doctrines of Calvin and the 
polity of the Independents. (Bancroft, De Lavelye.) 
That reformers often stand aloof from the Churches 
is due to the finiteness of the human mind, incapable 
of an absorbing devotion to more than one side of 
the truth at a time. So those who seek the spiritual 
quickening are apt to neglect social reforms; and 
those zealous against social evils, resenting this 
apparent indifference, are liable to repudiate relig- 
ion; while in fact it is the spirit of Christianity, 
larger than either, that inspires both! 

That the Church has not advocated Socialistic 
methods does not argue blindness to social needs. 
Protestant Christianity has been reluctant, by an ap- 
peal to the State, to admit the failure of its distinct- 
ive principle of individual freedom and responsibil- 
ity, which, taught with growing clearness during the 
last four hundred years, has transformed Christen- 
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dom and produced a type of character immeasurably 
superior to anything known before. Nevertheless it 
has met the needs of the community by its own pe- 
culiar methods. For example, the American college, 
essentially a socialistic institution, since even the 
richest student pays but a fraction of -its real cost, 
has been endowed, not by the State, but by private 
liberality under the motive of Christian faith, The 
sense of responsibility for riches which has been 
noted above is thus the product of Christianity. The 
significant fact, for our purpose, is that this demand 
is steadily growing clearer and stronger. “The so- 
cial aspects of Christianity” are finding many fear- 
less prophets, like Ely, Herron and Strong. The Ro- 
“man as well as the Protestant Church is speaking 
through the bold utterances of laymen like J. Bris- 
ben Walker, prelates like Abp. Ireland, and the 
Pope’s encyclicals. But still more conclusive is the 
record of the growth of benevolences. The contri- 
butions of fourteen leading Protestant denomina- 
tions for Missions increased from a total of $40,600 
in 1820, which was 0.4 of a cent per capita or 1.1 of a 
cent for every $1,000 of property in the United 
States, to. $13,888,700 in 1890, 22.2 cents per capita, 
21.4 cents per $1,000. (F. W. Hewes in Outlook, 
July 3, 1897.) If this influence has done so much in 
its comparatively feeble past, what will it not accom- 
plish in its vigorous maturity? With these seven 
great social forces working in the same direction, the 
Christian ethics of wealth no longer seem Utopian. 
They constitute the evident goal of social progress! 
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Ill. 


But not only is the Christian use of wealth rea- 
sonable and its final adoption by all probable, but it- 
is also necessary. 

It is necessary to the perfection of the individual 
life. That the many cannot attain true manhood 
while engaged in a life or death struggle with pov- 
erty needs no further argument. But riches are 
equally detrimental. A recent magazine writer, 
with favorable prejudices, thus describes the ‘Four 
Hundred” of New York: “Uninteresting, alas! they 
ordinarily are. Their conversation is of triviality 
trivial. For art and literature they usually care not at 
all. An opera box is with them a place in which to 
show dresses or persons, to receive callers and chat- 
ter banalities. And there is nothing more noticea- 
ble than the unused look of the books in their libra- 
ries.” (Chauncey Van Hudson, “Beacon,” Jan. 
1892.) The caustic rebukes of the rich for failure 
to support any of the moral movements ofthe day, 
by Wendell Phillips and Gladstone, re-echo the 
charge of Amos: ‘They are not grieved for the 
affliction of Jacob!” On the other hand, those who 
are in the midst of the pitiless competition of mod- 
ern business, hurried, worried, driven to death, sac- 
rificing true development and enjoyment, if not 
health and sanity, to the ambition for riches in which 
the majority must fail, are as really victims of the 
prevailing conceptions of wealth as the poor. Said 
one New York business man: “I am thankful that 
I have only two sons to enter the arena!” Our em- 
phasis on the community may seem to belittle the 
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individual; it is, in fact, the only thing that can give 
the individual, oppressed as he must be today with 
a growing sense of his own littleness in comparison 
with the vastness of the race and the physical uni- 
verse revealed by science, an inspiring consciousness 
of true worth. It is its place in the body that gives 
the eye its importance! So, “the dimensions and 
value of any single man depends on che body of 
which he isa member. As an individual with his 
horizon bounded by his personal interests he re- 
mains, however high his gifts, a mean creature. He 
lives, he works, he wins a share, great or small, of 
the necessities and luxuries within his reach, and 
then he dies, and there is an end of him. A man, 
on the other hand, who is more than _ himself, 
who is part of an institution, who has devoted him- 
self to a cause, or is a citizen of an imperial power, 
—expands to the scope and fullness of the larger 
organism. The grander the organization, the larger 
and more important the unit that knows that he be- 
longs to it. His thoughts are wider, his interests 
less selfish, his ambitions nobler.” (Froude.) 
The Christian use of wealth is necessary, also, to 
secure victory over all forms of vice. They are all 
inextricably connected with the vice of covetousness. 
_ Avarice is the motive of the liquor dealer and with 
his large profits he corrupts politics; while it is in 
the rank soil of poverty created by the prevailing 
use of wealth, that intemperance flourishes. From 
the same foul spring is fed the Stygian pool of rot- 
tenness hidden by the whitewashed walls of conven- 
tionality. Social ambition murders the unborn. In 
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riches, men are reared with the tendencies to self-in- 
dulgence, and the means and leisure for lives of vice 
The monotony of the unideal lives to which the 
masses are doomed, begets a craving for sensual ex- 
citement. Small wages prevent marriage among 
men, and tempt women, compelled to support them- 
selves, to eke out their scanty livelihood with the 
wages of sin. All forms of dishonesty are due 
either to the haste to be rich, or the desperation of the 
victims of competition. With what success can we 
teach justice and love, when, as Dr. Josiah Strong 
says: “Existing society is organized ona selfish ba- 
sis; strenuous competition is its law, and ‘Every 
man for himself’ is its motto. Order is preserved 
by a skillful balance of conflicting interests, the nice 
adjustment of checks and counter-checks, which is 
the only harmony practicable to selfishness. * * 
The existing system permits, not to say, necessi- 
tates, practices in direct violation of Christian ethics. 
* * We lament the forms of business depravity 
which come to our notice, but we attack them with 
little confidence. We are appalled by the great fact 
of the moral dualism in which we live.” (“The 
New Era,” pp. 128-129.) 

Again, without reform in the use of wealth, how 
can the Republic survive? Monopolies will not re- 
main merely industrial. With incomes larger, em- 
ployes more numerous and under more perfect dis- 
cipline than the militia of the States, great corpora- 
tions like Railways can control legislature, judiciary 
and executive. If it is treason to use military or 
political talents to establish a superior class, it is 
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equally treason to use financial. The ground on 
which Carnegie, as quoted above, defends the mil- 
lionaire, namely, that “he can administer wealth 
better for the community than the community can 
for itself,” is precisely the ground on which mon- 
archy can be advocated. The production of wealth 
is becoming the chief interest of civilization; if we 
abandon democracy in the field of industry, we 
abandon it altogether. Our fathers fought against 
“taxation without representation;” shall their de- 
scendants tamely acquiesce in heavier and more ar- 
bitrary taxation by those who have no shadow of 
hereditary or popularly given authority, no right 
save that of might? The Anglo-Saxon race has 
hardly lost so soon its ancient love of liberty, nor 
forgotten past victories! Rather is it true that “the 
American Republic seems to be entering upon a 
new era,in which it must meet and solve a new 
problem,the reconciliation of democracy with the 
modern conditions of production.” (Ency. Brit.) 
Finally, the Christian use of wealth is necessary 
to save the Church and Religion itself. If religion 
is the very life principle of society, in this we face 
the most vital necessity of all. Without more 
Christian use it is impossible to save the influence of 
the Church. The ostensible reasons for indifference 
to its claims are chiefly the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessed Christians in money matters. Christians 
profess to seek a world where justice and love reign; 
if they make so little effort to establish love and 
justice here, may not the discontented classes plaus- 
ibly infer that their real motive is that expressed 
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with such brutal frankness by Napoleon: “I see in 
Christianity the mystery of social order, the associa- 
tion of religion with paradise, an idea of equality, 
which keeps the rich from being massacred by the 
poor. A man dying of starvation alongside of one 
who is surfeited, would not yield to this difference, 
unless he had some authority to assure him that 
God so orders it, that there must be both rich and 
poor in this world, but that in the future and 
throughout eternity the portion of each will be 
changed.” Nor is it unjust to hold the Church re- 
sponsible for the miseries of society. In the United 
States, seventy-five per cent of capitalists are either 
members or supporters and attendants of the Pro- 
testant Churches. Of the sixty-five richest men,only 
four are Romanists, or hostile to Evangelical relig- 
ion. There are four hundred Christian families 
whose annual income averages over $500,000; eight 
thousand with an income of $25,000, and one hun- 
dred thousand with $10,000 a year! (Dr. Wolcott 
Calkins.) How many billions are annually spent in 
private luxury by men who profess to be followers 
of Him “Who, though He was rich, became poor 
that we through His poverty might become rich!” 
What need, what opportunity for the practice of 
“Contentment and fellowship!’ 

It is necessary to save also the Church itself 
from the undertow of the world’s self-indulgence, 
more dangerous than persecution. Notwithstanding 
the growth of Church membership, there is danger 
that Christianity will evaporate and leave only life- 
less institutions, unless some way be found to make 
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the Christian life again heroic! And to Christians 
generally what path to heroism is open save by the 
unselfish use of wealth? The voluntary, patient self- 
sacrifice involved in such use demands a higher faith 
than that which won the martyr’s crown! 

O men of wealth, can ye not see your unparalleled 
opportunity? In comparison with the grandeur of 
the Christlike use of wealth, what is there attract- 
ive in the selfish uses which have hitherto prevailed? 
To amass simply for the sake of amassing more, is 
to make yourself an ass ina treadmill. The possi- 
bilities of luxury have been exhausted; you can de- 
vise no princelier palaces or daintier banquets than 
have already surfeited the heart of man; thus to use 
your wealth is the most commonplace vulgarity! 
Crave ye power over men? Which is the rarer, 
higher achievement, to coerce their bodies by the 
power of gold, or to sway their souls by the might: 
of truth and love? Why not turn your backs upon 
these old roads, trodden to defiling mire by the mil- 
lions who have blindly rushed over them before you, 
and launch out boldly on the unexplored ocean of 
vaster thought and deed, a Columbus to lead the 
way to the glorious new world of human hopes! 

It is with exultant hope that our study of the 
Christian Ethics of Wealth is brought to a conclu- 
sion. The reasonableness of its ideals, the very 
darkness of existing conditions demonstrating its 
necessity, the evident tendencies of social progress, 
and the prophecies of God’s Word all indicate that 
‘these ideals must and will prevail! We are on the 
eve of the greatest social and religious movement 
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that the world has ever seen—a Reformation vaster 
than that for which Martin Luther dared—a Revolu- 
tion grander than that in which our fathers died! 
“The future is not with those who would set the 
dead past again upon its throne!” 

In such an age, it is no sin to have anideal. Nay, 
there are but three sins: To have no ideal; To 
have the false ideal; and, To have the true ideal and 
to deem it impracticable! 


THE END. 
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